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COMMISSION ON THE ORGANIZATION OF THE GOVERNMENT 
FOR THE CONDUCT OF FOREIGN POLICY 
2025 M STREET, NW. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20506 


June 27, 1975 


TO: The President 
The President pro tempore of the Senate 
The Speaker of the House of Representatives 


On behalf of my colleagues and myself I submit herewith 
the Report of the Commission on the Organization of the 
Government for the Conduct of Foreign Policy. 


The Commission was established by Public Law 92-352 
to submit findings and recommendations in order to provide 
a more effective system for the formulation and implementation 
of the nation's foreign policy. A copy of the law is annexed 
to the Report. 


The findings and recommendations of the Commission are 
presented ina single volume with a Summary at the beginning. 
These findings and recommendations are those of the members of 
the Commission. Supplementary views of individual Commissioners 
are attached to the Report. The detailed research and analysis 
of scholars and experienced practitioners which were developed 
in the course of the Commission's work are set forth in seven 
volumes of appendices. These studies should provide a solid 
base for further study. 


We believe that the report will be of value in considering 
future changes in the organization of the government for the 
conduct of foreign policy. 


We acknowledge gratefully the genuine cooperation the 
Commission has received from the many agencies of government, 


and individuals, from whom it has sought information and counsel. 

The members of the Commission deem it an honor and a 
pleasure to have had the opportunity to serve in this 
challenging and important task. 


Respectfully, 


(Ateens er Lecvipg, 


Robert D. Murphy 
Chairman 
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PREFACE 


PURPOSE OF THE COMMISSION 


The objective set for the Commission by its authorizing legislation 
is straightforward: to “submit findings and recommendations to pro- 
vide a more effective system for the formulation and implementation 
of the Nation's foreign policy.” The statute specifies the kinds of rec- 
ommendations sought: it directs that they address the reorganization 
of the departments, agencies, independent establishments, and instru- 
mentalities of the executive branch participating in foreign policy 
matters: improved procedures among those departments and agencies; 
the abolition of unnecessary activities and functions; and such other 
measures as may serve “to promote peace, economy, efficiency and im- 
proved administration of foreign policy.” In addition to these concerns 
respecting the executive branch, the Commission was directed to recom- 
niend “more effective arrangements between the executive branch and 
Congress. which will better enable each to carry out its constitutional 
responsibilities.” 

The mandate of the Commission, in short, was to propose improve- 
ments not in the substance of our foreign policy, but in the means 
by which, in both the executive and legislative branches, that policy 
is made and implemented. 

We undertook this assignment believing it to be of urgent impor- 
tance. The world is increasingly pluralistic. The pace of technological 
change is rapidly increasing. The interdependencies of nations have 
become more numerous and more sensitive. Many of the most im- 
portant problems are no longer clearly “domestic” or “foreign.” The 
result of these complications is that the tasks of foreign policy have 
erown more numerous, more difficult, and more direct in their im- 
pact on our daily lives. It follows that if the United States is to 
attain its ends in the future, it must formulate its policies with greater 
foresight and clarity, and implement them with high effectiveness. 
We believe. therefore, that it is timely and important to consider 
afresh the organization of the government for the conduct of foreign 
pohey. 

It should be clear that by “organization™ we mean—as our mandate 
intended—not only the lines of formal authority connecting indi- 
viduals and agencies but also the processes by which decisions are 


taken, and the resources—of people, information and analysis—uti- 


lized in the making of those decisions. Throughout this report our 


IX 
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concern is with organization in this quite broad sense, in both the 
executive branch and the Congress, 

We wish to emphasize. too. that our concern is with the future. 
While our mandate is to propose change, large revisions in the orga- 
nization of the government. cannot and should not be made with great 
frequency. The changes we propose therefore look to the enduring and 
longer-term needs of the government, not to issues of merely momen- 
tary concern. We seek no immecliate action, therefore. We have at- 
tempted only to establish an agenda for orderly and timely change. 


MODE OF OPERATION 


In pursuing its complex and difficult task the Commission engaged 
ina wide variety of activities. 


—Tt reviewed with care the findings and recommendations of the 
many relevant studies and reports which have preceded it. 


—Tt heard the views and held discussions with a large number of 
public and private persons with experience in the analysis or 
condict of foreign policy. 


—Tr held public hearmes in Philadelphia. Atlanta. Chieago and 
San Francisco to enable interested citizens and representatives of 
various groups to comment on niatters of concern to them, 

~-Tt mvited the comments of some 50 departments and agencies of 
our government interested in foreign policy problems as well as 
those of P25 of our overseas posts and missions. If also solicited 
reactions from World Affairs Councils in many cities and from 
mumerous national organizations concerned with foreign affairs. 


-—-It engaged in an intensive research program to develop hard 
evidence about the actual effects of various organizational ar- 
rangements. (A mumber of the maior studies undertaken are 
reproduced in the appendices to this Report.) 


—It conducted, from November, 1973 to July 1974. 2 detailed survey 
of the attitudes of Members of Congress with respect to the 
appropriate role for Congress in the making of foreign policy 
and the means necessary to the effective performance of that 
role. (The report of this Survey appears as Appendix M). 


—Finally. the Commission and its staff engaged in prolonged dis- 
cussions of the significance of what had been learned, the findings 
Hojusttfied and the recommendations most Hkely to offer genuine 
hrospect far aApravement 
i i . 
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deliberations. The Commission is also pleased to commend the open 
and cooperative attitude of the many agencies of government from 
whom it sought information—especially the Department of State, on 
which the heaviest burden fell. The response of these agencies was 
cooperative and prompt. The Members of Congress and their staffs 
were also helpful. 


STRUCTURE OF THE REPORT 


This report is divided into five principal sections. 

Section I presents in brief form a Summary of our major recom- 
mendations and of the basis for them. 

Section II, The Purposes of Organization, outlines the importance 
of sound organizations and decision processes, and discusses the func- 
tions that effective organization can and cannot perform. Tt then 
suggests the general characteristics of the foreign policy problems 
of the near future with which any organizational arrangements will 
have to contend. 

Section IIT, The President and the State Department, spells out the 
Commission's main recommendations concerning the organization of 
the Executive Office of the President. and the Department of State. 

Section IV, The Conduct of Foreign Policy, discusses changes in 
organization which might improve the formulation and conduct of 
various specific aspects of foreign policy, and contains additional rec- 
ommendations concerning the White House and State Department 
as well as the Departments of the Treasury, Defense, and the Intelli- 
genee Community. Aspects of congressional organization are also 
discussed. — 

Section V. Evccutive-Congressional Relations and the Organization 
of the Congress, relates a number of the recommendations made con- 
cerning the executive branch to proposed congressional changes, and 
reviews the means by which executive and legislative branches of 
government can work together more effectively to carry out their 
mutual responsibilitics for foreign policy. 

Despite this division into separate sections. the report attempts to 
present. an integrated and comprehensive view of the requirements for 
more effective foreign policy making; its parts can therefore be fully 
understood only in relation to each other, 

In view of the number and quality of the many studies prepared 
for the Commission, and in the know ledge that the complex problems 
of government. organization should profit: from continuing reflection 
and discussion among the interested pubhe, we are publishing many 

: jy isp studios. li a_series of seven separate volumes, as Appendices. 

RDP: eBGd eRAROOK 690030004 Prendices are those of the individual 
authors. The views of Commissioners, and the Report. of the Commis- 
cian arn aantained entirely inthis volume. 
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* * * * * 


Supplementary comments by the Vice President, Senator Mansfield, 
Congressman Broomfield, and Mrs. Engelhard appear in Annex A, 
p. 219. In adition to making more general observations, those com- 
ments address the following subjects (chapters of the Report to which 
they apply are indicated in parentheses) : 

Congressman Broomrretp. Public Diplomacy (chapter 9), the Pro- 
posed Joint Committee on National Security (chapter 14), and De- 
fense Intelligence (chapter 7). 

Mrs. ExceLuarp, State Department Personnel Management (chap- 
ter 12), the Role of the Departments in International Economic Policy 
(chapter 5), Policy Planning (chapter 10), Intelligence (chapter 7), 
the Role of the Public in Foreign Policy (chapter 8), Congressional- 
Executive Relations (chapter 18), and Multilateral Diplomacy (chap- 
ter 9). 

Senator Mansrietp. Congressional-Executive Relations (chapter 
13), Congressional Organization and Procedures (chapter 14), and 
Intelligence (chapter 7). 

Vice President Rockeretirr. Congressional-Executive Relations 
(chapter 13). Executive Branch Organization (chapter 3), Intelli- 
venee (chapter 7), Public Diplomacy (chapter 9). the Defense Budget 
(chapter 6), Embassy Communications (chapter 9), and Energy Pol- 
icy (chapter 5). 


| 
| 


Foreign policy is the whole of national policy looked at 
from the point of view of exigencies created by ° the vast ex- 
ternal realm” beyond our borders. It is not a “jurisdiction”. 
It is an orientation, a point of view, a measurement of 
values—today, perhaps, the most important one for national 


survival. 
Dean AcHEson, 1960. 
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SUMMARY 


THE IMPORTANCE OF ORGANIZATION CHAPTER 1 


Good organization does not insure successful policy, nor does poor 
organization preclude it. But steadily and powerfully, organizational 
patterns influence the effectiveness of government. 

Where organizational structure is logical and clear, the twin 
dangers of deadlock and of neglect are both minimized. Where proc- 
esses of decision are orderly, decisions profit from the participation of 
the knowledgeable, and from the resulting confidence—even among 
those who sought a different result—that all relevant views were con- 
sidered. Organization affects more than the efficiency of government ; 
it affects the outcome of decisions. Organizational patterns determine 
whether an issue will be handled at one level rather than another, and 
in one agency instead of another. Since perspectives differ from level 
to level in government, and from agency to agency, the resulting deci- 
sions will differ also. 

The objectives served in designing organizational arrangements are 
partially conflicting. They must make possible early and effective 
Presidential involvement, but also give weight to the knowledge of 
specialized officials. They should insure that decisions are well con- 
sidered, but also made expeditiously. Officials must be able to respond 
flexibly to particular situations, but must also be guided by longer- 
range goals. Like policymaking itself, the design of organizations 
must. balance conflicting objectives. It must therefore leave flexibility 
in the hands of senior officials. 

Any organizaticnal pattern must fit the personal styles of key 
decision-makers. Some are comfortable formulating policy in the pres- 
ence of other officials, and some are not. Some want extensive written 
documentation; others prefer oral discussion. Some value the clarity 
of rigorous lines of command; others prefer the competition of over- 
lapping responsibilities. These are personal predilections which any 
organizational arrangement must accommodate, at least in part. 

The appropriateness of organizational arrangements also depends 
on the nature of the policy problems with which they must deal. For 
that reason, we outline the world environment in which we believe 
American foreign policy will operate over the near future. 
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POLICY ISSUES OF THE FUTURE CHAPTER 2 


The appropriateness of organizational arrangements also depends 
on the nature of the policy problems with which they must deal. 
Assertions about the future are risky, but for organizational purposes 
predictions of only the most general kind are necessary, and these can 
be made with some confidence. 

The most pervasive characteristic of international affairs in the next 
decades will be the growing interaction and tightening interdepend- 
ence among the nations of the world. Almost certainly, economic issues 
will loom larger on the foreign policy agendas of the future. Invest- 
ment policy, international monetary issues, economic development, and 
terms of trade will continue to be principal concerns. Technological 
and environmental issues will continue to grow in importance. 

The frequency and intimacy of contact between societies will also 
increase, Virtually all governmental agencies will have direct and 
growing contact with officials of foreign governments. Interparliamen- 
tary groups will provide growing contacts among legislatures. Private 
organizations will increasingly operate across national boundaries. 

The U.S. must continue to maintain military forces clearly sufficient 
to deter or respond to any threat. But military power alone cannot 
provide security. A growing number of conflicts of national interest 
will take economic form. Meanwhile, the global dispersion of wealth 
and productivity will continue, making it harder to resolve major inter- 
national economic issues without widespread concurrence. Important 
questions will more often be debated or resolved in multilateral as well 
as bilateral forums. 

Foreign policy and domestic policy merge. Foreign economics is 
inseparable from domestic economics, and domestic economics is do- 
mestic politics. in the U.S. and everywhere. The organizational impli- 
cations of this mingling are numerous and important. They include 
changes in the number of executive departments involved in foreign 
policy; the necessity for clearer Presidential oversight and direction ; 
a substantial expansion in the role of Congress in foreign policy; the 
need for better coordination between the executive and congressional 
branches: and anew role for public opinion. 

To meet. these challenges successfully, U.S. policymaking will have 
to embody features not easy to combine: extensive public and congres- 


ional participation. a clear sense of purpose, wud continuity over time. 


THE EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT CHAPTER 3 


——to provide a conception of national purposes concerning the ex- 
ternal world; 
—to take personal command of issues which present major threats 


or opportunities to the national interests; 

to insure that the Congress is fully informed of proposed foreign 
policy initiatives ; 

to resolve conflicts of policy concerning issues on which the execu- 
tive departments cannot reconcile their views, or may do so In 2 
yaanner which does not. reflect the President’s views of the na- 


tional interests ; 

to insure that the independent actions of various departments 
are coordinated ; and 

—to establish organizational and procedural arrangements which 
facilitate the performance of each of those tasks. 


To meet their responsibilities, Presidents depend on help of three kinds. 
The first is staff—able assistants. Presidential in perspective. The 
second js structure-—mechanisms and procedures in the Executive Ot- 
fice designed to facilitate the effective discharge of Presidential re- 
sponsibilities. The third is strong performance from the Cabinet 
departments. ; 
Presidential Staff. In addition to providing assistance to the Presi- 
dent in performance of the foregoing tasks. Presidential staff must : 
identify issues likely to require Presidential attention; structure those 
issues for Presidential understanding and decision; insure that each 
interested department has an opportunity to state its case. and is 
clearly informed of decisions once taken: monitor implementation of 
policies agreed upon: and assess results. The defining characteristic of 
these tasks is that they embody staif responsibilities rather than line 
authority. They provide assistance to the President, not direction to de- 
partmental officials, other than to convey Presidential instructions. 
There should be only one official with line responsibility im the White 
TIouse, and that is the President himself. 
The Assistant for National Security Affairs. It is eloquent testi- 
mony to the extraordinary abilities of the present. Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs that he has met the require: 
ments of that. post while simultancously serving as an active and effee- 
tive Secretary of State. [is holding of both positions has arisen fron 
quite special circumstances. it. is well established, and no recominenda- 
tion concerning it is made. Over the long term, however, the respon- 
sibilities of the Assistant for National Security Affairs, involving es- 


The ultimate decisions in foreign polien BBEg SA EOL RAEHRE 3603/02/27 : CIA-RDPseBob2E9RvOOGONNINNG? the President. management of issues for 
vec : - 


taken by the President. He bears great responsibilities which eannot. be 
delegated : 


Presidential decision, and the direction of the National Security Coun 
cil staff, should normally in the future be. performed by an individual 
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with no other official responsibilities. The actual choice would of course 
rest with the President. 

The responsibilities of that Assistant are heavy and important 
enough to require the undivided attention of even the ablest public 
servant. An Assistant to the President, moreover, must be a conduit to 
the President, and a force for balance and evenhandedness in the pre- 
sentation and consideration of issues. These are staff functions, not 
easily made compatible with the responsibilities of a line official, the 
chief of a great department. 

The Nature of Presidential Machinery. Since 1947, the basic White 
House machinery for the resolution of major foreign affairs issues has 
remained remarkably stable. The National Security Council (NSC) 
has afforded its members a useful mechanism for the airing of dif- 
ferences, the discussion of alternatives, the stating of recommenda- 
tions, and the making of Presidential decisions. Perhaps even more im- 
portant has been the development of a small but able NSC staff, headed 
by the Assistant to the President for National Security Affairs. 

The nature of foreign policy problems has changed since 1947. So 
has the nature of international power. Increasingly, economic forces 
define the strength or weakness of nations, and economic issues dom- 
inate the agenda of international negotiation. National security policy 
is no longer simply a mix of diplomatic and military affairs; properly 
understood, national security embraces economic policy too. Accord- 
ingly. the membership of the National Security Council should be ex- 
panded to include the Secretary of the Treasury. and its jurisdiction 
expanded to include major issues of international economic policy- 
making. 

With the broadening of the NSC to include international economic 
considerations. the degree to which domestic considerations must be 
blended into foretgn policymaking also expands. On an ad hoc basis, 
the President should invite to NSC meetings concerning issues with 
important domestic implications either Cabinet or staff officials con- 
cerned with domestie policymaking. 

The NSC should be used more extensively as a deliberative body— 
the highest forum in the executive branch where the major issues of 
foreign policy are aired and debated, prior to Presidential decision. 
The exact manner in which the NSC is used must be left to Presi- 
dential choice. But when the NSC’s potential for informed and bal- 
anced consideration of issues is not used, important opportunities 
may be missed. 

The Role of the Departments. The Departments of government 
must be drawn deeply into the formulation of policy at the Presi- 
dential level : to help avoid the bottlenecks created when unnecessarily 


put responsibilities for decisions in the hands of those who will man- 
age implementation. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE CHAPTER 4 


The State Department will continue to be the central point in the 
U.S. government for the conduct of foreign affairs. It should concen- 
trate upon three major functions, and adapt its personnel, organiza- 
tion and procedures to fulfill them. The Department should be the 
primary point in the government for assessing the overseas impact 
of proposed U.S. decisions and injecting international considerations 
into the national policy process. It should play a major part in the 
formulation of all U.S. policy having significant foreign implications, 
a responsibility which will require it to monitor, oversee, coordinate. 
and influence the foreign activities of other U.S. agencies. And it 
should continue to fill its responsibilities for the actual conduct of 
relations with other governments and international organizations. 

Recommendations affecting the Departinent of State appear 
throughout the report. reflecting the Department’s concern with vir- 
tually all aspects of foreign policy. The principal organizational 
changes proposed include the following: 


—The position of Under Secretary of State for Political Affairs 
should be retitled Under Secretary for Political and Security 
Affairs, and become the focal point for strong State Department 
participation in Defense issues, The position of Under Secretary 
of State for Security Assistance should be abolished. (See Chap- 
ter 6.) 


---The responstbtlities of the Under Secretary for Eeonomic Affairs 
should be broadened and his tithe changed to Under Secretary for 
Keonomic and Scientific Affairs. 


—Funetional responsibilities currently divided between the Burean 
of Keonomie and Business Affairs and the Bureau of Oceans and 
International Environmental and Scientifie Affairs, should be 
divided among four bureaus all reporting directly to the Under 
Secretary for Economic Scientific Affairs. 


~-Keonomie and Business Affairs 

ao food, Population and Development Affairs 

~QOeceans, Environment and Scientitie Affairs 

—Transportation, Communication and Energy Affairs. (See 
Chapter 5) 


large numbers of decisions are reserved AppitevPdehdmReleasie: 2003/02/27 : CIA-RDP86BQN269R000609030001-Policy Information should direct the 


decision-making responsibility among those having the relevant pro- 
fessional experience and technical understanding of the issues, and to 


press, public affairs and policy information functions currently 
assioned to the Department, and those to be transferred to State 
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from the U.S. Information Agency. The Bureau of Cultural and 
Educational Affairs should be transferred to the proposed In- 
formation and Cultural Affairs Agency (ICA). (See Chapter 9) 

~—The current Deputy Under Secretary for Management would be 
upgraded to full Under Secretary status. 


_ These proposals leave unchanged the number of positions at the 
Under Secretary level in the State Department. They transfer one 
bureau of another agency, carve two additional bureaus out of exist- 
ing bureaus, and add one bureau of relatively small size. In addition, 


one ofice—that of Inspector General for Foreign Assistance—would 
be abolished. 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC POLICY CHAPTER 5 


The organization of the government must reflect the reality that 
forelyn and political considerations cannot be segregated from 
economic and domestic interests. A framework to make international 
economic policy responsive to domestic and foreign policy considera- 
tions should 


encourage broad sharing of responsibility for the formulation 
of policy. 


encourage greater foresight m analyzing and attacking problems 
atan early stage. 


—-assure that policies, once formulated, are implemented in the spirit 
and manner intended. 


The President ultimately is responsible for integratinng interna- 
tional economic policy with foreign and domestic objectives. To assist 
lim, four measures are recommended : 


Appointinent of a senior Assistant to the President for Economic 
Policy. The Assistant should have direct. access to the President, 
and should participate or be represented in the National Security 
Council and domestic policymaking bodies. Ne would also serve 
as the Executive Secretary of the proposed joint Subcouncil on 
International Economic Policy. 


—Itstablishment of an International Economic Policy Advisory 
Board composed of private citizens. The Board would be pro- 
vided a small secretariat. and should have direct access to the 
President. 


Creation of an independent study group on international economic 


at shoul 
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examine long-term international economic trends and developing 
issues. 


Establishment, as a joint subcouncil of the NSC, the Domestic 
Council and the Economic Policy Board, of a Subcouncil on Inter- 
national Kconomic Policy, composed of the Under Sceretary of 
State for Economie and Scientific Affairs, the Under Secretary of 
Treasury for Monetary Affairs, the Under Secretaries of Com- 
merce and Agriculture and the Chairman of the Council of 
Economie Advisers. Other subcabinet officers would attend as 
appropriate. Staff of the Subcouncil would be drawn in part from 
the staffs of its parent bodies but would function under the As- 
sistant to the President. 


CIEP should be abolished and its staff used to strengthen the economic 
capability of the NSC and the Domestic Council. 

The choice of Subcouncil Chairman should be left to the President. 
The Under Secretary of State, as the most senior U.S. Government 
official concerned solely with foreign economic policy, should normally 
fill this role. 7 

The Department of State must significantly improve its capability 
to deal with the foreign policy aspects of economic, business, scientific, 
energy, transportation, food, population, development, and related 
issues. 

To this end: 


— More Ambassadors and Deputy Chiefs of Mission with economic 
expertise should be appointed. 


_-Personnel interchange among departments and agencies and be- 
tween government and business should be expanded. 


-—Multiagency participation in policy negotiation and implementa- 
tion abroad under State Department coordination should be 
increased. 

—The Agency for International Development (ATD) should remain 

, ‘ating: ar the State Department for bilateral foreign 
the operating arm of the State Departme ul Tor é 
assistance, with the Treasury Department having primary rc 
sponsibility for supervision of U.S. commitments to international 
development institutions. 

The Federal Energy Administration (FEA) should provide lead- 
ership in carrying out the national energy policy. with the State 
Department responsible for continuing to bring foreign pohey 
considerations to bear in the formulation of policy in that area. 


be the central point for Heensing and surveillance of 
Co ain R000 Q 193900, Communist countries, under policy 


wuidance providing a better balance bet ween military and eco- 


The Office of Export Administration in the Commerce Depart- 
? 
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—The Office of the President’s Special Trade Representative should 
be transferred, following current trade negotiations, to the De- 
partment of State. 


DEFENSE POLICY CHAPTER 6 


The U.S. will continue to require military capabilities unquestion- 
ably sufficient in size. equipment, and readiness to assure the security 
of the U.S. and its allies against aggression. The Defense cstablish- 
ment must be designed and utilized as an instrument of U.S. foreign 
policy. 

To better achieve these objectives some restructuring of the NSC 
and its conunittees 1s recomimended, notably, the creation of a National 
Seenrity Review Committee, including membership from major 
agencies with national security interests. whose function would be to 
msure the larger integration of defense policy. programs, and budgets 
with the objectives of U.S. foreign policy. The committee would con- 
duet a major review at the beginning of cach administration (with 
anni reviews and updating subsequently) under the direction of the 
President and his National Security Assistant. To bring more fully to 
hear on defense policymaking the perspectives of the informed Ameri- 
can public, an Advisory Board on National Defense, composed of 
knowledgeable private citizens, should also be established. 

The State Department is inadequately equipped to deal with polit- 
ical-military issues: a number of structural and personnel system 
changes are needed. These include, as indicated above. making the 
Under Secretary of State for Political Affairs (retitled the Under 
Secretary for Political and Security Affairs) directly responsible for 
State’s expanded role in the Defense community. The Bureau of 
Politico-Military Affairs would report directly to him. 

Several changes in the role of the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency (ACDA) are also appropriate. 

-—The Director of ACDA should be established as principal ad- 

viser to the NSC on arms control and disarmament miatters. 

—The Director should become a member of the proposed National 

Security Review Commuittee: the agency should also be repre- 
sented on the proposed NSC Arms Transfer and Security Assist- 
ance Committee, 

-ACDA shonid provide more public information on arms control 


and disarmament matters. 


‘FEexternal research should be expanded, focusing on longer-terni 


The President’s capability to deal with the major policy issues in 
the defense area depend in large part on the management of the 
budget. Accordingly, 


—a new analysis capability should be established in the Office of 
Management and Budget (OMB) to address broad defense pol- 
icy and program issues; 


—more determined efforts should be made to inject Presidentially- 
approved fiscal guidance earlier into the defense programming 
cycle. 


In support of all these efforts, closer contact should be maintained 
among the staffs of the NSC, State Department, and OMB in defin- 
ing issues, conducting special studies, and seeing that the results of 
such studies are reflected in the defense budget process. 

The Department of Defense (DoD) is, of course, the main operat- 
ing agency in the field of military affairs, and the principal instru- 
ment for assuring that the activities of DoD serve the President's 
overall policy objectives in the civilian leadership he appoints. Within 
DoD the Office of the Assistant Secretary for International Security 
Affairs (ISA) should play a greater rolein shaping the defense pro- 
gram and budget. 

Measures are proposed to strengthen the ability of the Secretary of 
Defense to exercise his responsibilities for direction and control of 
crisis operations through provisions to insure the responsiveness of 
the National Military Command Center to the operational needs of 
the Secretary, increased autonomy for the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff vis-a-vis the services in operational matters, and selec- 
tion procedures for officers in key Joint Staff positions. 


INTELLIGENCE CHAPTER 7 


a] 


National security and the effective conduct of U.S. foreign policy 
require maintenance of intelligence capabilities of the highest compe- 
tence. Intelligence in a democracy must meet three tests: to provide 
accurate information and competent analysis concerning the issues 
of greatest concern to policymakers: to avoid unnecessary costs and 
dupleation: and to function in a manner which commands public 
confidence. 

Firmer oversight of the tntelieence community te required, This 
is difficult to achieve for a variety of reasons. 

The community consists of many agencies, with differing objectives 
and lines of command. The great bulk of its budget and manpower 
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A substantial increase in ACDA’s small budget over the next few 
years seems appropriate. 


clearly should not also serve as the nation’s chief intelligence officer. 
Prior efforts to deal with this situation have taken several forms, but 
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have hinged on the Director of Central atetigence (DCI). In addi- 
tion to his responsibilities for CIA, the DCI has been charged with the 
oversight and leadership of the entire intelligence community. 

This arrangement has worked only partially. Having line : wuthority 
over thelr own agency but only limited influence over other intel- 
ligence units, DCIs have tended to devote themselves largely to CIA 
affairs. 

Several changes are necessary. To supervise effectively the intel- 
ligence community, the DCI must be a close assistant to the one official 
who does ultimately command each element of the community: the 
President. In order to meet his community-wide responsibilities, as 
well as to be the President’s principal intelligence adviser, the DCI 
should have an office in close proximity to the White House and be 
accorded regular and direct contact with the President. He should 
delegate much of his authority for the day-to-day direction of CTA 
to his deputy. In addition, some extensions of the DCT's current re- 
sponsibilities for community-wide planning and budgeting are 
recommended. 

To make clear exclusively foreign responsibilities of the Central 
Intelligence Agency and of its Director, the CLA should be retitled 
the Foreign Intelligency (FIA). and its Director. the Director of 
Foreign Intelligence (DFI), 

The Director of Foreign Intelligence should have a broad under- 
tanding of foreign and national security affairs. managerial skill, 
sensitivity to the constraints within which an American intelligence 
service must operate, independence and high integrity. The DFI 
vhould normally be a person of stature from outside the intelligence 
eareer service, although promotion from within should not be barred, 

In view of the special importance and sensitivity of intelligence. 
the President should have sources of advice independent of the DET. 
The President's Fereign Intelligence Advisory Board (PFIAB) 
should become the principal such souree. Mach incoming President 
should review and make such changes in PFLAB’s membership as may 
be required to give him high personal confidence in that body’s values 

nd judgment, PFEAB's staff should be enlarged and drawn in part 
front soirces ontside the intelligence community. 

The quality aud relevance of intelligence need contiming uperad- 
ye with a omnave qetive NSC Patelligenee Committee (NSCICS asthe 
penal fortune for resolution of differing perspectives of constuners 

nd producers, Analytie improvements are also needed. notably in 
che aveas of Foreten Service reporting. economic intelligence, and the 


To supplement steps taken in recent years to improve resource man- 
agement, a multi-year plan for allocation of intelligence responsibili- 
ties across the community should be prepared, and on the basis of this 
plan, an annual consolidated foreign intelligence budget should be 
developed. 

Covert Action. Many dangers are associated with covert action. But 
we must live in the world we find, not the world we might wish. Our 
adversaries deny themselves no forms of action which might advance 
their interests or undercut ours. In many parts of the world a prohibi- 
tion on our use of covert action would put the U.S. and those who 
rely on it at a dangerous disadvantage. Covert action should not be 
abandoned, but should be employed only where such action is clearly 
essential to vital U.S. purposes and then only after careful high level 
review. 

Present practices for review and approval of covert action are in- 
adequate and should be strengthened. Covert actions should be au- 
thorized only after collective considerations of their benefits and risks 
by all available 40 Committee members. In addition, covert action 
should be reported to the proposed Joint Committee of the Congress 
on National Security or to some other appropriate congressional 
committee. 


PUBLIC OPINION CHAPTER 8 


As foreign policy issues develop domestic ramifications, and radio 
and television bring world events into every home. public opinion will 
be an increasingly important determinant of foreign policy, The 
government will need to communicate more fully to the public. and im 
return develop a more accurate sense of public attitudes on policy 
matters. Procedures cannot substitute for receptiveness to what is 
being communicated, but improvements are possible. Important con- 
eressional foreign policy debates should be opened to television, more 
comprehensive public affairs programs should be developed, and pro- 
grams for edueation im international affairs should be more fully 
funded. Policymakers can develop better information on the trends 
of public opinion through vreater attention to polling. provision of 
more channels for interchange of views with tucmbers of the public. 
and inelusion in poheyvmaking of officials familiar with public 
opinion, 


HUMANITARIAN, HUMAN RIGHTS AND 
ETHICAL CONSIDERATIONS CHAPTER 8 


Tssues of homanitarion and hunian riehts activ ities and sensitiv ity 


process by which National litelligence Approved FortRelease:2003/02127 ; CIA-RDPSEROOZAIRODVGOOORONNA TH iricicing deserve eroater attention. 


duced, A better balance between technical and aman means of 


tellecnee collection ts required. 


The new Office of Humanitarian Affairs in the Department of State 
should be uperaded. a7 Adisory Committce to Che Secretary of State 
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on Tluman Rights should be created, and a broader mandate given the 
US. Representative to the United Nations Human Rights 
Commission. 


PRACTICE OF DIPLOMACY CHAPTER 9 


Bilateral Relationships. Three tasks should become the principal 
focus of posts and missions abroad: providing perceptive assess- 
ment of important foreign developments; supporting and overseeing 
the whole range of U.S. activities in each country; and furthering 
multilateral diplomacy through bilateral relationships. 

The Ambassador must be the central representative abroad of the 

United States and of the President; he must have greater control of 
communications and personnel in his mission. Foreign Service report- 
ing requires substantial Improvement. Officials at home and in the 
field should remain in closer touch to maintain a shared perspective 
toward their joint responsibilities. Modifications in the process of in- 
spection of posts abroad would help provide more effective manage- 
ment. 
. Multilateral Relations. Multilateral channels of diplomacy will be 
increasingly important. as more issues of global interdependence find 
their way into multilateral forums. Policymakers must decide when 
our national interests are best served by their use, and when other 
forms of diplomatic relations are more appropriate, Periodic review 
of our approach to these organizations should be undertaken, 

No single unit or department of our government can take exclusive 
responsibility for U.S. participation in multilateral agencies. Lead 
responsibility should be assigned to the appropriate functional bu- 
reaus in the State Department. Delegations to multilateral organiza- 
tions and conferences should be multiagency in composition; the Sec- 
retary of State should select heads of delegations from the best quali- 
fied individuals in or out of the government. Members of Congress 
can and should play a valuable part as members of delegations even 
if they are usually not voting members, 

Public Diplomacy. Our information and cultural activities abroad 
have three separate aspects. First, the function of policy advocacy 
should be placed in the Departinent of State alongside (he responst- 
Dility for policy itself. Second, the longer range functions of enltural 
communication and general information should be combined in a sepa- 
rate agency, Third, the Voice of America should be independent, under 
a separate board made up of public and private members, taking 
vuidance fron the Department of State on all policy commentary. 


| 
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the Foreign Service. 


PLANNING CHAPTER 10 


To be effective. foreign policy must achieve coherence over time. It 
must serve consciously developed, long-term goals and priorities. The 
planning function must insure that current policy takes account of 
future trends and long-term purposes and priorities, that current ac- 
tions are reevaluated from time to time, and that new initiatives are 
generated, 

The products of planning must be adapted to many needs, but, two 
documents in particular would be important additions. The reintro- 
duction of a State of the World statement on a periodic basis would 
offer a comprehensive conceptual basis for policy and programs. The 
establishment of a process which regularly produced and revised a 
Global Systems Critical List would create an authoritative inventory 
of possible long-run problems or opportunities associated with such 
issues as food, population, weather modification, the environment, 
and natural resources. Such a list should be used by both Congress and 
the executive to insure that the nation’s response to such issues is 
timely and adequate. 

Additionally, a Council of International Planning should be estab- 
lished at the Presidential level, to give a government-wide perspective 
to planning and to take account of the interaction of domestic and 
foreign issues. In the Department of State a strong Policy Planning 
Staff is also necessary. External expertise is vital to policy planning; 
to this end a planning Advisory Committee should be instituted. 
among other purposes to assist government planners to become more 
sensitive to newer methodologies and analytic techniques for forecast- 
ing and planning. 


BUDGETING CHAPTER 11) 


The effective treatment of resources in foreign policy analysis and 
coordination has been a continuing problem for the foreign policy 
community. Budgeting is particularly complex in foreign affairs, since 
budgetary impact may be small relative to the importance of policy 
actions, and foreign policy decisions depend heavily on external de- 
velopments over which the government has no control. 

Development of a unified foreign affairs budget is not. feasible, but 
special analyses and displays on a cross-agency basis could prove 
helpful. Country and regional programming efforts should continne, 
but on a selective and better focused basis. 

In the Congressional budgeting process, the two foreign affairs com 
mittees should review the views and estimates of the appropriation 
committees for their foreign policy implications. These two committees 


RPPREROOZB9RANIEINNSQNO ATA two new budget committees. Con- 


eress should simplify the authorization process ; it may wish to con- 
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sider combining the appropriations and authorization processes 
1 io" v6: ; b } 

through “program committees.” once the new Congressional budget 

process has become established. 


PERSONNEL CHAPTER 12 


People may be the single most important element in successful for- 
elgn policy. The foreign affairs agencies of the government must pro- 
vide a more systematic way of placing the right people in the right 
jobs, and particularly assuring that qualified people are placed in 
exceutive positions, Sustained attention to executive development and 
other major issues has been missing. 

State Department’s personnel capabilities must be improved by: 

--raising the performance in functional specialties ; 

--emphasizing the specialty of diplomatic functions and particu- 

larly building Foreign Service assessment capabilities; 

—improving management capabilities of the departmental and For- 

cign Service personnel ; 

revising arrangements for employee-management. relations, and 
—instituting a strong Executive Development Program for both 

the State Department and the international activities of other 

government agencies. 

In particular, the State Department's personnel management should 
he given a more professional basis by a single Director of Personnel, 
responsible for all personnel systems in the Department. and report- 
ine direetly to the proposed Under Secretary for Management. Job 
requirements should be matched more effectively with individual tal- 
ents through comprehensive manpower planning. A Foreign Affairs 
Executive Service should be instituted under the leadership of the 
Department. utilizing the government-wide personnel systems, in 
order to provide for the development. of broad-gauged executives for 
senior positions in all forcign affairs agencies, and in foreign posts and 
missions, 


EXECUTIVE-CONGRESSIONAL RELATIONS CHAPTER 13 


A new era of cooperation between the executive and congressional 
branches in foreien relations is vital to the security of our Nation 
and to the peace of the world, 

Major foreign policy problems of the future will increasingly arise. 
from the tightening economic and physical interdependence of nations, 
and problems of interdependence will sharply affect the domestic econ: 


nations; as that commerce becomes more central a our foreign rela- 
tions, the Congressional role must inevitably grow. The Congress, then, 
must be prepared to play. effectively and responsibly, a broader role 
than before in those issues with both foreign and domestic dimensions. 

Balance and effectiveness in the future conduct of our international 
relations is necessary, not a radical shift in power between the branches. 
The executive must conduct relations with other countries. The Presi- 
dent must have the flexibility to negotiate effectively and provide 
responsible leadership in meeting international demands of increasing 

complexity. But measures are needed to provide for a fuller sharing 
of responsibilities in that broad region where both branches must act 
together. 

Executive Agreements. A source of confrontation and dispute in 
recent years between Congress and the executive branch has been the 
use of “sole executive agreements” with foreign governments. These 
are international agreements not concluded as treaties or as executive 
agreements to which Congress has concurred, but by executive action 
alone. The advantages to the executive of freedom to enter into such 
arrangements must. be balanced against the necessity for an oppor- 
tunity, through the Congress. for review and recourse as to their 
terms. The Department of State has revised its regulations concerning 
these agreements. They now provide that there should be consultation 
with Congress whenever there is a question whether an international 
agreement should be concluded as a treaty or by executive agreement. 

In 1972 Congress enacted a Jaw requiring that the text of all execu- 
tive agreements be submitted to Congress within 60 days after they 
are concluded. These executive and legislative actions would be 
strengthened. and oa responsibility for international agreements 
further assured, if Congress made clearer its view as to when the 
nation is ited to assist. another nation by use of armed force, or 
material or financial resources, 

The Congress should adopt. by concurrent resolution, a statement 
that a national commitment--meaning an agreement to assist a for- 
eign country, government or people by the use. of the armed forces 
or financial resources of the United States, either immediately or upon 
the happening of certain events: results only from affirmative action 
taken by the legislative and executive branches of the United States 
Government by means of a treaty. statute, or Concurrent resolution of 
both Houses of Congress specifically providing for such a conmmitinent, 

Emergency Powers. our Presidential proc lamations of national 
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should be terminated. Any future declarations of national emergency 
should specify the statutory powers required to meet such an emer- 
gency; all national emergencies should be terminable at any time by 
concurrent resolution or Presidential proclamation: and provision 
should be made for their termination in the absence of their extension 
by Congress. 

Executive Privilege. A claim of executive privilege should be as- 
serted only by the President. personally. and when so asserted, any 
such claim should be considered carefully and respectfully both by the 
Congress and, if the matter should come to litigation, by the judiciary. 
There are kinds of information which present a substantial basis for 
claims of executive privilege. Yet Congress has a right to the fullest 
access to information necessary for the fulfillment of its own con- 
stitutional responsibilities. 

Congress should therefore establish procedures to limit the occasions 
for dispute between the two branches, and to provide for the swiftest. 
resolution of confliets should they arise. These procedures should 
regularize the process whereby either House or a committee of elther 
Ilouse may seek information, They should also establish the steps 
whereby. if that information is denied, the matter can be referred to 
the federal courts for expeditious resolution. 

A Classification System Based on Statute. Too much information 
in the field of foreign policy is classified too highly. and too long. A 
number of corrective actions have recently been taken. but the classi- 
fication system still operates without any statutory basis. Procedures 
so important and potentially so dangerous as those which restrict the 
ability of a free people to review the operations of its own executive 
departments should be defined and circumscribed by law, 

The Congress should consider legislation. establishing a comprehen- 
sive classification system based on the following guidelines: 


—Mandatory classification of specified types of information relating 
principally to national defense and the sources and methods of 
intelligence. 


Mandatory exemption from classification of certain other 
information. 


—Clqesifieation or exemption from classification of all other in- 
formation on the basis of specified criteria balancing the need 
for secrecy against the potential value of disclosure. 


Increased Use of Report-Back and Time-Limit Procedures. (rreater 


CONGRESSIONAL ORGANIZATION AND PROCEDURES CHAPTER 14 


To improve the coherence and consistency of Congressional actions 
affecting other nations, the House Committee on International Rela- 
tions should be accorded “special oversight functions” over reciprocal 
tariff agreements, in addition to its other responsibilities for trade 
policy issues. It should also exercise concurrent legislative oversight 
over international financial organizations, together with the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency. «A review by the Senate of its 
own committee system also now seems appropriate. Subeommittees im 
both Houses should be more fully utilized to strengthen the basis of 
committee action, and to provide greater interchange with working- 
level executive officials as should joint subcommittees hearings. 

A New Joint Committee. Since political, military and economic 
aspects of foreign policy have become interlocked, Congress should 
eontain some forum in which those interrelations can be directly 
weighed. At the same time Congress Is requiring greatly increased 
consultation with senior foreign policy officials of the executive 
branch. The result is a potentially unsustainable demand on senior 
executive officials for multiple appearances before Congress. To help 
resolve both problems, and to provide more effective oversight over 
the intelligence community, a Joint Committee on National Security 
should be established. It should perform for the Congress the kinds of 
policy review and coordination now performed in the executive branch 
by the National Security Council. and provide a central point of link- 
age to the President and to the officials of that Council. 

Tn addition, it should take responsibility for Congressional over- 
sieht of the Intelligence Community. The Joint Committee should 
include the leaders of the key foreign. military. and international 
economic policy committees from each Touse. and several Members-at- 
Large appointed by the party leaders. It should be vested with author- 
ity to: 

Receive. analwze and refer reports from the President under the 

War Powers Act. 

_—Reeeive and review analytic products of the intelligence com 

munity. 

--Oversee the system of information classification discussed above. 

Establish a code of condiet to govern the handling by Commit 


tee qaemibers of chissified ar ceneitive ry farm ation 


In two specific areas the Joint Committee might usefully have author 
ity to report legislation to the floor of ench Tlouse. These are to consider 
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written reports from executive officials to the Congress, and of statu 
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In the event that this Committee is not established a Joint Commit- 
fee on Intelligence should be created to assume the important task of 
Congressional oversight of the intelligence community. 

Capacities for Evaluation and Review. Through various proposed 
actions, the Congress might be able to meet. more systematically than 
he fore its responsibilities for the evaluation and review both of major 
programs and of the policies on which they are based. 

Increasing Attentiveness to Foreign Affairs. International con- 
tucts have a beneficial effect in familiarizing Members of Congress 
with overseas conditions and foreign perspectives. To this end, more 
extended travel abroad by Members, the preparation of reports based 
on staff travel, and increased travel by teams of Members are desirable. 
Similarly, greater participation by Members of Congress is inter- 
national negotiations, is an important means of increasing the first- 
hand information available to Members on foreign policy and its 
conduct. 


As to public understanding of foreign policy issues, Congress, 
through carefully organized hearings, can provide needed critical re- 
view of U.S. purposes and policies, Such review is necessary to test the 
soundness and coherence of policy and to generate the public under- THE PURPOSES OF ORGANIZATION 
standing and support without which, in the end, it cannot succeed. 

Recent trends toward opening the deliberations of Congress on 
major foreign policy issues should be encouraged, Committee hearings 


should routinely be open for television. At the discretion of the House 
and Senate, consideration should also be given to making floor debates 
on major foreign policy issues available. 
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CHAPTER 1 


THE IMPORTANCE OF ORGANIZATION 


Organization cannot make a genius out of an incompetent; even 
less can it of itself make the decisions which are required to trigger 
necessary action. On the other hand, disorganization can searcely 
fail to result in inefficiency and can easily lead to disaster. 
—Dwiecut D. BISENHOWER, 1963 


Good organization does not insure successful policy. Nor does poor 
organization preclude successful policy. But steadily and powerfully, 
organizational patterns influence the effectiveness of government. 

Policymaking on any subject of importance requires adequate in- 
formation, careful analysis of the implications of that information, 
consultation with the various parties Jegitimately concerned, and 
liulanced assessment of the alternative courses of action. Once a deci- 
sion is made, it must be clearly communicated to those responsible or 
aifected by it, carefully monitored in its implementation, and evalu- 
ated for its actual effects. These are not functions which occur 
automatically. 

In a necessarily Jarge and complex government, effective operation 
requires a general understanding of who is responsible for what, and 
how those responsibilities interact with the tasks and authorities of 
others. Where organizational structure is logical and clear, the twin 
dangers of deadlock and of neglect are both minimized. Where the 
processes of decision are orderly, or as orderly as the press of events 
permits, decisions profit from the participation of those knowledge- 
able or affected, and from the resulting confidence—even among those 
who sought a different. result—that their views were considered. 

But organization affects more than the efficiency of government; it 
van affect the outcome of decisions. Organizational patterns deter- 
mine the probabilities that a decision will be taken at one level rather 
than another, or in one agency instead of another. And since perspec- 
tives differ from level to level in government, and from agency to 
avency, the resulting decisions will differ also. To illustrate: 


During the 1960s. the U.S. maintained ‘substantial Chemical and 
Biological Warfare capabilities (CBW) and reserved the right to 
use them, contrary to the Geneva protocol of 1925 which most ma- 
jor nations had signed but the U.S. had not. The Joint Chiefs of 
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Staff supported this policy and were understandably disturbed 
by occasional statements of other officials that U.S. policy might 
or should be changed. Consequently, in 1967, the Chiefs asked Sec- 
retary of Defense McNamara to seek formal reaffirmation of the 
policy and a direction to the State Department and Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency to cease statements to the contrary. 


Under the procedures of the Johnson Administration, an issue of 
this sort could reach the President only if a senior official were 
prepared to urge the President to adopt a particular reeommenda- 
tion, even over the opposition of other officials. In the light of his 
other concerns at the time, McNamara decided to take no position. 
He referred the JCS request to Secretary of State Rusk, who for- 
warded it to the Bureau of Politico Military Affairs in State. 
That bureau was divided on the issue. When other bureaus were 
consulted, differences only deepened. During the last vear and a 
half of the Johnson Administration, State proved unable to pro- 
duce an agreed position and the CBW issue was never brought 
tothe White House. 


The Nixon Administration instituted a different, procedure, and it 
produced a different outcome. In 1969, the Chiefs again asked the 
Secretary of Defense to seek a national policy on CBW. The 
Secretary now had a new alternative. He proposed that, consist- 
ent. with the new procedures for the study of major issues, a Na- 
tional Security Study Memorandum be issued requiring an inter- 
agency study to identify all options concerning CBW poliev, and 
stating the pros and cons of each. The study was completed, and 
the issue went toa National Security Council meeting. There the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs personally represented to the Presi- 
dent the Chiefs’ position. But the President had before him the 
counter-arguments. 


After all views had been aired, the President reversed the previ- 
ous pohey. He renounced the right to produce and use biological 
weapons and pledged to sign the 1925 Geneva Protocol.* 


Tt obviously does not. follow that the best process 1s one which brings 
all decisions to the President. The objectives to he served in designing 
organizational arrangements are partially conflicting. They must 
make possible carly and effective Presidential involvement, but must 
also give weight to the perspectives and knowledge of more specialized 
officials. Similarly, though decisions should be well considered and 
carefully thought throngh, they also should be made expeditiously. We 
must he free to respond flexibly to particular situations, but must alsa 
he gnided by Jonger-range goals. We want policy decisions understood 
and supported as widely as possible, but on some occasions they must 
he taken quickly and without broad consultation. 

The design of organizations, like policvinaking itself. must seek to 
balance conflicting objectives. Tt must therefore leave considerable flex- 


Organization, Personality, and Policy. The basic tasks which any 
organizational arrangement must perform—the provision of informa- 
tion, analysis of alternatives, monitoring of implementation and so 
forth—do not change. But there are many ways of performing them. 
The question of which way—which organizational structure—Is best. 
ata given moment in history will depend on at least two factors. 

Any organizational pattern must fit the personal styles of key de- 
cision-makers. Some Presidents and some Secretaries are comfortable 
formulating policy in the presence of other officials and some are not. 
Some want extensive written documentation ; some prefer the give and 
take of oral discussion. Some value the clarity of rigorous lines of 
command and clear-cut jurisdictions; some prefer the competition pro- 
duced by overlapping responsibilities. These are personal predilections 
which any organization arrangement must accommodate, at least in 
part. oe 
The appropriateness of particular organizational arrangements also 


depends on the nature of the policy problems with which they must 
deal. In a period characterized by the wide recognition of externa 


threat and by a high degree of national unity, 2 President may appro- 
priately rely on a small group of advisers. In a period of debate over 
national objectives. and of sharp interaction between foreign policy 
and domestic politics, he may require a larger group. Organizations 
must evolve to meet changing needs. For that reason, it is important to 
outline the world environment in which we believe American foreign 
policy will be required to operate over the near future. We turn to that 


subject in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER 2 


POLICY ISSUES OF THE FUTURE 


pa cis rate ase teieg, Si a 


Progress in dealing with our traditional agenda is no longer enough. 
A new and unprecedented kind of issue has emerged. The problems 
of energy, resources, environment, population, the uses of space and 
the seas, now rank with the questions of military security, ideology, 
and territorial rivalry which have traditionally made up the diplo- 
matie agenda. 

_Henry KISSINGER, January 1975 


Assertions about the future are risky, but for our purposes, predic- 
tions of only the most general kind are necessary, and these can 
.. made with some confidence. We believe that a number of tenden- 
vies already obvious—tendencies concerning the nature of foreign 
policy issues, the degree of interaction and interdependence among 
“ovieties. the changing forms of international relations, and the shift- 
ing sources of power—are deep seated and likely to continue. And we 
ivlieve they have important implications for the way in which the 
iS. must organize to conduct its foreign policy. 

Almost certainly, economic issues will loom larger on the foreign 
policy agenda of the future. Investment policy, international mone- 
tary issues, balance of payments problems, economic development, 
and the terms of trade will continue to be principal concerns of major 
vovernments. It seems clear as well that technological issues will con- 
tinue to grow in importance. Environmental concerns will necessarily 
cross national boundaries. International agreements will affect the use 
of the oceans as sources of food, mineral and energy needs. The use 
of satellites for the identification of earth’s resources and the moni- 
toring of the earth and atmosphere will continue to grow in impor- 
tance. The spread of nuclear technology will offer simultaneously the 
promise of relief from dependence on fossil fuels and the difficulties 
inherent in the dispersion of nuclear technology. 

At the same time, we believe the frequency and intimacy of contact 
between societies will continue to grow. Virtually all governmental 
agencies—not merely State, Defense and Treasury—have interests 
abroad, and are in increasing contact with officials of foreign govern- 
nents. Interparliamentary groups will provide growing contacts 


among legislatures. Private organizations will increasingly operate 
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across national boundaries. The employees of U.S. private and busi- 
ness organizations overseas, already far outnumbering civilian U.S. 
Government employees outside the U.S., will continue to grow, Schol- 
ars and scientists, cultural groups and business organizations will 
increasingly perform activities across national boundaries. 

While we recognize that an interdependent world will intensify rela- 
tions between states and peoples and place a premium on international 
cooperation, it does not diminish the need to retain that independ- 
ence necessary to provide leadership. to secure cooperation on satis- 
factory terms and to make the contribution to world needs which 
national skills, resources and experience permit. 

The U.S. must maintain a healthy economy both for its own sake 
and as the necessary base for its military strength. Yet as global pro- 
ductivity increases, the U.S. share of the world’s wealth inevitably 
diminishes. In 1947, some 50% of the world’s gross national product 
was accounted for by the United £ tes; in 1960 it was 34% ; in 1975 
roughly 27%. The dispersion of weich and productivity will continue, 
making it difficult to resolve major international economic issues by the 
assertion of a U.S. position and the concurrence of three or four other 
powers, 

Moreover, as we have seen a diffusion of power among societies, so we 
are witnessing a diffusion of authority within societies. Once-accepted 
souls and values are inereasingly questioned, the authority of estab- 
lished institutions is challenged, often with outside support, with the 
result of frequent changes in regimes throughout the world. We be- 
lieve these trends are likely to continue at least for the near-term 
future. 

Tt has followed inevitably from the global reach of economic and 
technical issues. from the growing dispersions of power, the develop- 
ment of international communications, and the tripling of the num- 
her of independent states since World War TT, that important ques- 
tions are being more frequently debated in multilateral as well as in 
bilateral forms, Policies affecting energy. nuclear proliferation, in- 
vestment, raw materials, population control, food, weather, the oceans 
will evolve as a result of understandings reached and actions taken in 
international political and technical agencies--the UN, the World 
Bank, the International Monetary Fund, regional security alliances, 
the Oreanization for Eeonomie Cooperation and Development and 
other economic entities, — 

We heheve that the interdependence of foreign and domestic policy 
will grow, When U.S. consumer interests in the price of bread or soy- 
beans conflict with the goals of our relations with the Soviet Union or 


and domestic concerns are direct and difficult. This fact is closely re- 
lated, of course, to the growing international importance of eco- 
nomic problems. International economic forces impact on domestic 
economics, and domestic economics is domestic politics, in the US. and 
everywhere. We believe that the organizational implications of this 
fact are numerous and important. They include changes in the number 
of executive departments involved in foreign policy; the necessity for 
clearer Presidential oversight and direction; a substantial expansion 
in the role of Congress in foreign policy ; the need for better coordina- 
tion between the branches, and an expanded role for public opinion. 
The combined effect of these shifts in the nature of international 


relations seems to us to be the following: 


_-The most pervasive characteristic of international affairs in the 
next decades will be the growing interaction and tightening inter- 
dependence among the nations of the world. As the linkages 
between them multiply in number and in importance, even the 
Jargest nations will not be able to satisfy their basic requirements 
for material well being through independent action. By the same 


token they will be unable to insulate their societies from the 
effects of external forces. 


—Domestic responsibilities of governments will require those gov- 
ernments to work collaboratively with other states. This is the 
practical meaning of interdependence; on economic and technical 
issues, unable by independent action to mect national needs. gov- 
ernments will require accommodation with other societies to gain 


their own ends. 


The requisite cooperation of societies will involve a large number 
of nations. Economic and monetary cooperation have involved 
especially the developed nations of Western Europe, Japan and 
North America, but the growing interrelationships among trade, 
exchange rates, investment and development. will increasingly 
affect all nations. Problems generated by uses of the oceans and 
atmosphere will involve both the developed and_the less-devel- 
oped countries. The regulation of armaments will concern prin- 
eipally the great military powers but all states will have an im- 
portant stake and consequent responsibility. Resource issues will 
involve both producers and consumers. 


_The essential collaboration will take many forms and operate 
through many forums, but will heavily involve multilateral group- 
ings and international agencies. 


“The maintenance of steady, cooperative relations with a wide va- 
riety of states of differing philosophies and contheting objectives 
will require greater sensitivity and understanding. It will be difh- 
cult. because many of the matters involved will directly affect. the 
daily lives of citizens through their effect on prices, wage rates, 
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closely and continuously with our act ions respecting other nations 
and international bodies will involve special effort and severe 
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strain. It can be accomplished only if the American people under- 
stand the issues. 


—It seems fair to infer that in order to undertake these tasks suc- 
cessfully, U.S. policymaking will have to embody essential fea- 
tures which are not casy to combine: extensive public and congres- 
sional participation, a clear sense of purpose and direction, and 
continuity over time. The requirement for participation is obvious: 
as foreign issues increasingly affect domestic conditions, they will 
necessarily draw the attention of many agencies in the executive 
branch, of the Congress, and of the public generally, The need for 
a clear sense of national purpose may be less obvious but it is 
equally important. A cooperative international order can only be 
created by the cumulative effect of consistent actions over an ex- 
tended period. Such consistency requires a guiding sense of pur- 
pose, which is essential also if the claims of specific groups which 
may run counter to long-term national interests are to be resisted. 
Such resistance is difficult unless it is buttressed by long-range na- 


tional purposes which enjoy public support. 


The world which U.S. foreign policy must address, and which the 
organization of the government must be designed to help it address, 
will be one of increasing complexity, interaction, difficulty and danger, 


but also one of crucial opportunities. We will return to these themes THE PRESIDENT AND THE STATE DEPARTMENT 


in the pages which follow. 
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CHAPTER 3 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


“The buck stops here.”’—Harry 5. Troman. 


“The real organization of the government at the higher 
echelons is not what you find in the textbooks or organi- 
zation charts. It is how confidence flows down from the 
President.”—-Deaw Rusk. 


THE NATURE OF PRESIDENTIAL RESPONSIBILITIES 


The day-to-day conduct of foreign affairs is the business of the great 
departments and agencies of the executive branch. State, Defense, 
‘Treasury, and increasingly others: Agriculture, Commerce, Labor, 
the Energy Agency—possess the resources and bear the responsibility 
for helping to determine policy and for carrying it out. Under the 
Constitution the ultimate responsibility for foreign policy in the ex- 
ecutive branch lies with the President. No matter how able and dedi- 
vated his Cabinet subordinates. the President bears great and untrans- 
ferable responsibilities : 


--To provide a conception of national purpose concerning the ex- 
ternal world. a conception sufficiently responsive to American 
interests to enlist the support of the Congress and the people, 
and sufficiently coherent and farsighted to guide the various de- 
partments of the government toward effective and consistent 
policies. 


—To take personal command of decision-making concerning 1s- 
sues which present threats or opportunities to the national 
interest. 


—To insure that the Congress is fully informed of proposed for- 
eign policy initiatives and their basis and that to the extent pos- 
sible, Congress participates in their formulation. 


To resolve conflicts of policy concerning issues on which the 
executive departments, with their necessarily differing per- 
spectives, cannot reconcile their views. 


_'To intervene in the making of decisions where the executive de- 
partments may be capable of resolving their differences but 
may do so in a manner which does not reflect the President’s 
view of the national interest. 
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—To insure that the independent actions of the various depart- 
ments which require coordination are in fact coordinated. 


—To establish and maintain organizational and procedural ar- 
rangements which facilitate the performance of each of those 
asks. 


These responsibilities are heavy. The establishment: of a farsighted 
and coherent view of U.S. interests in the world is particularly dif- 
ficult, and particularly important, as the broad postwar consensus on 
the U.S. role in the world had come into question. The resolution of 
departmental differences has become more difficult as the number of 
agencies involved in foreign policy issues has grown. No important 
foreign policy problem now falls within the jurisdiction of a single 
department ; energy, for example, concerns more than twenty. Mon- 
itoring the flow of action and decision at the departmental level is 
similarly more difficult, though it is essential both to ensure the appro- 
priateness of decisions and the coordination of actions. . 

In meeting these responsibilities, Presidents depend on help of three 
kinds. The first is staff—able assistants, Presidential in perspective. 
The second is structure—a set of mechanisms and procedures in the 
Executive Office of the President designed to facilitate the swift and 
effective discharge of Presidential responsibilities. The third is strong 
performance from the Cabinet departments. We discuss them in order. 


PRESIDENTIAL STAFF 


The functions of Presidential staff are many. All are important. In 
addition to providing assistance to the President in the performance 
of each of the tasks just referred to, Presidential staff must : 


—identify issues likely to require Presidential attention. 


~Seeture those issues for efficient Presidential understanding and 

deciston—insuring that the relevant facts are available, a full 
set of alternatives are presented. agency positions are placed in 
perspective. 


—assur ‘ 5. permitti 1 
issure due process, permitting each interested department an 
opportunity to state tts case, 


aansipre that ¢ otiag artipa ara inf y Vet 

int affected parties are clearly Informed of decisions onee 
taken, and that their own responsibilities respecting those deci- 
sions are specified, 


—nionitor the implementation of Presi dat ih capi. 


4 proved 
—assess the results of decisions take Wi 7 

Mts of decisions taken, drawing from those assess- 
ments implications for future action. 


Various other tasks may appropriately be undertaken by Presi- 
dential staff. But the essential tasks, we believe, are those described. 


The defining characteristic of these tasks is that they embody staff 
responsibilities rather than line authority. They provide assistance 
to the President, not direction to departmental officials other than 
to convey Presidential instructions. T here should be only one official 
with line responsibility in the White House, and that is the Presi- 


dent himself. 


The Assistant for National Security Affairs. It is eloquent testimony 
to the extraordinary abilities of the present Assistant to the President 
for National Security Affairs that he has met the requirements of that 
post while simultaneously serving as an active and effective Secre- 
tary of State. His holding of both positions has arisen from quite 
special circumstances, it 1s well established, and we make no recom- 
mendation concerning it. As we have stressed earlier, we seek not to 
address matters of topical interest, but the enduring and longer-term 


problems of government organization. 


Having reviewed the responsibilities the Assistant for National 
Security Affairs must meet over the long term, we conclude that 
these responsibilities, involving essential personal assistance to the 
President, management of issues for Presidential decision, and the 
direction of the National Security Council staff, shoud normally 
in future be performed by an individual with no other official re- 
sponsibilitics. The actual choice would of course rest with the 


President. 


The reasons for this are two. The first. is simply that the responsi- 
bilities of that Assistant are heavy and important enough to require 
the undivided attention of even the ablest public servant. The second 
is that an Assistant to the President must be a facilitator of decision, 
a conduit to the President, a force for balance and even-handedness 
in the presentation and consideration of issues. These are staff func- 
tions. They are not easily made compatible with the responsibilities 
of a Cabinet officer, a line official who must necessarily act as the chief 


of a great department. 


THE NATURE OF PRESIDENTIAL MACHINERY 

Since 1947, the basic White House machinery for the resolution of 
major foreign affairs issues has remained remarkably stable. Though 
Presidents have used it. quite differently, the structure of the National 
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afforded its statutory members—currently the President, Vice Presi- 
dent, Secretary of State, Secretary of Defense--and the others nor- 
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mally present, especially the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
the Director of the CIA, a familiar if unevenly used mechanism for 
the airing of differences, the discussion of alternatives, the stating of 
recommendations, and the making of Presidential decisions. Perhaps 
even more useful has been the basis the NSC has provided for the devel- 
opment of a small staff, headed by the Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs. 

The primary NSC mechanism for dealing with the majority of sig- 
nificant foreign policy issues is the NSC Senior Review Group/Inter- 
departmental Group structure. Under current procedures the Presi- 
dent directs that an interdepartmental group undertake a review of a 
specified problem and formulate policy options. The papers of this 
group are reviewed by a more senior group, chaired by the President’s 
National Security Advisor. Following this review, papers are either 
forwarded directly to the President for decision or become the basis for 
a NSC meeting, after which the President makes his decision. Presi- 
dential decisions are then expressed in decision memoranda distributed 
to all concerned departments. The systematic development of inter- 
agency positions for Presidential decision under this system has 
proven an effective procedure for dealing with significant. and com- 
plex policy questions at the Presidential level. 

In the Commission’s view, the NSC structure should now be broad- 
ened in scope, membership, and use. As we suggest in Chapter 2, the 
nature of foreign policy problems facing this country has changed 
dramatically since 1947. So has the nature of international power. 
Increasingly, economic forces define the strength or weakness of na- 
tions, and economic issues dominate the agenda of international nego- 
tiation. National security policy is no longer a mix of simply of diplo- 
matic and military affairs: properly understood, national security 
embraces economic policy too. Accordingly, we recomment that: 


The membership of the National Security Council be expanded to 
include the Secretary of the Treasury, and its jurisdiction be en- 
larged to include major issues of international economic policy- 
making. 


As indicated in Chapter 2, we also are aware that the distinction 
between foreign and domestic policy is increasingly tenuous, especially 
with respect to foreign economue policy, With the broadening of the 
NSC to inelide foreign economic considerations, the degree to which 
domestic considerations must be blended into foreign policy making 
alsa expands, and the need arises for an institutional link or bridge 
between the mechanisms through which domestic and foreign policy 


( 


making body to establish that bridge for formulating foreign economic 
policy. We believe it also appropriate that: 


On an ad hoc basis, the President should invite to NSC meetings 
at which issues with important domestic implications are being 
discussed either Cabinet or staff officials concerned with domestic 
policymaking. 


Finally, if the expansion of scope and membership of the NSC is to 
be meaningful, the NSC should be used more extensively as a delibera- 
tive body—the highest forum in the executive branch where the major 
issues of foreign policy are aired and debated, prior to presidential 
decision. The exact manner in which the NSC is used must be left to 
Presidential choice. But we believe that when the NSC’s potential 
for informed and balanced consideration of issues is not used, impor- 
tant opportunities may be missed. If the NSC staff is to remain staff, 
then those having line operating responsibilities—the cabinet officers 
who are members of the Council itself—must be extensively involved in 
White House policymaking through the NSC mechanim. 


Alternatives. The structure we recommend, which places foreign 
economic policy in a subcouncil designed to form an institutional 
bridge between the mechanisms through which domestic and foreign 
policy are made, is not the only system for which a strong case can 
be made. We have considered two main alternatives. The first. is repre- 
sented by the current situation, in which foreign economic decision- 
making is handled through a separate coordinating mechanism (the 
Council on International Economie Policy, or the Economic Policy 
Board), with the Domestic Council a third separate mechanism. The 
second alternative was the creation of a single overall policy council, 
either encompassing the full Cabinet or some sub-set of Cabinet officials 
responsible for both foreign and domestic policy. 

We conclude that the first alternative is practicable, especially if the 
Secretary of the Treasury becomes a member of the National Security 
Council and close. coordination is developed between the Presidential 
economic staff and the staff of the NSC. While the system is workable, 
however, it does not seem to us nearly so desirable as the one we pro- 
pose. Economic policy is now so central both to foreign and to domes- 
tie policy that we believe it should not. be considered separately. The 
desires of Cabinet. departments may indeed be to treat it separately, so 
that the special perspectives of diplomacy or of nalitary affairs on the 
one hand, and of international trade and monetary issues on the other 
are assured sympathetic forums of their own, But it is exactly the 
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council of the NSC and the appropriate domestic economic polrey- 


integration of these perspectives. The severity of that problem is 
greatly eased if both kinds of policy issues are dealt with through 
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linked mechanisms and with the help of an integrated Presidential 
staff. 

The second alternative, that of a Cabinet or an overall policy coun- 
cil, is in theory more attractive. In practice, however, we believe it 
would prove cumbersome and inefficient. There do remain issues— 
of base rights in Spain. for example. or the utility of housing allow- 
ances ag an alternative to low income housing construction—which 
may need resolution at the White House level but which are so dis- 
tinctively “foreign” or “domestic” as to put an unnecessary burden on 
those many members of the Cabinet, or even of an executive council 
of the Cabinet. who would take no interest in them, and whose presence 
might inhibit free discussion among those more directly involved. 


Using the Machinery. The scope of jurisdiction accorded to the 
foreign policy machinery at the Presidential level is one consideration ; 
the formality and regularity with which it is used are others. Recom- 
mendations concerning these latter factors cannot be made with con- 
fidence, The manner in which a President uses the machinery of the 
White Flouse must conform to his own preferences and style of deci- 
sion. We do not seek to control Presidential style, but we offer some 
observations about the alternatives. 

Some Presidents may impart great regularity to the operation of the 
White House foreign policy machinery. establishing formal commit- 
tees of fixed membership with regular mectings and established agen- 
das. Others may prefer less fixed ad hoc arrangements and dig deep 
into the departments or the White House staff for substantive advice. 
Both tendencies have advantages, and both have drawbacks. 

The disadvantages of formality may be significant as foreign policy 
problems increasingly ent across departmental lines and intersect. with 
domestic and political considerations. Formal mechanisms originally 
well balanced and well conceived mav become too narrow or rigid. 
Informality presents the opposite disadvantages: extensive attention 
may be accorded to some questions, while the consideration given 
others may be inadequate or late. Ad hoe decision processes, moreover, 
are likely to be less accessible than more formal ones; even when they 
produce successful results they may fail to meet. the needs of Cabinet, 
officials for regular channels of communication. clear opportunities 
to state their positions. and timely and explicit guidance once decisions 
are made, 

There is obviously no perfect. way to use the White House foreign 
poliey machinery. Whatever approach a President chooses should be 
taken with attention to its weaknesses as well as its strengths, and 


important issues, and allows the representation of all relevant 
perspectives. 

Another set of Presidential choices with important implications are 
those concerning who should chair the various permanent and ad hoc 
committees of the NSC. White T[ouse staff members bring a Presi- 
dential perspective to the task, but in such roles may too easily acquire 
line authority. Departmental officials as chairmen may feel obliged to 
protect departmental positions and consequently have difficulty getting 
agreement on decisions from other departments; their committees may 
succumb to patchwork consensus of bad decisions which all members 
can live with. But wherever departmental officials are of sufficient 
breadth, their use as chairmen can signal the perspectives to which 
the President wishes to give primacy, and it can also link decision- 
making more closely to implementation. A President must weigh what 
he hopes to accomplish with a given committee, and choose its head 
and membership accordingly. 

We have spoken of “machinery,” but the mechanical reference should 
not give a false impression, Policymaking isnot a branch of mechanics: 
however wisely designed or carefully utilized, no machinery is ade- 
quate to assure its results. The selective use of various mechanisms and 
forums in ways which fit the particular issues, positions, and person- 
alities involved is as much a part of the President’s responsibility as 
is the necessity, finally, to decide the substantive issues. 


The Role of the Departments. Whether or not Departmental officials 
are used to chair White House committees, they and their departments 
must be drawn deeply into the formulation of policy at the Presidential 
level. for may reasons. One is to avoid the bottleneck created when 
unnecessarily large numbers of decisions are reserved for the President. 
A. second is to place a share of responsibility for the making of deci- 
sions in the hands of those having the most relevant professional ex- 
perience and the deepest technical understanding of the issues. A third, 
as we have indicated above, is to put decisionmaking responsibilities, 
as far as possible, in the hands of those who must take responsibility 
for implementation. 

Having made clear how important we believe strong departmental 
performance in the conduct. of foreign policy to be, we turn in the 
following chapters to more detailed discussions of the special roles of 
particular departments, and of the changes we believe are needed to 
equip them to undertake those. roles. ln the course of these discussions, 
numerous additional elements of White House organization are spelled 


out. These include: 
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procedures must allaw for some flexibility: ad hoe arrangements must. 
be placed in an overall framework which insures full coverage of all 


needs more economic. intelligence and planning capability, with 
one member having explicit responsibility for international cco- 
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nomic policy; and other interagency economics coordinating 
machinery (Chapter 5) ; 


—creation of a Council of International Planning to engage in 
longer-term government-wide planning (Chapter 10) ; 


—the role of a Science Advisory mechanism in managing interde- 
partmental studies of questions of global resource and environ- 
mental interdependence (Chapter 10) ; 


—a revised role for the Office of Management and Budget in the 
defense and foreign affairs budget processes (Chapters 6 and 11). 


CHAPTER 4 


THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Tho President makes foreign policy. In the conduct of foreign af- 
fairs, however, the central department of government is, and must. 
continue to be, the State Department. Only it has responsibilities across 
the full range of official U.S. external relations. 

In recent years some have asserted that the State Department, to 
fulfill this central role, should direct and manage all foreign policy. 
Organizational steps have been proposed to put such a proposition into 
effect. For reasons discussed in Chapter 2 involving the wide range 
and sensitivity of world problems, we do not. believe any agency can 
assume such authority for the resolution of foreign policy issues. The 
State Department. cannot be expected to direct the Defense Depart- 
ment, or Treasury, or Agriculture. Commerce and the Energy Agency 
on many of the issues on which it. is engaged with them, simply because 
foreign policy considerations are involved. But if the deepening and 
necessary involvement of many other agencies in foreign policy makes 
such central management by any one department. impossible, it also 
makes central coordination and leadership imperative. Below the 
President only the State Department can perform these functions. 

Foreign offices the world over fulfill three fundamental responsibili- 
ties. First, they serve as the central locus of information about coun- 
tries and conditions and events abroad: although assisted by intelli- 
gence agencies and indeed by many other agencies, it is in the end the 
foreign offices which marshall the information and form the judg- 
ments on which the policies and actions toward other countries are 
founded. Secondly, foreign offices have the principal role in formulat- 
ing policies and recommending to heads of government courses of 
action to govern the country’s external relations; in so doing they work 
with other parts of the government which have international interests 
and responsibilities. And, thirdly. through embassies, posts and mis 
sions, and by dealing with foreien diplomats and international or- 
ganizations, foreign offiees maintain communication with other 
countries. 

Tn reviewing the organization of the eovernment for the conduct of 
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the Department of State, and has soucht to evaluate its performance 
in the fulfllment of these basic functions. Many of our findings and 
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recommendations are discussed in chapters of this report relating to 
the various specialized aspects of foreign affairs—international eco- 
nomic, national security, intelligence, ete.—where the State Depart- 
ment has only a part, albeit an important part, of the action. Tn this 
Chapter we abstract some of the recommendations from the more de- 
tuled presentations which bear quite directly on the operation of the 
Department. and present others not elsewhere developed, in order 
to provide an integrated view of what we believe to be the changes 
necessary in the State Department to make it better able to meet the 
changing conditions in the. world around us, In so doing we propose 
to discuss, first, the basic role we envisage from the Department and 
the organizational changes which would seem to emerge from that 
role: the Office of Congressional Relations and the role of the Deputy 
Secretary: and. third. the adjustments we believe necessary in the 
overall management of the Department. to achieve fuller effectiveness. 
A fmal section of this Chapter summarizes the changes recommended 
in the organization of the State Department with an organization 
ehiurt. 


MAJOR ROLES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The Information and Assessment Role. Research undertaken for the 
Comuussion highliohts many instances inthe past where policymakers 
have failed to understand why foreign governments were taking 
certain aetions. or to anticipate the impact of a U.S. action, and thus 
have designed actions aimed at one objective which in fact triggered 
contrary reactions by foreign governments, Limiting such mistakes 
hy having available the most reHable information and the most pro- 
found understanding of foreign events, personalities and conditions 
isa first order of importance. In earlier periods foreign policymakers 
could rely on the relative strength of the U.S. to provide a comfortable 
margin for error, Today. with the increasing interdependence of U.S. 
security and economic interests with the interests of other countries, 
policy choices must take more precise account of the impact. of U.S 
actions on foreign governments. 

In the future environments we have postulated for American foreign 
policy, this core of information, understanding and judgment—this 
foreton assessment will be eritieal to policy choices. Major foreign 
policy issues will involve domestic agencies, with their own sources of 
information, and their own interests, But the State Department will 
be in the best position to assess the impact of decisions and actions 
abroad. 


It will frequently be necessary for the “Apbrovey PO Rétease'2003/02/27 : 


against a pohiey which may be attractive domest tically (e.g. the sale 
of agricultural products under certain conditions) beeause of the 


negative effects on national foreign policy and goals. This position 
will not be easy or comfortable; it will be impossible to maintain unless 
the Department is both correct in its assessments and aggressive in 
arguing them. 

We believe, therefore, as we discuss in Chapter 9, that far more than 
ever before the State Department and the Foreign Service must be 
equipped to fulfill this role of foreign assessment; that is, an under- 
standing of why foreign governments take, or do not take, certain 
actions; the anticipation of the actions foreign governments are likely 
to take; and, in light of that understanding and anticipation, the 
prediction of the impact actions will have and designing initiatives 
or reactions accordingly. Foreign Service reporting is one component 
of this core understanding, assessment and judgment. 

The Commission believes that the assessment role will increasingly 
become the major “comparative advantage” of the Department of 
State. Other departments will have superior competence in specialized 
tasks; other departments will be able to participate in direct negotia- 
tions; other departments will have close and continuing contact with 
their counterparts in other governments and international organiza- 
tions. But no other department can provide the government with 
detailed understanding and judgment of the dynamics of foreign 
societies and governments and multilateral groupings and agencies. 
The Secretary and his supporting staff must assure that the depart- 
mental and foreign services fulfill this role and capitalize upon it in 
maintaining a leadership position in the conduct of foreign policy. 

The Policy Development Role. For all but the simplest issues, de- 
veloping policy is a complex process. A wide mixture of individuals. 
agencies, perspectives and goals are involved. Divergence is inevitable. 
Conscious and persistent efforts at reconciliation are the norm, not the 
exception, The Commission thus has devoted much effort to those 
issues which involve many parts of the government. especially foreign 
economic policy, global environmental and resource problems, defense 
and arms control. 

Tn each of these the State Department has an important role but 
shares responsibility with other agencies and departinents. The Depart- 
ment’s central place in the foreign affairs community requires it to 
monitor, oversee, and influence foreign activities of other agencies if 
consistent poliey im all these areas is to be developed. Elsewhere in 
(lis report the nature of these problems and specific reconunendat ions 
are set forth, Here, in fouking at the organization of the Department 
of State. we summarize those findings which relate to the role the 
Department should play in the critical process of policy development, 
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les, a in O30 ay between the “foreign” and the 


“economic” considerations. [t highlights the complications which arise 
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from the fact that responsibility for domestic economic policy is dis- 
tributed among a great many departments and agencies. In that chap- 
ter and in Chapter 12, the Commission makes recommendations for 
developing the necessary expertise within the Department to permit 
it to fulfill its mission. and it suggests what that mission should be; 
notably, one of sharing the responsibilities with other agencies, and 
a close participation and monitoring by the State Department in all 
aspects relating to foreign relations. 

The State Department has taken some steps to strengthen its eco- 
nomic capability, but much more needs to be done. Traditionally the 
Department and Foreign Service have tended to downgrade economic 
matters in favor of political affairs and, compared to the domestic 
agencies, there 1s a thinness of economic expertise. This imbalance has 
been exacerbated by the normal political preoccupation of most Sec- 
retaries of State. Geographic bureaus dominate the working level 
activity of the Department and assignments in these bureaus are 
widely seen as having higher career awards than employment in the 
functional bureaus: for example. those dealing with economics or 
with oceans, environment and scientific affairs. Thus recruitment. suf- 
fers and with it the ability to command the respect. of other units of 
the Department or other agencies. 

This situation may be most critical for what we have called global 
issues—those questions of global environmental and resource interde- 
pendence such as, for example. weather modification or atmospheric 
pollution, which are rapidly becoming of much greater importance, 

The need to equip the Department. of State better to deal with these 
issues and to play a balancing role in foreign economic policy is pre- 
sented extenstvely in other chapters. In particular the discussion and 
recommendations on personnel highlights the need for improving the 
quality of personnel in the economic and scientific fields, But it is also 
necessary to assure that interdependence and economic issues are more 
completely integrated with each other and with the whole body of 
foreign pohcy. For that reason we have recommended that the Under 
Secretary for Economic Affairs should be broadened in scope to be 
Under Secretary for Kconomic and Scientific Affairs. We are recom- 
mending that the Under Secretary therefore be responsible for four 
vlosely related: bureaus: 

(a) For International economic and Business Affairs: 

thy For Energy. Transportation. and Conununieation Aftairs: 

fe) For Oceans, Environmental, and Scientific Adfairs sand 

(cl) For Food, Population and Development Affairs, 


The effect of this recommendation we hope will be to arya a coh 
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of State, 


In the area of national security. defense and arms control, some- 
what parallel problems arise in interagency relations, in the organ)- 
zation of the Department and in the personnel competence to perform 
the role effectively. The Department is more closely engaged in defense 
and arms control issues, and has a more direct impact. on the develop- 
ment of policy in these areas. 

Accordingly, the Commission is recommending in Chapter 6 that 
the position of Under Secretary of State for Political and Security 
Affairs be established as a successor to the existing positions of Under 
Secretary for Political Affairs and Under Secretary for Security 
Assistance so that a strong, institutionalized voice for these issues is 
placed in the top command of the Department. This change would 
provide a single, top level official with responsibility for political- 
military affairs, would bring security assistance into its proper relation- 
ship with the larger range of security issues, and would provide a 
focal point for policy integration of political and defense matters. 

The Commission also believes other steps are necessary in the defense 
and arms control area. As in the case of economic and global interde- 
pendence issues, personne! competences must be upgraded and recom- 
mendations to this effect are set forth in the Personnel Chapter. 
Similarly, the regional bureaus of the Department. charged with the 
direct conduct of most bilateral relations. should improve their 
polttical-military capabilities, Above all the Department of State must 
provide its contribution and participate effectively in national security 
policy as one aspect of its central responsibility for monitoring the 
total U.S. foreign concerns: to do so such questions must receive con- 
tinuous and competent attention. 

Finally. on the question of public diplomacy—toreign cultural and 
information programs—the Commission has concluded (Chapter 9) 
that the function of advocacy of foreign policy, currently a part of 
the responsibilities of the U.S. Information Agency as well as of the 
State Department, can most effectively be carried out entirely in the 
Department of State. It recommends that all programs which articu- 
late and explain foreign policy should be combined in a new State 
Department Office of Policy Information. The other mujor change 
recommended in Chapter 9 affecting the Department of State in this 
field calls for the transfer of functions currently carried out by the 
Bureau of Cultural and Educational Affairs toa new Information and 
Cultural Affairs Agency (ICA) along with the bulk of USTA. 

To summarize, then, i order to serve the policy development role of 
the Department of State, Che Commission has found the need to estab 
lish two major functional arms at the top level of Under Secretary—— 
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Scent irs. En addition, a tieh level office should be established 


to deal with the public diplomacy responsibilities of the Department. 
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The Conduct of Relations. However satisfactory policy decisions 
may be, and however good the assessments upon which they are based, 
desired outcomes are dependent upon turning decisions into actions. 
Thus the third primary role of the Department of State—historically 
a central responsibility—is the actual conduct of relations with other 
governments and the representation of the United States in interna- 
tional organizations. These tasks—-the essence of diplomacy—will con- 
tinue to be the primary responsibility of the Department’s geographic 
and frnetional bureaus in Washington. which must assure that rela- 
tions are expertly conducted through embassies, missions and posts 
abroad. Recommendations relating to this matter are presented in 
Chapter 9. 

The geographic bureaus of the Department are designed to be focal 
points in Washington for all U.S. official activity relating to individual 
foreign countries and regions. These bureaus cannot formulate policy 
in isolation, since they must take into account both the perspectives 
of the functional portions of the Department of State and of other 
agencies and departments. But just as the Department as a whole must 
have substantive expertise even in those areas where more specialized 
agencies are the major actors, the geographic bureaus cannot be totally 
dependent upon the functional bureaus. Economic issues, for example, 
look different from the perspective of economic officers in a regional 
bureau than from the viewpoint of economic oflicers in the Bureau of 
Economic and Business Affairs. The same is true for other specialties. 
The geographic bureaus. therefore, must have the ability to link re- 
gional and substantive concerns, to translate broad policy in fune- 
tional areas to regional appheations., For this reason, we believe that 
asa general rule. Deputy Assistant Secretaries in the regional bureaus, 
rather than heading up one division of the geographic area of the 
bureau. should have functional responsibilities for the entire bureau. 
The former pattern has the effect of under-emphasizing functional 
considerations at a time when the geographic bureaus must take : 
broader perspective if they are to be effective. Such functional respon- 
sibilities of Deputy Assistant Secretaries ta regional Bureaus, more- 
over, can coineide with responsibilities of the funetional Under 


Secretaries, 


CONGRESSIONAL RELATIONS AND THE ROLE OF THE DEPUTY 
SECRETARY 
The foregoing discussion outlines the changing role of the Depart- 


ment of State and emphasizes the adjustments needed to meet the 
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and assessment role, the policy development role, and the conduct. of 


relations. The fulfillment of these responsibilities depends also on a 
number of other aspects of organization within the Department. Thus 
we have made extensive recommendations on the personnel structure 
for foreign affairs in Chapter 12, fully aware that the capability and 
performance of people is at. the heart of effective operation. The budget 
and its place in coordination among departments is taken up in Chapter 
Il, especially the need for improved processes in marshalling resources 
to foreign policy objectives. In Chapter 9 on the Practice of Diplom- 
acy, we heave discussed the important part played by the country 
directors, 

_ Before turning to the key question of managing the Department of 
State, we want to make brief comments on two offices and functions: 
the Office of Congressional Relations and the Deputy Secretary. 

An especially important staff function is the support of the Secretary 
and Department in relationships with the Congress. The Commission 
is aware that many advocate that the Office for Congressional Rela- 
tions (H) be expanded and upgraded to insure more responsiveness 
to, and improved consultation with, the Congress. We have no quarrel 
with this idea, but we believe effective Congressional relations must. be 
the responsibility not only of the Secretary and of this office of Con- 
gressional Relations, but of all the principal officials of the Depart- 
ment, down through at least the deputy assistant secretary levels. Thus 
the Office of Congressional Relations should not act asa buffer between 
officials of the Department and Members of Congress or Congressional 
committees; rather, it should facilitate an increasing range and depth 
of such contacts. 

The importance of the position of the Deputy Secretary cannot be 
overemphasized, The Commission, as other commissions before it. has 
been impressed with the difficult, multiple rele which the Secretary 
must fill. He is the personal adviser to the President on foreign policy. 
Ife is the official voice of the United States in dealing with other 
nations-—to an extent that his personal presence or absence at a meet- 
ing or a social function becomes itself a factor in foreign policy. He 
must represent the executive branch to the Congress in all aspects of 
foreign affairs where responsibility is shared. In many of these activi- 
ties he cannot be substituted. But then, in addition and uot least, he 
must manage one of the most comples organizations of government : 
The Department of State. 

Clearly the Secretary needs a Deputy in whom he can put the great 
est reHance. However, this relationship. Deputy and principal diffi- 
cult In any organization, 1s especially sensitive with the Secretary of 
phey cannot bean after ego in the 
usual pattern. [If makes it all the more Important, therefore, that the 


State for the very reason that. he oot to his Deputy only a limited 
€ 
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Secretary delegate as much as possible of the management of the 
Department. At a minimum the Deputy should be able to integrate 
the multiple geographic, functional and staff offices of which the 
Department is comprised. He should also be able to assist the Secretary 
in marshalling the personnel and administrative support elements— 
the resources of the Department—to the basic policy purposes. 


OVERALL MANAGEMENT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Traditionally the State Department, and particularly the Foreign 
Service, has accorded little attention to management. Indeed there is 
a general antipathy towards the very idea of management. We believe 
that in large measure this arises from a significant misunderstanding 
of what management really is. 

Management is not housekeeping. Management is not even adminis- 
tration, although both administration and housekeeping are impor- 
tant aids to management. Management is direction and control. It 
follows that, only the Secretary and the Deputy Secretary can manage 
the Department in the sense of pulling together all the substantive 
policy effort. and the personnel and administrative support into a single 
effective whole. Only they are in a position to do so. The Under 
Secretaries and the Deputy Under Secretary “for Management” man- 
age their own areas of responsibility, just as each Assistant. Secretary 
manages his Bureau. and each Ambassador manages his Embassy. For 
the Department as a whole, the Under Secretaries have responsibility 
for the policies and activities falling within their functional areas, and 
they assist the Secretary and Deputy Sceretary by directing such poli- 
cles and activities in all bureaus. 

This concept of the nature of management has two important. impli- 
eations for the Department. In the first place, the Seeretary and the 
Deputy cannot delegate the management of the Department asa whole. 
Thev can delegate authority to supervise functions and activities, but 
the control and direction of the entire Department remains with them. 
If personnel and budgets and communications are to be marshalled 
in supportof policy in a single strong effort, only the Secretary and 
Deputy Secretary can bring it about. Their personal involvement in 
these matters makes the difference between a strong and a weak 
Department. 

Tn the second place. this concept of management underlies recon 
mnchdations we lave inade ia the Personnel section of the report, 
hotably those concerning the training and experience Foreign Service 
Officers and other government officials must receive in the practice of 
Inanagement——direction and control--if they are to fulfill their respon- 
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inthe Department. In the Personnel Chapter we have recommended 


quite specific steps that must be taken to improve the management of 
Departmental divisions, and posts and missions abroad. 

To assist the Secretary in the management of the Department we 
have made a number of specific suggestions relating to the several func- 
tions discussed in this report. Here we would only make a few recom- 
mendations which relate first, to the so-called management side of the 
Department and second, to the responsibilities of some of its senior 
officials. 

With respect to the Deputy Under Secretary for Management we 
believe, that it is important, once having removed the notion rather 
widely held that he manages the Department, to recognize that he does 
play a critical role in marshalling the supporting services for the Secre- 
tary in the Secretary’s management of the Department. We recom- 
mend that : 


Lhe position of Deputy Under Secretary for Management be ele- 
vated to Under Secretary. 


In this new post the Under Seerctary for Management should insure 
that organization, internal processes, and resources are well matched 
with the requirements of policy and operating activities. 

One important reason for raising the level of this position to Under 
Secretary arises from the heavy responsibilities we would assign to him 
for directing the proposed Foreign Affairs Executive Service as de- 
tailed in Chapterl2. The Commission attaches great importance to this 
new personnel concept for selecting and assigning the foreign affairs 
leadership of the future across departmental lines. 

To assist the Secretary and the Under Secretary for Management in 
assessing both the Department’s performance as an organization, and 
the effectiveness of field posts and missions in conducting our foreign 
relations, the Commission is recommending in Chapter 9 that the 
Office of the Inspector General of the Foreign Service, with representa- 
tives of other agencies, be given a mandate to inspect the overseas 
activities of the other agencies associated with embassies and consulates 
inaddition to those of the Department of State. 

On a related matter, we believe that the expanded responsibilities 
of the Inspector General for Foreign Affairs, the proposed creation of 
an Assistant Secretary of State for Food, Population and Develop- 
ment Adfairs, the work of the new Congressional Budget Offtee, and 
the expanded capabilities of the General Accounting Office, together 
provide adequate inspection eapability for foreign assistance pro- 


grams. The Commission thus recommends that : 


Lhe BAO: vs the luspector General of Foreign clssistance be abol- 
1265 9996000300011 be transferred to the proposed 


slssistant Secretary for Food, Population and Development Affairs. 
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The Inspector General for Foreign Affairs should include close 
field scrutiny of foreign assistance programs in the course of “conduct 
of relations” inspections. 

A major and continuing problem of the Department of State has 
been the ambiguous relationships and jurisdictions among its senior 
officials, Currently the Department has eight individuals below the 
Secretary and Deputy Secretary and above the Assistant Secretary 
level: three Under Secretaries, a Deputy Under Secretary, a Counselor 
and three Anbassadors-at-Large. The roles of none of these 
officials can be considered clear-cut. The Commission therefore would 
press for the establishment of the following general principle: 


Under Secretary positions should be reserved for supervisory 
Officers having responsibility for specific portions of the Depart- 
ments work, for example, Political and Security Affairs, Economic 
and Scientific Affairs. and Management. Under Secretaries are 
senior officers by virtue of their direct management responsibilities 
for subordinate bureaus and their responsibility for regional buremu 
uetiritees in their assigned functional areas. These positions should 
nat wornally be used for sad hoc trouble shooters” or “roving 
ambassadors.” 


Clearly the Secretary will wish to assign to a single individual 
responsibility for special new and important problems, for conduct of 
inportant negotiations, or for overseeing develping situations. Flexi- 
bility of structure is essential to meet these very real and difficult 
needs. Normally, however, we do not believe that the positions and 
titles of Under Secretary should be used for these purposes. Instead, 
the Commission recommends that: 


The positions of Counselor of the Department and Ambassadors- 
at- Large should he used for the special assignments requiring senior 
attention, under the direction of the Secretary. The Counselor 
should remain a permanent position, while A mbassudors-at-Large 
should he appointed for shorter periods of time and specific projects. 


SUMMARY OF CHANGES PROPOSED FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The major organizational chanees proposed throughout this report 
J ea ay x 
which pertain to the Department of State can be seen by comparing 
Table 1. Current Deguartinental Ntructuee, with Table 2. Proposed 
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the position of Under Secretary of State for Security Assistance would 
be abolished. 

(2) The responsibilities of the Under Secretary for Economic A- 
fairs would be broadened to make this official the Under Secretary 
for Economic and Scientific Affairs. 

(3) Responsibilities at the functional bureau level. currently di- 
vided between the Bureau of Economic and Business Affairs and the 
Bureau of Oceans and International Environmental and Scientific 
Affairs, would be expanded to form four bureaus: 


-—Reonomie and Business Affairs. 
~—Food, Population and Development Affairs. 
—Oceans, Environment and Scientific A ffairs. 


—Transportation, Communication and Energy Affairs. 

(4) A new Senior Officer for Policy Information would direct the 
press, public affairs and policy information funetions currently in 
the Department and those which would be added to the Department 
trom the U.S. Information Agency, 

(5) The Burean of Cultural and Educational Affairs would he 
transferred to the proposed Information and Cultural Affairs Ageney 
(ICA). 

(6) The current Deputy Under Secretary for Management would 
be upgraded to full Under Secretary status, 

(7) The Bureau of International Organization Affairs would be 
reconstituted as a Bureau of United Nations Affairs. with its current 
functional activities transferred to new bureaus outlined under item 3 
above (see Chapter 9). 

(8) A Special Assistant to the Secretary for Plumanitarian and 
TTuman Rights Affairs would be created (see Chapters), 

(9) The Oflice of the Inspector General for Foreign Assistance 
would be abolished. 

(10) Phe Foreign Service Institute, to refleet its new responsibilities 
(Chapter 12) would be renamed the Foreign Affairs Institute. 

In terms of numbers, these proposals Jeave the top command of 
the State Department at the same level as previeusly: one Under 
Secretary position would be abolished. one deputy Under Secretary 
would be raised to Under Secretary. At the bureau level, one bureau 
would be transferred to another ageney and two additional bureaus 


would be divided out AST THe Be There would bea net increase 
Mractire, These changes are its follows: Approved For Release 2003/02/27 : CIA-RRRRAROGZ89R0 senior officer, but of relatively little additional 


(1) The Under Secretary of State for Political Affairs would be- 


come the Under Secretary of State for Political and Security Affairs: 


staff. En addition, one offiee—that of Inspector General for Foreign 
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Tabce 1.--Department of State as currently organized 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE AS CURRENTLY ORGANIZED 
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TABLE 2.—Department of State as proposed 
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THE CONDUCT OF FOREIGN POLICY 
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CHAPTER 5 


ORGANIZATION FOR INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMIC POLICY 


THE NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 


International Economic Policy is concerned with the wide variety of 
“teractions between the economy of the United States and the econo- 
nies of other nations—trade and investment, resource requirements, 
jonetary exchanges and financial flows, travel and transport, foreign 
qssistance programs and the workings of international businesses, to 
name the more important ones. The issues arising from our interna- 
ronal economic life are becoming more complicated as well as more 
interdependent. They will require a fresh and greater emphasis in both 
our domestic and foreign policymaking processes. 

This is partly a matter of sheer quantity. The volume of interna- 
tional economic transactions has grown at unprecedented rates over 
‘he past. decade and more, substantially faster than the growth of 
domestic economies. And this integration of the world economy is 
likely to continue, for it is fostered by such fundamental forces as 
ile growing ease of communication, the speed of transportation, the 
vege for higher living standards. and the vast. accumulation and 
snread of knowledge. 

As international economic relationships increase, so do interdepend- 
encies. Mutual benefits will normally flow from these interdependen- 
vies. as trade provides cheaper sources of goods and broader markets 
for national products, and as financial flows supply needed capital for 
<ome and investment outlets for others. But interdependence also can 
necome uncomfortable. Sources of critical materials may prove vul- 
nerable to economic or political forces. Business and labor interests 
may have difficulty adjusting to changes in the flow of international 
trade. As governments have accepted responsibility for meeting pub- 
ite expectations for higher standards of living, and for more satis- 
factory distributions of income, these dependencies become crucial. In 
tnage of interdependence, no government. can fulfill its commitments 
10 its own people except through cooperative arrangements for foreign 
vovernments and overseas economies, At the same time, the U.S. gov- 
ernment should seek to encourage an international climate conducive to 
the play of market. philosophy which prevails at home. 
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One further aspect of foreign economic policy needs emphasis. This 
country can no longer play the dominant role it did in establishing 
and maintaining the framework of the economic system of the Western 
World after World War II. Economic power—and with it economic 
responsibility—is now far more widely diffused. Nonetheless, the 
United States is still the leading national economy ; the size and power 
of our economic system make it essential that, in conducting our for- 
eign policies. we understand the implications of particular actions— 
the degree to which what we do will affect the whole of the interna- 
tional monetary. trading, and investment systems. That understand- 
ing is critical because the condition of the international economic 
system will in turn affect the economic health and stability of our 
political and security relationships with others, as well as our own 
economic health. Consequently, coherent policy for the United States— 
even more ‘han for other countries—will continue to require a long 
view of our interests in international economic order, a clear under- 


standing of the order we would like to see evolve, and an understand- 
ing of the relation between our economic, political and security 
objectives. 

The implications of these facts are plain. Foreign economic policy 
looms large in the concerns of both foreign policy and domestic. In 
specific instances, a particular economic interest may need to be subor- 
dinated to--or blended with—strategic, security, or diplomatic con- 
siderations. In other instances. it may properly dominate, perhaps 
reflecting crucial domestic priorities. But the fact. that these con- 
siderations are linked--that political or foreign considerations cannot 
exist in watertight compartments separated from economic or domes- 
fie interests. is now clear, Such recent developments as the effect of 
U.S. balance of payments drains and the depreciating dollar on our 
security and political relations. or the impact of Middle East. politics 
on our energy supply make the point plainly, 

The situation is further complicated by the fact that although a 
number of interests, constituencies, agencies, and Congressional com 
nuttees participate in the making of foreign economic pohey, foreign 
eeonounte policy has not been the ecaéra? concern of an iniportant cor 
citueney. fine ageney or Congressional committee: cach is focused 
maindy on either foreign political and security concerns on the one 
maud. or dotuestic cconomle coneeris on the other, 

Conflicts and competition among a variety of groups in setting pol- 
lev are healthy and necessary ina demoeracy. We do not want. Co “e 


late foreign economic poltey from the mains rowed of foreten or 


THE ROLE AND OBJECTIVES OF ORGANIZATION 


The processes of policy analysis, formulation, and implementation 
take on various colorations depending upon whether the problem is 
first perceived and policy options first considered, and on wl hich other 
interests are then brought to bear on those options. It is easy to imagine, 
for instance, that a decision originating in the Department of Agricul- 
ture affecting world food supplies and costs might differ sharply from 
decisions on the same issues originating in the Department. of State. 
The point is not that one decision is likely to be better than the other, 
but that both will be inadequate unless they reflect the full range of 
relevant concerns—those of the American farmer, consumer, taxpayer, 
and of U.S. foreign policy priorities. 

The problem is not confined to executive departments, for many 
decisions affecting foreign economic policy—often important in them- 
selves but of peripheral concern in the context of a larger piece of 
domestic legislation—may take on the coloration of a particular Con- 
gressional committee. 

A simple call for coordination is not enough to deal with this prob- 
lem. Content must be poured into that word, particularly to ensure 
that foreign economic policy gets the increased awareness and attention 
it requires. In formulating its recommendations, the Commission pro- 
poses a mixture of more or less fixed organizational structure and 

flexible processes designed to: 

(1) Encourage a consistent general framework in foreign economic 
policy responsive to and integrated with vital considerations of domes- 
tic and foreign policy. Foreign economic policy, in short, must bridge 
foreign and domestic policy. No organizational structure or simple set 
of general principles can by itself assure consistency in the treatiment 
of a multitude of policy issues. But they can help make sure that the 
relevant questions are asked, a variety of perspectives are brought to 
bear, longer-term considerations are not submerged in the urgency of 
the day, and that policies are more clearly articulated, to our citizens 
and to foreign governments. 

(2) Permit and even encourage a broad sharing of authority and 
responsibility for the formulation of policy, while providing protee- 
ton against: narrow and isolated views becoming dominant. In our 
complex society, many parishes have a right to be heard. They need 
dear access to and participation tn the decision taking process, But 
decision making should not be merely a tio ofwar amone competing 
interests. A variety of organizational means encompassing personnel 
policies, Departmental structure, (he choice of Cabinet officers, flexible 
ase of committees, and Presidential articulation of a set of guiding 
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against this background that we approach the organizational question. 


encourage a broader perspective in approaching foreign economic 


policy. 
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(3) Enecurage greater foresight in perceiving, analyzing and 
attacking problems at an carly stage. The human capacity to foresee 
the future is uncertain and linuted. But for problems to be neglected 
because they fall through the cracks of established jurisdictions, or 
because no analytic capacity has been brought to bear, is inexcusable. 
For this reason the Commission has given particular attention to 
strengthening the ongoing mechanisms for monitoring and evaluating, 
and for bringing to policymaking levels the significant developments 
affecting our foreign economic policy in a fast-moving world. 

(4) Provide adequate assurance that, once decisions are made, they 
are followed up and implemented in the spirit intended. Again, the 
Commission has put special emphasis on the need for strengthening 
our capacity to follow through on decisions taken, and to evaluate their 
results over time. 

Fashioning organizational structures and processes to meet these 
objectives is not easy, even in thes = We recognize that the relative 
advantages and disadvantages of speeific proposals can be subject to 
endless debate. that others might reach different conclusions on some 
of the specifies, and that any President or agency head will want to 
retain flexibility to match organization to men and eircumstanees. For 
all these rersons, we have tried to balance organizational blueprints 
with flexible processes, We recognize that our objectives in recom 
monding both may be anet by alternative means, whieh mnder certain 
eiretimstinces may be even more appropriate. 

Finally, we have eschewed change for the sake of change. The pres- 
ent basic structure, while not ideal, has much to commend it. 


ORGANIZATION AT THE ‘‘TOP”’ 


Assisting and Advising the President, Only the President. is ina 
position to integrate international economic policy with foreign and 
domestic policies, and to provide the required focus and stiniulus for 
decision and action. He must direet the formulation of internationa! 
econonne pohey-—just as he does domestic economic or foreign pol- 
lev oand its iuereasing importance will demand his increasing 
UAV PONOSS, 

He will need help om dealing with raternational economic problenis 
Toutsstre Chith necessary issues come to titme for decision and mnneces 
sary ones do not: that issues for decision have been fully staifed and 
releviait viewpoints presented: that newer and emerging problems are 
elven appropriate attention sand that issues are dealt with im timely 
fashion. 

In fieht of these and other needs, we propose three organizational 
MEASLES : 


(1) A senior Assistant to the President should be charged with 
the central White House staff function in economic policy, both 
domestic and foreign. Having direct personal access to the President 
and strong qualifications drawn from economic and/or business 
experience, this Assistant should participate or be represented in all 
relevant meetings of the National Security Council and of domestic 
policymaking bodies (such as the Domestic Counc’, the Troika or 
Economie Policy Board). He would be the Executive Secretary and 
Director of staff of the proposed joint Subcouncil on International 
Economic Policy. 


Ile should have no operational or representational responsibilities 
that would undermine his ability to work closely with—and not com- 
pete with—cabinet officials. His function is a delicate one: to facilitate, 
on occasion to prod, to think innovatively, to translate technical debate 
into lay language, to observe the way Presidential decisions are acted 
upon and to bring deficiencies to his attention, thus helping to monitor 
the implementation of policy. In the perspective of the President, he 
will need to make sure that in domestic conneils, foreign policy con- 
cerns have been brought to bear, and in foreign policy decisions domes- 
tic economic implications are not forgotten. But. we do not contemplate. 
he will assume a public posture—beeome a Presidential “spokesman” 
and an independent bureaucratic force, usurping the duties of the 
responsible line offietals. In dine with this conception, occupants of the 
position should not be subject to confirmation by the Senate. His im- 
mediate staff should be small, 


(2) The President should appoint and have available to him for 
advice, a senior and representative group of people drain from. the 
pricate sector iwho are well equipped by training and experience to 
assist tn formulating foreign cconomic policy in the national in- 
terest—an International economic Policy Advisory Board, The 
Board would be provided a smutll secretariat to help prepare meet- 
ings, disseminate information and focus discussion on relevant Issues. 
Tt would meet at leust quarterly to review issues raised at its own 
initiative or by the government. The Board should have direct access 
ty the President, and the President should himself take the (nitiati ve 
to meet ieith ait from time to time. Lhe Board should have wide lati- 
fude to setupad hoe groups, conunission studios and athervwise cyl p 
if fo G Urry oud ibs Frese blow. ii shunted it pelts e WON, ‘f nee ald ¢ westtiiy 
advisory groups dealing with uspects af iiternational econome 
policy. 
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mstance, in the areas of intelligence and disarmament. Such boards 
ean prove particularly useful when responsibility for pelicey is shared 
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by several agencies, and where the policy itself poses difficult or sensi- 
tive problems. We believe that a board to advise the President on for- 
eign economic policy is particularly appropriate since the matters it 
involves cut across much of the fabric of our private economic life. 
The President should therefore have direct exposure to thinking out- 
side of official channels. and conversely the ability to generate broader 
public understanding and support. of policy positions. 

In addition, the Commission believes that the nation’s ability to deal 
with its foreign economic problems would be substantially enhanced 
if the President and his advisers had available an independent study 
group dedicated to identifying and analyzing longer-term develop- 
ments in this area and investigating their significance for policymak- 
ing. We are impressed by the difficulty any operating agency experi- 
ences in undertaking such research, given the pull of its immediate 
responsibilities. 


(3) In order to provide a focus for objective study of longer term 
international economic problems and amore effective early warning 
system for identifying the major related policy issues on the horizon. 
me belicre an independent study group on international economic 
issues Should be created under the auspices of the Council of 
Feanomic Advisors. 


The proposed study group, comprised of a Imited number of senior 
specialists, should have the broadest possible mandate as to areas of 
study. drawing upon the expertise of relevant agencies to augment. tts 
own resources, Tt should work closely with the various departments 
toimprove methodologies, cross-check its data, and assure that. research 
findings are broad|y shared. Its partienlar focus. however, should lt 
on issues of longer-range importance to the White TTouse, for example. 
the problem of this country’s having to deal with the increasing num- 
her of economies that are centrally controlled or planned. The. group 
should not be involved in current policy decisions or operations: neither 
shonld it have coordinating responsibilities for the research activities 
of the departments. 

Interfacing of the Departments. Under the President the major 1 
sponsibility. for initiating. formulating and implementing policy 
should He with the major departments. We are convinced that delega 
tion of darge authority to a White House staff -with its implied 
corollary of a sizable staff will erode the competence, authority and 
thus tnevitably the quality of the Departmental executives and their 
staffs. Yet if his polie vis to be successful, the President needs effective 
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under Presidential policy guidance. The competence and initiative of 
departmental officers can be maintained only by their full participa- 
lion in policy formation. 

The Commission is persuaded that in this area, the simphicity 
of a single centralized structure must be avoided. If foreign 
economic policy were simply an arm of foreign or of domestic eco- 
nomic policy, its management could be entrusted to a single depart- 
ment. However, since we believe that foreign economic policy cannot 
be considered the exclusive concern of any single executive depart- 
ment or Congressional committee, but must reflect the interplay 
between foreign and economic policy considerations, neither pattern 
is suitable. That conclusion is reinforced by the consideration that 
responsibility for domestic economic policy is not centralized in the 
U.S., but is dispersed among a number of departments and agencies. 
Thus, the answer must be sought in effective relationships among 
State, Treasury, Commerce, Agriculture, the Energy Agency and the 
other Departments having domestic economic responsibilities, with 
each bringing its own strengths to the process of policy formation. 

The State Department’s principal task is obviously the formulation 
and conduct of foreign policy, encompassing the full range of our 
relations with other nations. In this context it must follow closely 
and influence trends abroad—making sure that the President and 
his advisors are aware of the probable consequences of our decisions 
before they are made rather than afterwards. State, through the For- 
eign Service. also must bear the brunt of official activities and rep- 
resentation abroad. These central responsibilities are large ones: they 
encompass economic as well as political and security matters, but 
the orientation is inevitably outward and generalist. 

Observers have commented again and again on the systematically 
lower professional regard accorded economists in the Department. 
the relative thinness of their economic expertise in various special- 
ties: the built-in incentives for generalists: and the political preoecu- 
pation of the Secretaries. We know that State has taken some steps to 
strengthen its economic capabilitv—the ereatly improved economic 
struction offered by the Foreign Service Institute, for example—but 
much more needs to be done. We make recommendations below. But 
these are not designed to place the Department in a dominant posi- 


tion with respect to foreten economic poliey formation. Po diseharge 
that rele would require the Department to become so entwined with 
the warp and woof of domestic economic policy as to jeopardize its 
primary mission, and would cloud the interaction which characterizes 
foreign econonue policy. 

Cr LRPPssBooZe9RVOosob0S0001!4 as we have satd, no single 
agency responsible for economic policy. Treasury has recently as- 
sumed a more general role than other operating departments, but this 
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has resulted in part from combinations of personalities, circumstances 
and resource availabilities which may not continue naturally. None- 
theless, because of it traditional concerns with international monetary 
affairs, taxation, and some specialized aspects of trade, Treasury is 
intimately concerned with the interface of domestic and interna- 
tional economics. Commerce also has broad concerns affecting for- 
eign economic policy—trade, investment and tourism, for example— 
although it has been less successful than Treasury in expanding its 
influence. Agriculture has a more limited involvement, but an impor- 
tant one. 

It is these departments—Treasury, Commerce and Agriculture— 
in close contact with domestic economic interests and the principal 
government decision-makers which must share with each other and 
with State responsibility for foreign economic policy. When they fail 
to reconcile positions, it will be by definition an issue worthy of Presi- 
dential decision. 

Of course. these four are not the only voices to be heard—almost 
no important department or agency fails to touch upon issues of 
foreign economic policy. Their top men should have access to the 
President as well, when they deem critical points are at stake. Organi- 
zational mechanisms need to recognize that reality too. 

There is need for a mechanism to address foreign economic policy 
in a sustained way and to facilitate the processes necessary to bring 
together the domestic economic and foreign policy considerations that 
must make wp the analysis. debate, formulation and implementation of 
foreign economic policy. For this purpose, we recommend that: 


The President should establish a joint subcouncil of the NSC 
and the Domestic Council and the Keonomic Policy Board (or what- 
erer White Hause organizations should come to perform. their 
functions), Members of this hady, the Subcouncil on [International 
Feonomic Potiey. would be the Under Secretary of State for 
Beonamic Affairs, the Cndey Necretary of Lreasury for Monetary 
Affars, the Fader Secretaries of Commerce and Agriculture and 
the Chairman of the Council of Economic Advisers. Other sub- 
cabinet officers and agency heads would attend Subeouncil meetings 
us full members with respect to questions impinging significantly 
on their responsibilities. 

Designation of a Chairman should be left to the President, How- 
eran me unticipate that normally the Subcouncil would be chaired 
hy the Under Secretary of State for Economic Lffairs. Phe Assist 
wnt to the President for Beanomie Policy would serve as Kveeutives 
Seeretary of the Subcauncil and Director of its staff. Uhe staff woul 
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The Subcouncil could create such committees or task forces as the 
President may deem necessary to assure adequate interagency atten- 
tion to continuing issues of international economic policy and to 
special problems. The regular members of the Subcouncil normally 
would be represented on each such group, as would the staff of the 
Assistant to the President. 

Lhe CIEP should be abolished by Congress, and its staff should 
he used to strengthen the economic capability of the NSC and 
White House Domestic Council. Other interagency international 
economic policy bodies would be brought under the Subcouncil 
framework, 


In recommending this arrangement. the Commission considered 
carefully the merits of building this link between foreign and domestic 
economic policy at the full Cabinet level, especially since we recog- 
nize that Cabinet members must give more attention to matters of 
foreign economic policy. However, because the broad responsibilities 
of Cabinet members will not always permit them to devote sustained 
attention to foreign economic policy, and because our research indi- 
vated that the bulk of foreign economic policy issues fall at the sub- 
Cabinet level, the organizational pattern recommended seems most 
appropriate and consistent with these major needs. 

In expressing our preference for Subcouncil Chairman, we recognize 
that good arguments also exist for other choices, and have, therefore. 
left that decision to the President. Our preference for the Under 
Secretary of State as the most likely choice reflects a number of con- 
siderations. First, he is the most senior U.S. Government official 
concerned solely with foreign economic policy. Second. while State 
may not always be the lead agency in every foreign economic policy 
issue, It will be so in many, and it will be ove of the principal actors 
in a/? foreign economic policy issues. Third, State—alone among 
Departments—has in the Foreign Service and its posts and missions. 
the capability to provide the bulk of the foreign inputs that feed the 
decision-inaking process and to carry out decisions reached, all on a 
sustamed basis. Fourth, in the formulation, negotiation and imple- 
mentation of policy, only State has the capacity to relate a particular 
policy or issue to all other aspects of our relationship with a foreien 
country. 

The Commission considered the possible channels through which 
recommendations (or disagreements) of the Subcouncil mieht votothe 
President. and coneluded that even though it may seem intidy, the 
most. practicable arrangement was to leave open various channels. 
Accordingly, issues might proceed up to the President through either 
CA REBESRUOZbSRMHOCODD SOOO rectly by the Assistant to 
the President. But formal requests for a Presidential decision should 
proceed to the President through one of the parent bodies. 
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In order to facilitate the development. of policy with a Presidential 
perspective in which the diverse strands are brought into a consistent 
and intelligible framework and rationale, and a more orderly and 
coherent examination of the issues by the Congress and the public, we 
recommend: 


Maintaining the practice of submitting to Congress an annual 
Report of the President on International Economie Policy. This 
report should be prepared in conjunction with the State of the 
World Report recommended in Chapter 10 and should be sub- 
nutted as part of that Report. 


The President's Assistant for Economic Policy might assume coordi- 
nating responsibility for preparing this report. 


STRENGTHENING THE DEPARTMENTS 


In recent years most executive departments (especially Treasury and 
State) have strengthened their capacities in the area of foreign eco- 
nomic policy. We believe that this effort should be continued but with 
some important shifts of emphasis. 

With respect to Treasury we do not favor, as has been suggested. 
efforts to split responsibilities of the most senior Treasury officials— 
at the Deputy and Under Secretary level—bet ween domestic and inter- 
national concerns. Certain of those officials—particularly the Under 
Secretary for Monetary Affairs—may increasingly find the balance 
of their work weighted toward the international side. But relieving 
them of their domestic responsibilities. or removing other officials of 
similar rank from responsibility for foreign problems, would be dam- 
aging to that understanding of intimate interactions between the two 
which we seek to reinforce. 

In the case of the State Department, a number of needs exist. To 
hetter equip State to play a balancing role in foreign economic policy. 
and to assure its closer integration with the whole body of foreign 
policy, changes should be made to assure on a continuing basis a strong 
Under Secretary of State for Economic Affairs, experienced in dealing 
with business and economic problems and able to command adequate 
resources to support. his activities. 


In emphasizing the erncial nature of the Under Secretary's position, 
we do not intend to diminish the importance of having the Secretary 
hiniself play a greater role in foreign economic or scientific poliey, 
Th fact. we believe that events will leave him no alternative. On the 
other hand, we know that the Secretary will often find if impossible to 
devote large amounts of his time to these matters. effective delegation 


and in the eyes of the President and other Cabinet, officers, to permit 
him to act as the alter ego of the Secretary in this area. 

The traditional preoccupation of the State Department with politi- 
cal matters has impeded the Department’s effective participation not 
only in such main line foreign economic matters as trade, aid and 
snyestment, but also in the more novel but increasingly important 
questions of global environmental and resource interdependence. 

Concerning such issues as world population, weather modification, 
ozone depletion, governance of ocean uses and resources, it is essential, 
we believe, to improve the Department’s capacity to conform in partic- 
ular U.S. positions to the larger purposes of American foreign 
policy. The reorganization of 1975, instituting a Bureau of Oceans 
and International Environmental and Scientific Affairs (OES), rep- 
resented a step in the right direction. A remaining weakness in the 
current organization of the State Department, however, derives from 
the lack of integration between units dealing with global resource and 
environmental issues and those focusing on economic questions. 
Both the relatively low status of those bureaus and their separation 
from the Economic Bureau should be corrected. 

We believe this can best be done by broadening the scope of the 
Under Secretary for Economic Affairs. We, therefore, recommend 
that: 

The Under Secretary for Economic Affairs be retitled the Under 
Secretary for Economic aul Scientific A frairs and that the Bureau 
of Economic and Business Affairs, and the Bureau of Oceans and 
Tnternational Environment and Scientific Affairs, together with 
the functional units of the Bureau of International Organization 
Affairs, be reordered as four neiw, Closely related bureaus, each 
headed b yan Assistant Secretary responsible to the Under Secre- 
tury. as follows ¢ 


(1) International. Economic und Business Affairs (principally 
trade, monetary, aud investment policy); 


(2) Bnergy, Transportation, and Communication Affairs ; 
(3) Oceans, Hnviranmental, and Scientific A fradrs 


(4) Food. Population. and Development Affairs. 
/ ? 


As the senior officer of the Department responsible for all of these 
tatters below the Secretary, the new Under Secretary would have 
ereater sttlisy as Well as closet Miike with experts and offterats working 
in these areas. As discussed in Chapter 9, the Under Secretary also 
would play a major role in multilateral diplomacy, since many of the 
vases of concern to him will arise in multilateral contexts. 


to the proposed Under Secretary for TARRKENed, For. Release 2003/02/27 : CIA-RDRP8RB00269R000800030001.: s would be to create a coherent 


will thus require an incumbent with enough stature in the Department 


economic-seientilic-technological complex within the Department of 


yr 
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State. ‘ he Under Secretary and the bureaus concerned should be able 
not only to previ re assist paphi l 
Sen provide more assistance to the geographic Assistant 
meererarles on econonuc, scientific, and interdependence matters, but to 
monitor much more effectively the activities of other parts of govern- 
ment whose concerns parallel their own. 

. vddition, we beheve that. certain changes in personnel policy 
will be required in the Department. Existing career incentives and 
organizational arrangements in State have discouraged promotion to 
the prestigious positions of officers with a background in economics, 
vontributing to an insulation of foreign political and economic policy. 

1 ¥ . i 
This problem has been recognized before, and some changes 
instituted, but more must: be done if State is to meet the challenge 
of a more effective international economic policy. We therefore recom- 
mend that; 


Larger numbers of career Ambassadors and Deputy Chiefs of 
Mission should be appointed from among officers with economics 
training and background : senior officers at economically important 
ronsular posts should ordinarily be expected to have had economic 
and commercial. exposure either in State or through assignment 
to another agency; the vecruitinent of professionally trained 
economists should be accelerated without requiring that they become 
part of the Foreign Service: and training programs in 
economics for Foreign Service Officers should he accelerated, 


The Commission has not examined in depth the organizational 
problems concerning economic policy within other Departments, but 
Wishes to express its conviction that, if those departments are to play a 
proper role in shaping and implementing international economic pol- 
TA they too will need mereased eniphasis on such policy in personnel 
selection and organization. Some recommendations follow for strength- 
ening the capability of all government agencies to deal with foreign 
economic policy problems, It. is the Commission's view that all domestic 
ugencies concerned, as well as our national interests, would benefit 
from such strengthening, 


PERSONNEL FOR INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC POLICY 


. Central to our strategy for a more effective foreign economic policy 
is the apep competition oF divervent interests and perspectives. But 
that volpelition must take place within a context of genuine under- 
standing of opposite perspectives and a commitment. to serve the nna- 
Honal interest. To help create the context to facilitate CON wpaiea i 
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ISnL among civil servants, we recommend that: 


Systematic personnel interchange at the middle-grade levels 
among the Departments and agencies with principal responsibilities 
for foreign economic policy be expanded. 


To assure the success of such a program, arrangements should be 
instituted by the Civil Service Commission and the Foreign Service, 
to designate a number of responsible positions in the key agencies 
involved in foreign economic policy as interchange positions. Such 
positions would then be filled by officials from other agencies on at 
least a two-year term. For such a program to succeed, meaningful 
incentives and sanctions would have to be imposed: for example, in 
the case of domestic agency employees, that career officials would not 
ordinarily be eligible for positions of senior responsibility in foreign 
economic policy unless they had served with the State Department 
or in an overseas post. In the case of State Department officials, a 
corresponding tour with a domestic economic agency would be re- 
quired before eligibility for senior economic positions was permitted. 

The Commission rejected a more extreme option of creating a sep- 
arate “International Economics Service,” administered by the Civil 
Service Commission or the Foreign Service, to provide a common pool 
of trained and experienced manpower to all executive departments 
and agencies involved in international economic policy. Such an ar- 
rangement would provide the strongest incentive to minimize narrow 
bureaucratic loyalties and to broaden the horizons of key officials. 
Despite those attractive aspects. the Commission felt that the proposal 
would too sharply insulate a specialized corps from the very concerns 
of domestic and foreign policy that we wish to integrate, Further, the 
top policymakers in each department might be deprived of the loyalty 
and continuity they will properly demand of their key subordinates. 


POLICY IMPLEMENTATION AND OVERSEAS REPRESENTATION 


Unlike foreign political policy, where States has virtually exclusive 
responsibility, the execution of foreign economic policy has been shared 
to a degree among the Departments of State, Treasury, Agriculture. 
Commerce, and others, depending upon the substance. We believe this 
is appropriate, both because of the degree of knowledge required in 
specialized areas and because of the value of direct. exposure to for- 
eign concerns for domestically oriented agencies. Moreover, as inter- 
national economic problems have grown up importance and multi- 
lateral diplomacy has increasingly supplanted bilateral negotiations 
as the main channel of international decision-making, Washington- 
based oficials ave assuined ay dareer vole in economic negotiations 
A-RDP8BB00269R000600090004=1 st. ccccoctcl ta 
POhE ve CO” FM Dassy” personnel These trends have sugeested to some 
that the time has come when we might appropriately transfer from 
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Stato and the Foreign Service the bulk of its responsibilities for eco- 
nomic negotiations and reporting. As is implied by our earlier recom- 
mendations, we reject this line of reasoning. But, equally, an attempt 
to centralize all responsibility for these matters, removing them from 
economic departments to State, appears impractical and counter- 
productive in terms of our basic objectives. 


As @ consequence. the Commission supports flexibility in the use 
of multiagency participation in policy negotiations and implementa- 
tion abroad. The State De partment must retain overall coordinating 
responsibility» no international negotiations should proceed without 
its knowledge and approval. [t should normally participate in. the 
manning of international delegations, but need not automatically 
hairy these, depending upon the substantive area. Overseus repre- 
sentation of domestic economic departments should continue in se- 
lected arcas (0.9. agriculture and finance) so long as their repre- 
sentatives are under the control of the Ambassador. 


The proper balance between Treasury and State Department repre- 
sentatives overseas presents some problems; their functions overlap, 
yet their loyalties and conceptions will necessarily be somewhat dif- 
ferent. Still, if the desired balance is to be achieved as we propose, 
we fee] that direct and senior representation by Treasury staff overseas, 
under the overall guidance and control of the Ambassador, will remain 
important despite the organizational untidiness, Ultimate control by 
the Ambassador is essential. It is as important that we speak with 
one voice mn our relations with other governments as it is in the execu- 
tive branch's relations with the Congress and the public at home. 


RESEARCH, ANALYSIS AND INTELLIGENCE 


The need for effective research, analysis, and intelligence in the 
foreign economic field can hardly be overemphasized. The impression 
of the Commission is that this function, which presently involves 
modest costs. can usefully be intensified in virtually all concerned 
Departinents, 

We are aware that research and analysis tend to take on the pre. 
bceupation and orientation of originating agencies, and there will be 
wo-certain and unambiguous answers to economic questions. But sup- 
porting research capacities in the relevant agencies is a necessary corol- 
lary of the hasie theme of competition in policy formulation, Neither 


the President nor other policyvinakers should Approved ForiRelease 2003/02/27 : 


of rescarch., Moreover. the President will be able to draw upon the CEA 
directed research group recommended carlier, 


Considerable effort has developed in recent years to facilitate com- 
munication between the intelligence community and the makers of in- 
ternational economic policy, paralleled by some reorientation of the 
intelligence community toward economic matters. We welcome these 
efforts and feel that the CIA, among others, should continue to im- 
prove its capacity for international economic research and analysis. 


RELATIONS WITH BUSINESS, AND THE COMMERCIAL 
FUNCTION ABROAD 


We have noted that. successful foreign economic policy will be de- 
pendent in part on more active communication between the govern- 
ment and the private sector, In considering how to accomplish this, we 
recognize that the links between the public and private sectors will 
need to conform to established traditions, attitudes and laws estab- 
lishing the broader context of government-business relations in Amer- 
lean society. Intimacy in policymaking is discouraged by these 
traditions in contrast. to the practices of some foreign countries. Those 
traditions are fully consistent, however, with better communication. 

As one approach toward improving communications with the inter- 
ested public, we have recommended establishment of an International 
Economic Policy Advisory Board. We also recommend that : 


The present personnel interchange program between government 
and business should be eapanded substantially. The Commission be- 
Neves this program should be concentrated at them iddle and junior, 
rather than at senior levels, 


The Commission considered transferring from the State Depart- 
ment to Commerce responsibility for overseas commercial assistance 
to business, but we rejected this proposal, in part because we believe 
it would further compartmentalize functions, in part because we were 
impressed by recent efforts of both State and Commerce to accent this 
function and to strengthen their cooperation. 


SPECIAL PROBLEM AREAS 


Foreign Assistance Programs. ‘Che Commission considered the pos: 
sible advantages of separating the major assistance programs admin- 
istered by the Agency for International Development (AID)—seeu- 
rity or supporting assistance, development assistance and disaster 
"CIA-RDP86B00269R000600080004 H1v.11 ional units. In doing so, 
we recognized that ATD has come under increasing criticism from 
public and professional groups, and that the reception it has received. 
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We concluded that foreign assistance programs, while they differ 
In specific orientation, are inevitably overlapping instruments of 
foreign policy. The programs share the use of taxpayer's money in 
support of diverse foreign policy objectives, and almost. certainly 
will continue to do so. We do not think that their management or 
operation will be made less difficult by breaking apart the agency. 
On the contrary, there are advantages in treating these programs in 
acommon administrative framework. 

That ATD has survived for 15 years in essentially its original form 
despite constant criticism is a fact of some significance. The Agency 
has served as a relatively flexible, multi-purpose resource for the 
support of foreign policy, subordinate to the State Department with 
respect to general policy direction but charged with operating respon- 


sibilities that the State Department itself is not equipped to provide. It 
can accommodate frequent changes in program emphasis, an important. 


advantage. The evolution of new kinds of assistance programs. or 
greatly expanded programs might suggest other organizational ar- 
rangements, but in the absence of such initiatives the present organiza- 
tion has munch to be said for it. 


Phe Commission, there fore. reconmends that the Agency for In- 
hernationad Derclopment (ALD) remain the State De partinents 
operating arm for the implementation of bilateral foreign assistance, 


The Commission did not concern itself with the proper roles and 
relative funding of bilateral and multilateral programs. We assume 
both will continne. We did consider whether coordination between 
these two forns of assistance would be more assuredly achieved if 
State ATD assumed the lead role in supervising U.S. participation 
in the multilateral development banks (as is already the case with 
respect to the United Nations Development Program). rather than 
leaving that responsibility with the Treasury Department. 

We resist this change. The flows of capital through the development 
banks area logical concern of the Treasury Department both as they 
Hapinge upon US. capital markets and as they affect the climate of 
international Hnancial affairs. We are conscious that the ¢ ‘ongressional 
diterest in these institutions has emphasized the need fora banking 
oy financial orientation in their management, and for a distinetion 
between these programs and bilateral assistance. Finally, there is much 
to be satd for separating the long-terni [ 
ment mussions of these banks from the sho ern and more specie 


political and security interests whieh our bilateral assistance program 


poate troedeman watlang 


Accordingly, we endorse the continuation of primary Treasury 
Department responsibility for supervision of US. commitments to 
the international development institutions. Treasury should coordi- 
nate with the State Department coucerning directives given US, 
representatives on the executive boards when political issues arise 
in connection with the policies and operations of these institutions. 


The Flow of International Investment. Issues of international in- 
vestinent have received greater prominence as a result of the growth 
of international corporations. many of which are based in the United 
States. More recently, the actua] and potential flows of larger amounts 
of foreign investment into the United States, particularly from oil- 
rich nations, have raised new opportunities as well as new questions. 
These issues have led some nations to set up organizations to deal spe- 
cifically with direct investment or with that form of enterprise popu- 
larly known as the multinational corporation. 

We recognize that a wide range of substantive issues is raised by 
international investment and by international corporations. including 
tax, monetary. anti-trust and expropriation questions. We welcome 
the recent establishment of the Interagency Committee on Foreign 
Investment to sereen investment funds coming mnto the U.S.. as well 
as the inereased efforts being given by the Commerce Department to 
collecting and analyzing information about foreign direct. investment 
in the United States. 

This ts only part. and probably the smaller part, of of the national 
concern with the flow of investment funds. We need huge amounts of 
capital to meet enerey, environmental and economic growth needs. 
With so much of the world’s capital formation taking place in the oi] 
rie nations and the Eurodollar market. 2 good part of the capital 
needed in the U.S. should come from abroad. Also. our need for raw 
materiads, our interest in the development of the poor countries and 
the world’s food needs make the applieation of our technology and 
a flow of capital from the ULS. to other countries essential to a satisfac- 
tory international economic order. To achieve a satisfactory inward 
and outward investment flow. it will be necessary to make investment 
attractive and secure both here and abroad. This ts promarily a matter 
of tax cand finmneimd poles here and an other countries and of inter 
national understandings on expropriation and other barriers to 


Investment. 
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Tn resisting such proposals, we are influenced by two considerations : 

(1) In concept, the activities of multinational corporations neces- 
sarily cut across a number of aspects of international economic policy, 
but those policy issues will need to be considered on their merits as 
they apply to all businesses with some international exposure—not 
just to some indefinable group labeled multinational. The designation 
of a special organizational entity to deal with multinational companies 
on the one hand, or to screen foreign investment in the United States 
on the other, would imply a decision to treat these matters in a new 
and special manner—a decision that is not justified at present. 

(2) In practice, dealings with other nations on the problems of 
international corporations and international investment do not reveal 
a clear need for new and separate organizational arrangements. What 
are needed are the sustained attention and cooperative efforts of exist- 
ing bureaus and agencies, especially in State, Commerce, Treasury and 
the Export-Import Bank in this area. Both for general policy prob- 
lems and for more specific concerns. these flexible arrangements are 
effective and adequate. This issue should be a major itent on the agenda 
vf the Subecouncilon Titemational Econonic Pohey, 

There are, however, feo exeeplions to our conclusion that no broad 
organizational changes are necessary. 

The energy industry is one special ease. Rapid changes are underway 
in the nature of the international energy business. with ownership 
of production passing rapidly into the hands of foreign govern- 
ments. Petroleum has enormous importance to the economy and secu- 
rity of the United States, and we have become substantially more 
dependent on foreign sources. Sensible energy policy necessarily in- 
volves simultaneous consideration of domestic and international con- 
~iderations. In fact. energy policy is, perhaps, the outstanding example 
of how domestic and foreign policies intertwine. Oil embargos and the 
cartelization of oil prices generate concern for our national security, 
deterioration in our trade balance and the value of the dollar. and 
differences among allies. as well as lines at gas stations. unemployment 
and higher prices at home, Po ieet these multiple threats will take 
Combination of domestic policies whieh will conserve fuel and bring 
in new oil and gas and develop alternative sources of energy. and for- 
men polteies whieh will result in the application of our superior oil- 
finding and nuclear technology around the world in order to inerease 
tie supply of of and reduce demand for it. It also will be necessary 
to develop understandings among nations which will assure access to 


~upphes. mitigate distortions in financial flows. and provide for joint 


ate policies and implementing them. This is, above all, an area where 
cooperation between Congress and the Executive Branch is critical. 

An improved organizational focus also can help resolve these prob- 
lems constructively. We recommend therefore that : 


The Federal Energy Administration should provide the focus and 
leadership for carrying out the national energy policy. The State 
Department will have a crucial continuing role in bringing to bear 
on all aspects of the policy process the critical considerations of 
security and diplomacy, and in coordinating and im plementing the 
foreign policy aspects of our energy policy. 


The second area in which a better organizational focus appears 
necessary includes trade, investment, credits and technology transfers 
with Communist countries. Economic contacts with nations having a 
centrally planned economy differ qualitatively from those where 
market forces predominate. Relatively close government surveillance 
and regulation of the process appears inevitable and necessary. 
Especially is this so where national security considerations arise 
out of the export of high-technology products. But in no other area 
has the Commission heard more eriticism of the fragmentation of 
authority within the executive branch. and apparent inability to re- 
celve necessary guidance. We believe Improvement here is important. 


The Commission proposes that the Office of Hxport Administra- 

tion in the Commerce Department be designated «a central point 
of contact between the private sector and the government for the 
licensing and surveillance of trade und investment with Communist 
countiies, Policy guidance for that office should be centralized in, the 
Board of Kust-West Foreign Trade authorized b y the Trade Act 
of 1974, and consisting of Cabinet-l vel offcials from each of the 
departments involved. in export regulation, The Board should be 
hacked up by a working group of offfcials from the same agencies. 


This Board, now being organized, shall reevaluate existing policies 
and devise a new, more efficient, and more consistent avsten. of export 
control manavement. It shall review proposed transactions with Com- 
munist countries in Heht of economic criteria as well as their potential! 
effects on national security. We believe the brend range of agencies 
represented on the Board, and its directive to “coordinate the policies 
and operations of all agencies of the United States which reguliute or 


participate in trade with nonmarket eeononiy countries” will help at 


efforts at conservation, oil reserves, the pool ns proved Por Relexsé2003/02/27 : CVALRDP86BGO0269R000600030001+1!: traditionally taken toward 


Inpact of any embargo, and so on, Some progress has been made, but 


hot nearly enough. This is primarily a matter of deciding on appropri- 


export control Strong State Department purtictpation shall also seek 


that objective. 
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By itself, however, such a board will not be enough. Also necessary 
isa working-level staff with wide expertise on all relevant considera- 
tions, including a balance between business development interests and 
those of national security. This staff should be drawn in part from the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the CIA’s 
Office of Strategie Research, and the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency—organizations knowledgable about the erucial link between 
technological capabilities and the enhancement of important military 
capabilities. In addition, trade specialists and other experts on Soviet 
political and economic affairs should be drawn from the Departments 
of State, Commerce, and Treasury, as well as from other government 
agencies, in order to integrate more fully these considerations with 
military ones, 


Representatives of the academic and business communities should 
be formed into technical advisory committees to assist the Board in 
gauging existing foreign availability of proposed US. exports, 
monitoring new technological developments and establishing pro- 
cedures for cvaluating the success or failure to export control process 
itself, 


Close Congressional contact with the proposed Board of East-West 
Trade shonld be maintained to insure the reflection of Congressional 
views. and help insure Congressional approval of those arrangements 
which may require legislative action or approval, 

Trade and the Special Trade Representative. The Office of the Spe- 
celal Trade Representative grew out of particular legislative concerns 
prior to the Kennedy Round of trade negotiations in the 1960's. It has 
successfully provided a focus for consideration and negotiation of 
questions of trade policy cutting across the jurisdiction of a nuniber of 
agencies, particularly at times of complex multilateral negotiations. 
We sec no reason to disturb ar rasonably successful modus vivendi, par- 
Hewlarly in the midst of ongoing negotiations. However. this Office 
Will presumably be less active following the termination of the present 
mnultilateral trade negotiations some vears hence, 


We propose that, after the current negotiations are concluded, the 
ongoing tasks af administration, neyotiation and coordination. be 
ceconplished by a trausfir of the Office. under a Special Ambas- 
sudup table [hy Purtusent of Stake, 
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CHAPTER 6 


DEFENSE POLICY 


THE NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 


Elsewhere in this report. we have noted the changing contents of the 
foreign policy agenda, the growing importance of economic issues and 
of problems of global interdependence. Those trends are deep-seated 
and continuing, but they do not diminish the importance of a powerful 
defense establishment. For as many years ahead as we can foresee, the 
U.S. will require military capabilities unquestionably sufficient—in 
size, equipment, and readiness—-to assure the security of the U.S. and 
its allies against military aggression. 

That. being so, the U.S. will continue to face the difficult problems 
associated with the maintenance of varied and powerful military forces 
and the large defense establishment on which they depend. Three re- 
quirements in particular concern us. 

Most. importantly. as the defense establishment halts its primary 
requirement to safeguard national security. it should be an effective 
instrument. of US. foreign policy. The needs of the armed services 
themselves, and the difficulty of the missions assigned them, will to 
sole, extent affect foreign policy—especially through base rights and 
overseas deployment requirements, Yet the services must. be the ser- 


vants of governmental policy. 

second. the services must. be effective. They must be ready and able 
to successfully execute the extraordinarily various and difficult tasks 
which at any momentiiay be assigned them. 

Third. the needed capabilities must be acquired and maintained as 
economically as possible. Defense is inevitably expensive. but the De- 
partment. of Defense. the President, and the Congress have an obli- 
gation to hold those expenses to the minimum required. 

To more etfectively pursue these objectives, we offer a number of 
recommendations. They concern first the interagency poliey considera - 
tion at the White House level and then the orgnuization and the rela- 
Hons among the various exccutive departinents concerned with 


raetionel Security. 


THE NSC_AND ITS MMITT 
: CIA-RUOP86B00269R060600030001-1 woe 
The Commission believes that some restructuring of the NSC Com- 


miffes concerned with defense issues would be helpful, 
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The Verification Panel, charged with the analysis of arms control 
issues, requires least change; it and its subgroups have worked rela- 
tively well. We believe that effective arms control can be a crucial con- 
tribution to the security of the U.S. and of all nations, and we there- 
fore expect the Panel to continue to play a major role. The Panel 
should continue to be chaired by the President’s Assistant for National 
Security Affairs, with the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
(ACDA). the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA). the Departments of 
State and Defense, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff (JCS) represented 
at the appropriate Jevel. The formal inputs of each agency should be 
sought vigorously and on a regular basis. Findings of the Verifica- 
tion Panel should regularly be presented to the principals of the Na- 
tional Security Council. This sequence has not always been followed, 
but it has great merit and ensures that the President. will oversee this 
process, one of the most. profoundly important that he must address. 

Arms Transfers and Security Assistance Committee. The Commission 
recommends: 


Broadening the current Security Assistance Program Review 
Committee (SAPRC) into a standing committee of the NSC to serve 
as the primary forum. for interagency review of all issues involv- 
ing arms transfers and security assistance, 


This review process would be headed by the proposed Under Secre- 
tary of State for Political and Security Affairs and include repre- 
sentatives of the Office of Management and Budget (OMB), ACDA., 
State, Defense. JCS. Treasury and the NSC staff. State should be 
vested with the primary responsibility for determining the role of 
security assistance and arms transfers in our bilateral relations. 

This is a broadening of the original SAPRC concept, and would 
bring into better focus and better management several areas of critical 
importance. One of these. security assistance. is declining in size, but 
arms transfers are growing rapidly and have important policy impli- 
cations, Tt is essential that U.S. transfers of military equipment to 
other nations are carefully assessed. prior to the making of commit- 
ments, in the light of their many political implications. We believe the 
Department of State must take the lead responsibility for such assess- 
ment. and that the proposed committee structure, effectively utilized. 
would prove a useful step toward that end. 

The Washington Special Action Group. WAACi'S purpose is to deal 
with raptddy breaking crises. Et has been used effectively, We endorse 
the continued location of this group in the White Tfouse, chaired hy 
the Presidents National Seenrity: Adviser. We believe that, between 
crises. a brief but systematic review of ULS. actions and erisis mang 


that 


After a WSAG-level crisis, a crisis review group showd assess 
the government's performance and, where appropriate, review and 
reconsider contingency plans. 


This activity need not engage WSAG members, but should be under- 
taken under WSAG supervision. 

A National Security Review Committee. Each of the interagency 
groups and committees discussed above, together with the Senior Re- 
view Group discussed in Chapter 3. can contribute to the better inking 
of some aspects of U.S. military and political activity. None of them. 
however, can assure the larger integration of defense policy, programs 
and budgets with the objectives and requirements of U.S. foreign 
policy. That task was intended to be the special responsibility of the 
NSC’s Defense Program Review Committee (DPRC). Charged with 
an extraordinarily difficult assignment made even harder by the 
resistance of the DoD to the exercise of that responsibility at any level 
short of the President, the DPRC has fallen into disuse. The result 
has been that the recent record of our government in reviewing the 
totality of its defense activity in the light of the nation’s overseas 
policy and security requirements has been—in the words of Secretary 
Kissinger’s testimony before this Commission—"not distinguished.” 

The Commission believes that record can and must be improved. The. 
personal commitment of the President to this task is essential: it can- 
not be carried out without his active support. But we believe that a 
mechanism and a process suitable to the task must also be established. 
We therefore recommend : 


Establishment of a National Security Review Committee (NSPRC) 
to conduct abroad review. ander the direction. of the National Secu- 
rity Couneil principals, of the US, worldivide national security 
posture at the beginning of every new Administration. The review 
should involve the newly appointed senior officials and draw upon. 
the views of the relevant departments, [t should be directed by the 
President and his National Security clssistant, 


Participants should include State. CLA, Defense, Treasury, OMB. 
JCS, ACDA,. the President's Science Adviser, the Chairman of the 
National Defense Advisory Board proposed below, and others as ap- 
propriate. The review should identify the ranjor contingencies US 
forces should be prepared to iment, Tas down broad fiseal and structura! 
enidelines for the development. of U.S. national security policy, and 
identify major issues for future analysis. 

The concepts that emerge from such a review will be fundamental 


mnent procediires would frequently be vi ApPHOved Fe Rel mbit 2003/02/27 : ClA;RDPAGBONZRIRAQIGNOAAN01- shit the United States. They will 


become statements of the US. Government's understanding of its na- 
ronal secumty interests. As sueh. they should be broadly understood 
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and broadly articulated. While a few of the conclusions of this review 
may necessarily remain classified, most of them should be broadly 
shared within the entire executive branch, with the Congress, and 
with the American people. They should therefore be fully reflected 
in the President’s “State of the World Report” which in Chapter 10 
we propose be reinstituted. 

Following initial Presidential decisions on force levels, and issuance 
of Presidentially approved fiscal euidelines, the NSRC should conduct 
two forms of annual review and updating. The first should be a policy 
review, designed fo revise and update, as necessary. policy decisions 
mace in the initial study. It should be chaired by the President’s Na- 
tional Security Adviser. The second should be a review of progress in 
implementing the initial Presidential decisions. It should take place 
under the direction of the Deputy Secretary of Defense, and include 
representatives of the other agencies. 

An Advisory Board on National Defense. Our final recommendation 
at the Presidential level seeks to open better channels of communica- 
fion and advice between national security authorities and the public. 
National security has taken on new dimensions. Access to essential ma- 
terials, alertness to technological potentials, and public understanding 
of the need to maintain readiness against distant but lethal threats are 
today critical fo national security. Much of the perspective and experi- 
ence relevant to these more intangible aspects of national security is 
found primarily in the private sector, To facilitate their input into 
governmental decision-making, and to better communicate defense 
uceds to the pubhe and channel back the convictions and reactions of 
the American people, we recommend that : 


The President establish an Advrisary Board on National Defense, 
composed of private citizens whe are well equipped by training and 
erpericnce tO bring ta bear onde fense questions the ries of Ameri- 
can society and to facilitate the communication of defense needs to 
the pee Lhe Bourd should bi procih d with a small independent 
staff, 


Similar advisory boards have been useful in other areas (e.g.. In- 
telligence) and we recommend their establishment. in two other ehap- 
ters of this report, The Coniuission believes that our defense establish- 
ment also would benefit from: this direct exposure to thinking outside 
official channels as well as from the ability to generate broader public 
understanding and support of poliey positions. 

Taken together. these alterations in the structure and processes of 
national security decision-making at the White Flouse level can si 


' iby 
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essential investments in defense better meet the three difficult tests of 


resnonepvenrse to nolierw oaffacrtiveneee any] peananiy 


THE STATE-DEFENSE RELATIONSHIP 


The position of the President and the effectiveness of the NSC 
structure are crucial to the better integration of the policies and pro- 
grams of the Department of Defense into the amalgam of military, 
political and economic purposes which should determine the nation’s 
foreign policy. But while White House actions are essential, they are 
not sufficient. Both the effective making of high policy and the suecess- 
ful linkage of military to other foreign policy purposes in the daily 
flow of governmental actions require the strong participation of the 
central cabinet department in foreign affairs. the Department of 
State. 

We believe that the President must require such participation from 
the Department, and that the Secretary of State must direct it. But 
we also believe that when those conditions are met, the Department 
will be found inadequately organized and staffed to meet its political- 
military responsibilities. Part of the problem stems from the training 
and orientation of the Foreign Service. few members of which are 
professionally qualified to deal confidently with political-military 
issues, Attitudes toward management. quantitative analysis, budget 
processes and toward military expertise all contribute to the problem. 
State’s organizational arrangements are also inadequate. however. We 
discuss these first. 

The Office of Politico-Military Affairs. The State Department’s move- 
ment into the arena of national security policy has been slow and 
uneven. Only in 1961 did State first establish an office dealing spe- 
cifically with political-military affairs (now called PM). and not 
until 1970 was the head of that office given a rank equivalent to that 
of an Assistant. Secretary of State. The job is not Senate-confirmed, 
however, and the rank equivalence is only by executive fiat. 

Even today some in State argue that PM ought not. to exist, or at 
most should serve only as a small personal staff to the Under Secretary 
of State, as it did originally. This argument proceeds from the belief 
that principal responsibility ought to reside in the regional bureaus 
in State. a position with which we are in full agreement, To extend 
this argument to make political-military affairs the responsibility only 
of ollicials within the regional bureaus would badly weaken the 
Department in its dealings with the Pentagon. The overriding: re- 
qiirement, we believe. is that State be able to assist the White House 
wid face the Pentagon from a ninch stronger position 

PM stands at the proper position for such upgrading; its crowth 
is healthy for both State and Defense. It has heeun to aequire some 
outstanding personnel, including highly capable officers from outside 
CIAFRDR86B00269R000600030001-10 1) more needs to be done. 

The political-military point of view needs a strong and steadily 
focused position at the top of the State Department. In theory. il 
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already has one. with the Departinent containing both an Under 
Secretary for Political Affairs and an Under Secretary for Security 
Assistance. But in practice, matters are otherwise. The former position 
has at some times been strongly oriented towards political-military 
issues, At other times, as at present, it has not. The problem is that 
the Political Affairs job does net carry an explicitly-stated political- 
military responsibility. Each incumbent is free to define the job as he 
and his Secretary wish. At the same time, the Under Secretary for 
Security Assistance, ranking fifth in the Department, is responsible for 
only one portion of the work of one Bureau located far below him. 
This results from the understandable desire of Congress for some 
official whom it could hold responsible for the billion dollar security 
assistance program, but the end result makes little sense and should 
be reconsidered. 

The problems then, are essentially two: 

There is no high level focal point below the Secretary to coordi- 
nate State's role in the national security area and its relations with 
other agencies in the community. Currently, the Secretary performs 
this role personally on the handful of issues in which he can take a 
continuing interest. The prospect for departmental and interagency 
leadership on national security issues from the Director of PM, even 
if he were formally elevated to Assistant Secretary. must be considered 
remote. 

Current recruitment and training patterns in the F oreign Service 
do not routinely produce competent analysts of national security 
policy issues. Moreover, restrictions on lateral entry inhibit their 
recruitment from outside, The current Foreign Service “career cones” 
concept is. if anything, more limiting in this respect than previous 
personnel policies. For example, training in budget and planning skills 
18 concentrated in the administrative cone. and economic analytic 
techniques are taught in the economic cone; both types of skills are 
useful for national security analysts. Consequently many of the 
Department’s analysts on national security issues must come initially 
from outside the Foreign Service, but many barriers inhibit such 
reermting. 

To deal with these problems. the Commission makes four recom- 
mendations, 


strate senior State aftrial chal he Toarly ident fied as pes poi 
ble under the Secretary, for political military and national s+ 
curity affairs. To accomplish this the position o f Under Secretary of 
State for Political Affairs should be retitled Under Secretary for 


come State’s principal representative in the defense community, aa 
aging the Department’s activities and positions concerning security 
assistance, arms control, overseas deployments and bases, nuclear issues, 
certain intelligence oversight functions, and all other political-military 
affairs. He would have line authority over the PM bureau, and PM’s 


director would act as his principal deputy. 


The Under Secretary for Political and Security Affairs w ould be 
man- 


The selection and training of Foreign Service officers should recog- 
nize the need for competent and national security analysts in both 


Washington and abroad, 


This requires greater emphasis on quantitative aptitude, develop- 
ment of analytical skills and experience in politi cal-military matters. 
It could be accomplished either by designating a new career cone sub- 
speciality (political-military affairs) or by training a percentage of 
FSO’s on an individual basis. 

Barriers and administrative inhibitions to the hiring of political 
military specialists or to their lateral entry into Foreign Service 
ranks should be sharply reduced. 


ie Foreign Service 


This is an essential requirement at least until tl 
hen, however, 


‘an develop its own political-military competence. Event * 
temporary employment of outside specialists on term contracts shoul 
be encouraged. 

The political-military capability of the regional bureaus in State 


should be upgraded. 


The proposed upgrading of State's rele in the national security con 
munity is not intended to result in the ascendence of PM over the 
regional bureaus. The regional bureaus must themselves take a Stronge: 
role in political-military planning. Indeed, our propose interage Y 
structure would require their active participation: mn the review : 
bilateral and regional security issues. We suggest either the establis's 
ment of strong regional politic: l-military teams ( as now oust me 
European Bureau). or the assignment ot officers with ponies m ary 
experience to desks of individual countries where the U.5. ma i 


seourity establishment has particularly substant ial interests. 


THE ARMS CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT AGENCY 
lement. in U.S. 


Arms control will continue to be an important. el 
ad. Not only will the strategie 


Political aud Security Affairs, and mppptovedFor/Reléasd 2003/02/27 : CARDPHSBOHSsOROHSYdd SOT | to be a major element. in our 


Burcan of Politico Military Affairs. The position of Uuder Secre- 
hary of State for Security Assistance should be abolished. 


arms limitation t: 


} Thy . a “ , va vd issues 
relations with the Soviet. Union, but a growmg range of related issu 
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will require expanded activity and expertise. These include nuclear 
proliferation, mutual and balanced force reductions in Central Europe, 
a threshold nuclear test ban, peaceful nuclear explosions, chemical 
weapons, the use of environment modification techniques in warfare, 
and better control of the world arms trade, 

Effective arms control can improve national security. To insure that 
it does so will take action in several arenas, all under the guidance of 
the President. One important resource for such action is the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency. 

ACDA’s creation in 1961 marked a conscious decision to emphasize 
and institutionalize arms control as a component of U.S. national 
security policy. Though administratively related to the State Depart- 
ment, ACDA isan independent agency and its Director is charged with 
serving the President and Secretary of State as their principal advisor 
on arms control matters. ACDA’s role was defined in its enabling legis- 
lation to inelude: the conduct, support and coordination of research 
for arms control policy formulation; the preparation, operation and 
direction of control systems which become part of U.S. arms control 
and disarmament activities, 

ACDA has played a useful role. We believe, however, that the agency 
should be further strengthened and upgraded in a number of respects. 
These include: 

Innovation in Research in Arms Control, ACI) A’s research structure 
should cmphasize both servicing on-going negotiations and long-term 
planning. The recent establishment under the Ageney’s Counselor of 
a Policy and Planning staff to undertake long-term planning studies 
was a desirable development. We believe both types of research are 
fundamental and can be further strengthened. Accordingly, we recom: 
mend that : 


ACD A's external research. program should be eapanded, focusing 
on longer term problems and possibilities for arms control, 


This work should address such issues as conventional arms control; 
regional limits on arms purchases and force levels: and the impact of 
future technologies on existing agreements. 

Assessment of U.S. Developments. The basic responsibility for U.S. 
weapons development and acquisition poliey Hes with the Departinent 
of Defense and the new Energy Researeh and Development Adminie 
tration, But itis important that ACDA have a systematic opportunity 
to review defense plains for their arms control implications. We have 
therefore earlier proposed that : 


The Director of ACDA should become a member of the proposed 
National Security Review Commitice (NSRC). 


the Director of ACDA should advise the Secre- 


Thr he NSRC, | 
aoe and the President of any arms control 


taries of State and Defense 
cations in the planned defense program. 

act of Military Assistance and Ar ' phe 
a fully satisfactory role in the review 
ontrol considerations and 


impli 
Assessing the Imp 
agency has not in the past played | sats 
of U.S. arms sales and assistance. Yet, arms ¢ Heo a ec chould 
i t of security assistance on loc land regiona alances : 
be central S security assistance policy. ACDA 


to the making of that policy. 


ms Transfers. The 


be central considerations in U 
should therefore contribute importantly 
Accordingly. we propose that: 


The Director of ACDA should become « member of the proposed 
| ’ fer « ; istan ittee ula 
NSC Arms Transfer and Security Assistance C ommettec. wns ee 
enlarge ACDA's capability to assess the arms control umplica 


} sistance policy and arms sales. 
of US. security assistance. policy a 


ic jerstanding of arms 
i tion on Arms Control. Public unc 
ree ioen is o ited, partly as a result of ACDA’s re- 


and stimulating debate. ACDA must 
t within that constraint should 
education on arms control 


control issues is extremely lim 
straint in providing information 
not. become a sponsor of propaganda, bu : 
be enabled to contribute fully to public 
issues. We propose that: 

ublic iuformation on arms control and 


Dil s i provide p a 
cee en ta is charged with explaining 


disarmament matters, much as Nhaete 


UWS, foreign policy. 


i f icata ‘ velop 2 
ACDA should enlarge ifs program of publications, and develop ¢ 
5 » universities and research centers. 


1 ‘ourt P Tiais itl 
active program of fiaison w 
vane vad evant to arms contr ol. 


stimulating studies and course developments rel Mee ed be 
is require Hermit such activities, 1 , 
If statutory change Is requlre d to perm! q 
sought. 
f U “ ae DPV) - 
these strengthened roles of AC DA, we pro 


Tn order to fucilitate Cp pro- 
: ACDA be established as principal advise) 


pose that the Director of 
to the NNO omarins control and disaprmanend matters. 


‘Ss ability to carry out 
We beheve such changes can strenet hon ACD.AA’s ability to ¢ arry 
may require an inerease i per 
ACDA’s budget has never sig- 
ieinally appropriated mn fiscal 
. rer the next. 
UL budget over the 


is responsibilities. huplementation 
sonnel and budget. but we note that 
nifieantly exceeded the S10 nition or 
“substantial inerease In ACDAS sma 
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ROLE OF THE OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT AND BUDGET 


on a I resident s budget is a comprehensive statement of his program 

i “0 " terms. It reflects his priorities and policy emphasis across all 
“ eral programs, At the same time, the budgetary process provides 
a decision-forcing mechanism and a framework for budget allocations 
within overall fiscal policy, " 
The level and ¢ iti 
composition of the defens 
‘nse budget r 

complicated interact) fir id wits Tt reflect 

ieated | action oF many pressures and participants, It reflects 

che stimates c 

janging estimates of external threats: of foreign policy objectives; of 
asses sof risk, tec policy, 

Seents of risk, technological developments, fiscal policy, congres- 
sion: io atti = T : ust pre 

, nal and public attitudes. Thus an effective budget process must. pro- 
\ ide for a careful balancing of many interests. 

Several background points about the budget process should be made 
before we address the role of OMB: 

, ne President has direct constitutional responsibilities as Com- 

Lay , hi ’ 
mane “ m Chick of the Armed Forces and the Chief official respon- 
. : or the conduct of foreign relations. He must therefore be di- 
rectly involved in decisions on the defense budget 

2. The Secretary : I 7 

nite very of Defense is second in the chain of military au- 
thority. resident must rely heavily and personally on the Secre- 

: S " mang the balancing judgments and exercising civil control 
, in 1e Congress takes a special interest in defense matters reflect - 

le -¢ : ‘ tes sbiliti re - 

Ne its constitutional responsibilities for ratsing armed forees and de 
claring war, the j tanee | : writ fl 
, vie ir, the pnportance it attaches to the Nation's security, and 

re tical significance of the $100 billion defense budget The rele 

vant Committees of the two I 00 ' 
$ ‘two Houses have great knowledge of mili 

aio ¢ great knowledge of military 

OMB’ t review is f 
ae t bi “eet review Is focused on determining the defense outlay 

tal, This is, of course, a signifi | tal 

. sey a significant percentage > Feder 
thotth it hae hone na emit percentage of the Federal total, 
wah aha geen Talling steadily, from 56% in 1956 to 41% in 1966 

0 276 oy mem “de 
a Ce in fiscal 1976, lo arrive at this total. OMB reviews all de- 
‘ poparanns focusing most heavily on those it considers to be of 

arginal effectiveness. The i dis i 
arg ul effectiveness. The OMB effort bnilds upon and is integrated 
with a defense plannin “deve 


ved oneeahe & programming, and budgeting process devel- 
. y Joe 7 van pe 7 } 
pel rthe last 15 years. Although still evolving, the defense Plan 
. ; ; ° : 4 2 ie) ag 7 
i . rogramming and Budgeting system has done a ereat deal to 
le. lone-re¢ itary : . ‘octine: an, 
ne , une military planning to 5-year program costing. and to 
annual budgeting of T igatic (TOA | 
geting otal Obligational i " 
il. ity (T ‘ 
ve ot al Authority (TOA) and 
What chi sin © Zany 
ep it hinges m OMB organization or procedure might strengthen 
1¢@ res y ‘Ss Gapnahlite ] . 7 
def , " s capability to deal with the major poltey issues of the 
‘Tense Budeet ¢ ade 7 1 iy . 1 
idget_and to make etfective trade-offs among defense and 
Se 


but inhibiting the broad policy perspective OMB might most usefully 
apply. We therefore propose that: 


A new analysis capability should be created to support the Asso- 
ciate Director for National Security and International Programs, 
and to provide sustained attention to broad defense policy and pro- 
gram issues in OMB and inthe proposed NSEC, 


There should also be available to the President the results of con- 
tinuing analyses of large-scale resource allocation questions, including 
defense versus civil program trade-offs. Since OMB is the only agency 
capable of marginal program analysis across the Government, im- 
provement efforts should probably best be focused here. The Commis- 
sion recommends that: 


The OMB should take the lead in organizing a continuing inter- 
agency program of overall resource-allocution analyses. specifically 
including the trade-offs of defense against civil programs. 


The staffs of the NSC. the Domestic Council and a few of the large 
domestic agencies like HIEW should be involved in these efforts. They 
should be completed early in the year so that the results can be taken 
into account during the discussions between the OMB Director and the 
President in late June. The analysis should then be updated prior 
to the President’s final decisions on the budget in December, 

Such an effort would undoubtedly require some restructuring of 
OMB’s stat® resources to support top officials. Moreover, new tech- 
niqnes of arraying data and performing trade-off analysis would have 
to be developed. But the Commission believes that the improvement 
in the executive's ability to manage basic budget allocation issues can 


be significant. 
At present, the main fiseal constraint reflected in the defense pro- 


gramming cycle is that. provided by the Secretary to his own depart- 
ment in March, Fiscal guidance from the Budget Director often 
arrives much later. thus losing an important early opportunity to rec- 
oncile defense programsand fiscal policy. We believe that stronger par- 
ticipation by OMB in the early stages of the defense programming 
process, and involvement by the President in mid-year are required. 
We suggest that: 

A more determined effort should he made hy OMB and the White 
House to inject Presidentially-approved fiscal guidance into the de- 
fense programming cycle at budget preview time (mid-Tune to mid- 
July). and. to come to grips with the major defense program ISSULS 


hon-defense programs? We believe several ay , 
pavers’ lve believe several apy ved! Pr! Release 2003/02/27 : CIAZRDP86B00269R000600080004-17:/ 2 participation with OSD 


OMB analysts 
: alysts are curr “oreanty 
; are currently organized solely along prograni and 


ondget category lines. : Y oct 
fegory lines. an arrangement effective for SONIE Purposes 


in the Joint Budget Review should be extended to the Program 
Review in May-August. 
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It is in the May-June program review that the Secretary of Defense 
makes the critical program decisions which affect the total and mix 
of defense activities. Thus, this extension of the joint review process 
would make more effective the reconciliation of Defense totals with 
overall fiscal policy and with the trade-off analyses discussed above. 


The President’s fiscal policy guidance to DOD should be provided 
in both TOA and outlay terms. 


Up to now, OMB has focused almost exclusively on the budget year 
outlay implications of the defense program, and has tended to accept 
defense views on TOA levels. But TOA levels have profound impact, 
on future-year outlays, so that in effect future Presidential fiscal con- 
trol and options are steadily being mortgaged. The process would be 
more effective from both defense and Presidential viewpoints if fiscal 
guidelines each year were provided in both TOA and outlay terms. 


There should be continuing contact and support throughout the 
year between staff of the NSC, the State Department and OMB in 
defining issues, conducting special studies, and seeing that the results 
of such studies are reflected in the defense budget process. 


One such study might address the appropriateness of continuing to 
melude the costs of the military retirement system in the Defense 
budget. The Commission believes that such inclusion distorts the size 
of the Defense budget in comparison with those of other agencies. 

The Budget Director and his staff should participate in the relevant 
NSC processes. and NSC staff should take part. correspondingly in 


key pomts of the budget process. including the OMB. Director’s 
Review, 


THE ROLE OF THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


The Department of Defense is, of course, the main operating agency 
of the government in the field of national security. It is the Defense 
Department that buys the weapons. trains the troops and maintains 
the bases from which U.S. military capability flows. In this capacity, 
DoD now spends close to $100 billion per year and employs four mil- 
hon nihtary. civilian and paid reserve personnel, It maintains an ex- 
tensive network of forward buses and deploys 25% of its active duty 
mebitury personne? and nearly half of U.S. nuclear weapons in over 
seas locations. Even apart from their military capability, the mainte- 
nance of such large U.S. forces abroad is a significant factor in U.S. 
foreign policy. 

The main instrument for assuring that Approméedcb or Release, 2003/02/27 


the President's overall policy objectives is the civilian leadership he 


ma 


appoints. In particular, it is the Secretary's responsibility to inet 
and control the Defense Department in identifying and planning tor 
the contingencies in which U.S. military forces may be employed ; Se 
ing and shaping military forces accordingly, and overseen oversee 
basing and deployments, and security assistance programs. In time : 
war the Secretary serves as the President's second in command in giv- 
ing direction to the U.S. armed forces. —_ " 
The Role of OSD. The principal instruments and advisors to the 
Secretary are the staff elements that make up the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense. These staffs support the Secretary and help shape 
departmental policies on everything from contracting and Procure, 
ment guidelines to the environmental impact of defense programs an 


mats’ weakness in quantitative and technical analysis. In recent year 
analytic techniques have becn one of the Defense Secretary's main “ S 
in evaluating and shaping the defense program and budget, and the 
role is ISA has been weakest in this area. 

The principal sources of the Secretary's advice on budgetary and 
force level issues have been the military services and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff as a body, along with the Office of the Comptroller and the 
Office of Program Analysis and Evaluation (formerly Systems Anar 
ysis). These offices are somewhat remote from the perspectives in- 
volved in fitting military forces into our overall foreign policy. But 
it is essential for effectiveness and economy that defense improve its 
ability to relate military force requirements to foreign policy objec- 
lives. This, in turn, plies an influential role for ESAotn shaping the 
broad outlines of our military forces. Accordingly. we recommend 
that.: 


The Assistant Secretary for International Security Affairs should 


: CIAZRDPBEBONZESROD0K0Q0Z000 144 defense program and budget 


to fit our foreign policy. This requires that ISA develop greater 


aw 
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technical and analytical capability, and that it take the lead in 
research and analyses to better relate force levels to foreign policy 
implications of major resource decision. 


None of these activities requires major changes in ISA’s charter or 
personnel levels, though some increases in personnel and possibly 
use of outside support should be expected. It does require an increased 
emphasis on the part of the Secretary and of ISA leadership on the 
importance of relating our military forces to our policy objectives. 

The Secretary and the Role of the JCS. The second major aspect of 
the Secretary’s responsibility that influence foreign policy is his role 
in the national military chain of command. The 1958 Amendments to 
the National Security Act removed the military services from the chain 
of operational command. But a 1958 directive from the Secretary of 
Defense to a degree brought the services back irto the chain by pro- 
viding that the Joint Chiefs of Staff would act as the Secretary’s 
staf! for operations. In practice the service chiefs (acting in their 
joint capacities) were injected back into the chain of command. More- 
over, each chief has maintained his own service-based operational staff 
in addition to the large operational directorate (J-3) of the Joint 
Staff. 

This situation has significant implications for U.S. foreign policy 
in that it raises the possibility, highlighted in some of the Commis- 
sion’s research, of particular service interests and viewpoints seriously 
detracting from the integrity of the Unified Command structure and 
the effectiveness of military operations in a crisis. 

The Chairman and service chiefs tend to act as a separate element 
in the command structure, rather than as “staff” to the Secretary in 
his statutory role. While JCS procedures give the Chairman some 
freedom to act individually in operational matters if there is not time 
to consult the other chiefs, the consensual nature of the JOS decision. 
making process imposes strong constraints on the Chairman and 
inhibits his role as staff and advisor to the Secretary. 

The Commission believes the basic wisdom of the National Security 
Act and its amendments in affirming the principle of civilian control 
and unified planning and command structure is unchallenged by events 
of recent years. The 1970 Blue Ribbon Defense Panel (Fitzhugh Re. 
port) and other reviews of defense organization have also confirmed 
this behef. 


Lhe Seeretary’s ability to exercise. his statutory responsibilities 
in direction and control of crisis operations should be improved. 
Npecifie measures to bring this about include: provisions to insure 


omy for the Chairman in operational matters vis-a-vis ihe verte 
(the role of service chiefs in operations should be explicit y ot 
as advisory to the Chairman and Secretary, service operationa ’ a, , 
should be sharply cut back and, if NECESSATY, the joint opera ions 
staff, J-3, should be increased) ; the C hairman in consultation roth 
the Secretary should select officers for key J oint AY ‘ait Pee ane 
operational matters, including the top officers in J—3 and the , 


the responsi reness of the National er pir 88a Pot Reldalse! 03/02/27 - CIA-RDP86B00269R000600030001-1 
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operational reporting needs of the Seer ry aarMaAN an 
service chiefs would be informed stmultancously) » increased auton- 


othe erate ae gene, 
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CHAPTER 7 


THE ORGANIZATION OF INTELLIGENCE 


ape a 


THE NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 


The maintenance of intelligence capabilities of the highest compe- 
tence is essential to the national security and to the effective conduct 
of U.S. foreign policy. The world which American foreign policy 
secks to affect is diverse, complex and rapidly changing. In such 2 
world, policy must be based on detailed understanding of many issues, 
military and economic, political and scientific, foreign and domestic. 
‘That understanding requires the collection and analysis of enormous 
quantities of information. Much of it is publicly available, appearing 
in reports of government agencies and of private businesses, the 
reporting of the press, or publications of scholars. But much of the 
most critical information—especially though not solely, information 
concerning the military activities and capacities of potential antag- 
onists—is not openly available. 

The responsibility for gathering, evaluating and reporting such 
‘nformation, and for assessing its significance in combination with 
data openly available, is the primary mission of the U.S. intelligence 
community. The Commission believes that mission will remain crucial 
to U.S. security, and to international stability and peace for the fore- 
cecable future. It also believes, however, that, to assure the more 
effective performance of that mission, a number of organizational 
changes should be made in the management composition and operation 
of the intelligence community. 


Standards of Performance. Intelligence in a democracy must meet 
three main tests. First, it must respond to the evolving needs of national 
security and foreign policy decision-makers: its estimates and analyses 
must address the questions of real concern, and do so at high tevels of 
competence and integrity. The second test is economy. Intelligence is 
a necessity, and some forms of intelligence gathering are extraor- 
dinarily expensive. Where unavoidable such costs must be borne: 
where unnecessary they must be avoided. Thirdly, the U.S. intelligence 
community must operate in such a manner as to command public 
confidence. 

It is against principally the first two of these standards that we 
have reviewed current performance and projected future needs, leaving 
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the third largely to the several Executive and Congressional bodies 

now focused especially on that problem. But we believe that our 

recommendations will be helpful in improving performance against 
that third crucial standard as well. 

We believe that. with respect to both the responsiveness of intelli- 

gence to the needs of policy, and the principle of reasonable economy 
of effort. current performance of the intelligence community can be 
improved. The difficulties in achieving improvement are considerable, 
however, because they are rooted in the very nature of the intelligence 
community. The kev characteristic of that community is that it is made 
up of a large number of separate entities which, while all serving the 
interests of national security and foreign policy, embody differing 
histories, distinct missions, and separate lines of command, It is both 
necessary and useful that the community be composed of many ele- 
ments, but that characteristic makes central direction and oversight 
difficult. Among the results, we believe, have been some excesses in 
the collection of information and gaps in its analysis; the occasional 
development of costly systems not because requirements demanded 
them but because technology permitted them; as well as occasional 
failures to observe those standards of conduct which should distinguish 
the behavior of agencies of the U.S, Government. 

These findings are broadly consistent with those of many prior 
studies, and considerable progress in remedying the problems has been 
made. We believe that more is possible, however, In particular we 
beheve that firmer direction and oversight of the intelligence commu- 
nity are essentiaJ. That is the main thrust of our recommendations. 


We detail them below, following a brief description of the intelligence 
community as now constituted. 
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NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE COMMUNITY STRUCTURE 
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DEFENSE INTELLIGENCE 


The various major agencies of the intelligence community are shown 
on the following page. 


OFFICERS 


Central Intelligence Agency. Established in 1947, the CLA was man- 


NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


ene 
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to grant authority for covert. action not Hmited to the aequisition of 
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information. The agency was specifically denied any “police, subpoena, 
law enforcement powers, or internal security functions.” 

To accommodate the secrecy of its work, CIA has authority to ex- 
pend funds solely on the certification of its Director, to negotiate 
purchases without publicly soliciting bids, and to transfer funds and 
people between government agencies, It is also exempt from the laws 
requiring disclosure of its organization, functions, and budgets, and 
the identity of its employees. 

CIA is headed by a Director and Deputy Director, both appointed 
hy the President and confirmed by the Senate. One or the other has 
always been drawn from military life. The Director of Central Intelli- 
gence (DCT) has two quite separate functions. He is responsible for all 
activities of the CTA, but is also the principal intelligence adviser to 
the President and NSC, and thereby responsible for coordinating the 
activities of the entire intelligence community. As suggested below, 
the latter responsibility has never been fully carried out. 


Bureau of Intelligence and Research (INR). This bureau of the State 
Department is devoted to the assessment rather than the collection of 
intelligence. Much the smallest of the major intelligence agencies, it 
serves principally the needs of policymakers in the State Department, 
but also contributes to common analytic products of the intelligence 
community and specifies State's intelligence requirements. INR man- 
ages the State Department’s programs for external research and pro- 
vides departmental policy guidance for intelligence operations con- 
dueted by other agencies. 

Defense Intelligence Agency. DIA provides intelligence support. to 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Secretary of Defense. Tt prepares 
its own intelligence assessments and coordinates Department of De- 
fense (DOT) input to the production of national intelligence, It also 
manages the Defense Attache system and various other special intelli- 
genee programs. Though responsible for ind 


ucing economy and effi- 
eleney in the management of all 


DOD intelligence resources and for 
quirements, the Director of DLA cannot 


control those resources, which remain under the authority of the Secre- 
fary of Defense and the direction of th 


issuing defense intelligence re 


e individual armed services, 


National Security Agency. NSA, largest. of the intell 
in personne] despite considerable contr 
autonomous cryptologic 


igence agencies 
action in recent years, is a seml- 
agency of the Defense Department. responsible 
principally for monitoring foreign communications and other signals 
for analysis by other agencies. NSA is also responsible for protecting 
the security of U.S, communications, 


Each of the armed services maintains its own eryptologic agency, 


Od 


** q wee esis to the Pres 
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however, which both manages facilities on behalf of NSA and m 
> . . + 
the special requirements of its own service. 


Progr am for Overhead Re onnaissance. A semi-autonomous office 
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and responds to specific requirements determined by a committee of 


the U.S. Intelligence Board (USIB). 


Army, Navy. and Air Force Intelligence. Each the armes sores 
maintains sizuble intelligence organizations. A Par eipa oe 
production of national intelligence and have respons) tere: to protest 
the tactical intelligence requirements of field commanders. Proven 
the security of armed services installations ane perso ev nterpart 
gather technical intelligence on the weaponry 
services in other countries. 


Other Agencies. The intelligence units of the rer rey 
ment, and Energy Research and Development : ministrane? ne 
also formally part of the intelligence comnts con mung 
cialized foreign intelligence on matters within their ju 


Direction of the Community. Two committees of the NSC contribute 
to the overall direction of the community: 
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—the Intelligence Committee (NSCIC) intended to. Prove an 
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The NSCIC has two subcommittees: a Wor cing Groups Meare 

the DCI's Deputy Director for the Intelhgence Co mnt 
an 1 #E nomic Intelligence Subcommittee, chaired ea the 
A istant Secretary of the Treasury for International Affairs. 


the 40 Committee, which must approve covert actions and other 
high risk operations,** | 
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the Intelligence Resources Advisory Committee ML zon i 
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are chaired by the DCI. USIB’s respon- 
sibilities are principally to advise the DCT on the establishment of 
intelligence requirements and priorities, the production of national 
intelligence estimates, and the protection of intelligence sources and 
methods; TRAC is intended to advise the DCI on the allocation of 
resources throughout the community. 
: Finally, at the Presidential level, there exists a President’s Foreign 
Intelligence Advisory Board (PFIAB). Members of PFIAB are pri- 

vate citizens appointed by the President, served by a 2-man staff whose 

head is also appointed by the President. PFIAB’s principal respon- 

iliti e to “advise the President concerning the objectives, con- 


sibilities ar 
and coordination of the various activities making 


duct, management 
up the overall national intelligence effort ;” and to consider and make 


recommendations concerning matters brought to its attention by the 


intelligence community. It can request staff assistance and special 
studies from intelligence agencies to augment its own efforts. 
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TOWARD MORE EFFECTIVE OVERSIGHT AND LEADERSHIP 


None of the three major purposes this Commission seeks to advance 
can be met without effective communitywide leadership of U.S. intel- 
ligence. Neither responsiveness to the needs of decision-making nor 
economy of operation nor adherence to standards of conduct can be 
insured unless the intelligence community as a whole is subject to 
adequate supervision, and made accountable for its activities. Achiev- 
ing that end has proven extraordinarily difficult. Many commissions 
and many presidents have sought improvements, and steady evolution 
in the right direction has resulted. But we believe that additional 


steps are now necessary. 
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| Sources of the Problem. The difficulty of the problem arises from 
Ld several causes. We have already referred to one: the community con- 
sists of many agencies, with differing objectives, traditions, and lines of 
: command. Another is suggested by the sketch of the community offered 
. eS a ea above: the great bulk of its budget and manpower falls within the De- 
ne gus; : partment of Defense. Yet the Secretary of Defense clearly should 
“ not also serve as the nation’s chief intelligence officer. A third arises 
out of the promise of technology. Where rapid developments in tech- 
spe BHERe ges cone nology promise new capabilities, it 1s a common tendency for orga- 
eee . nizations to acquire those technologies without. examining closely 
: ; = | whether the capabilities are really necessary. That tendency has ap- 
peared in the intelligence community. 

Prior efforts to deal with this situation have taken several forms. 
Presidents have used advisory boards reporting to them (PFIAB 
Be and its predecessors) to help monitor the community. Committees of 
the NSC (NSCIC, 40 Committee) and of principals of the intelh- 
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gence agencies (USIB and TRAC) have been charged with some 
aspects of coordination. We believe both devices are appropriate, and 
make recommendations for their extension below. Since the creation of 
CTA in 1947, however, the central figure in the direction of the intelli- 
gence community has been the Director of Central Intelligence. In 
addition to his responsibilities for CIA, the DCI has been charged 
with the oversight and leadership of the entire intelligence community. 

From the beginning this arrangement has worked only partially. 

Having line authority over their own agency, but only limited influ- 
ence over other intelligence units, DCIs have tended, especially in 
the early years. to devote themselves almost entirely to CIA affairs. 
On the authority of directives issued in 1971, DCIs have given con- 
siderably more attention to their community-wide responsibilities, and 
created an Intelligence Community (IC) Staff to assist them in that 
effort. But the Commission believes that an additional step is now 
necessary. 

The Crucial Role of the President. It is neither possible nor desirable 
to give the DCI line authority over that very large fraction of the 
intelligence community which lies outside the CIA. If he is to effec- 
tively supervise the whole community, however, there is only one sub- 
stitute for such authority, and that is a close relationship with the 
one official who docs ultimately command cach of the separate strands 
of that community: the President. We think it essential, therefore. 
that to meet his community-wide responsibilities as well as to function 
as the President's intelligence adviser. the DCT should have direct 
access to the President. We recommend, that 


the DCT should have an office in close proximity to the White House 
and be accorded regular and direct contact with the President, 


To function as the President's intelligence adviser, it is essential 
that the DCT have immediate access to and control over the CIA 
facilities necessary to assemble, evaluate and reach conclusions about 
intelligence in all functional fields including political, economic, mili- 
tary and scientific subjects. Today the bulk of the information comes 
from open sources, overhead reconnaissance, and electronic signals 
and communications, with only a small but possibly critical component 
derived from clandestine sources. 

Therefore, the DCT would retain responsibility for the CTA, spend- 
ing whatever time af CTA headquarters may be necessary. But he 
would delegate much of the authority for direction of that ageney to 
his deputy. Tn stressing his relationship to the President, we do not 
mean to diminish the DCT’s responsibilities to the Congress. He would 
continue to be confirmed by the Senate and to be available to testify 


and otherwise to confer with the approApproved For Reléaise(2003/02/27 : 
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Covert Action: A Special Problem. To this point we have addressed 


only the intelligence activities of the intelligence community. But, in 


addition to those endeavors, the community—specifically CIA—has 
also been responsible for another activity which poses special problems 
of oversight and control. This is covert action, activity abroad 
intended not to gather information but to influence events, an activity 
midway between diplomacy and war. It has taken many forms, from 
the financial support of friendly publications to the mounting of sig- 
nificant paramilitary efforts. 

The Commission has considered whether covert action should 
longer be authorized at all. It recognizes that there 
dangers associated with covert action. Partly for these reasons the 
use of covert action in recent years has markedly declined. 

But we must live in the world we find, not the world we might wish. 
Our adversaries deny themselves no forms of action which might 
advance their interests or undercut ours, as quite recent as well as past 
events demonstrate. In many parts of the world a prohibition on our 


use of covert action would put the U.S. and those who rely on it ata 
dangerous disadvantage. We conclude, therefore, that 


any 
are many risks and 


covert action cannot be abandoned, but that it should be employed 
only where clearly essential to vital U.S. purposes and then only 
after a careful process of high level review. 


The current process for approval of covert. action involves the sub- 
mission of proposals to the 40 Committee. The Committee approves 
or disapproves. and its chairman. the Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs, issues appropriate instructions, In recent 
years, however, as authorizations have decreased in number, the pro- 


cedures of the Committee have become quite informal, 


and it has met 
infrequently. 


We believe present practices are inadequate. The sensitivity and 
risks of covert action require appropriate review and consultation. 
The Committee therefore proposes that: 


- Covert action should only he authorized after collective con- 


sideration of its benefits and risks by all available 40 Committee 
members, and that, 


—Besides granting initial approvals, the 40 Committee 
ularly review 


being pursued. 


should req- 
the continuing appropriatencss of activities still 


In addition to requiring careful review within the executive branch. 
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expensive and wasteful, competition in analysis 18 relatively cheap 
and highly desirable. We recommend, therefore, that 

while the intelligence agencies should retain and exercise their 

improved competence in the analysis of international economic 
issues, the Departments of State, Treasury, Commerce, and Agri- 
culture, and the Council of Economic Advisors must maintain simi- 
lar capabilities focused on the analysis of wssues involving thew 
own responsibilities. We believe that, in all four of the Departments, 
those capabilities should be significantly strengthened. 


NIO system. Prior to 1973, 


Thirdly, we propose 4 modification to the 
ormal expressions of 


National Intelligence Estimates (NIEs), the f 
the intelligence community’s best judgment on major issues, were Pro- 
duced by a Board of National Estimates. But that collegial process 
tended to produce better estimates of what the community could agree 
upon than what policymakers needed to know. The Board has been 
replaced by some eleven individual National Intelligence Officers 
(NIOs), each charged with insuring the responsiveness of NIEs to 
policy needs in particular substantive areas. NTEs are now drafted by 
individual experts selected by the NIO from various intelligence 
agencies. Predictably, the gains in responsiveness of estimates have 
been somewhat offset by problems of reliability, and the practice of 
requiring officers already bearing other responsibilities to undertake 
the production of NIEs has created unnecessary burdens. Most impor- 
tant, NIEs appear to have hittle impact on policymakers today. in 
large part because key consumers prefer to base their own estimates 
of future developments on competing sources of information and analy- 
sis. NIEs have lately begun to reflect more clearly differences in view 
within the intelligence community, but we believe that this process 
should be intensified. For these reasons we propose that 


asmall staff of the highest quality, drawn from within and without 
the intelligence community and responsible for the drafting and 
review of NIE. should be established. This staff, reporting directly 
to the DEI. should be charged with reporting clearly any important 
differences im the views of concerned agencies, and the reasons for 


such differences. 


Finally, we note that. while investing very large sums in sophisti- 
cated technical means of intelligence collection, the community has 
tended to slight the contribution that only human sources can make. 
acy of intelligence est! 
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reenforced clandestine collection. and changes in the military attache 
System designed to make the attache service an important part of 
career progression for capable officers. 


MAKING MORE EFFICIENT USE OF INTELLIGENCE RESOURCES 


Resource management, like other major problems of the intelligence 
community, has received considerable attention in recent years. Two 
recent institutional innovations—the IC Staff and IRAC—have proven 
useful, and the combination of organizational change and the personal 
concern of recent DCIs and Secretaries of Defense have produced a 
very substantial cutback in intelligence personnel and a leveling of 
the intelligence budget over the past several years, 

The Consolidated National Foreign Intelligence Budget developed 
by the DCT in each of the past several years has presented a compre- 
hensive overview of the intelligence effort useful to the budgetary re- 
view of OMB, the President, and the Congress. And the DCI has 
developed an annual analysis of the political, economic, and security 
environment anticipated in the next five years, called “Perspectives 
for Intelligence,” which should make possible more comprehensive 
community-wide planning of activities and consequent. allocations of 
budget. 

We believe two evolutionary steps would now be useful. 


Under the direction of the DFI » the IC staff should expand “Per. 
spectives for Intelligence” into an annually revised multi-year plan 
for the allocation o f responsibilities across the intelligence com- 
munity. The plan should be reviewed in, USIB and approved by 
the NSCIC. 


On the basis of the multiyear plan, the IC staff should prepare an 
annual Consolidated F. oreign Intelligence Budget. After review b y 
TRAC and OMB, this document should guide the budget submis- 
ston of each of the agencies and departments of the intelligence 
community to OMB. It should also provide a basis for the consid. 
eration, by the proposed Joint Committce of the Congress on Na- 
tional Security, of the funds to be annually authorized the intelli- 
GENCE Community. 


Resource Management in DOD. However influential the DFT may 
heeome, the preponderance of the intelligence budget, appropriated 
by Congress to the Department of Defense, will continue to fall under 
the authority of the Secretary of Defense. The Commission makes 
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CHAPTER 8 


PUBLIC OPINION AND HUMANITARIAN 
CONSIDERATIONS 
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We group together here two important, pervasive, subjects because, 
hough different, they bear quite similar relationships to the problem 
at formulating and carrying out foreign policy, and because they 
jlso have in common @ relation to the fundamental values of our 
nation. These are the roles of public opinion and of humanitarian 
considerations in the making of U.S. foreign policy. 

Many have told us that any effort to deepen the involvement of 
the American people in the making of foreign policy is impossible or 
jangerous. They argue that the role that the general citizenry can— 
or should—play in the conduct of foreign policy must of necessity 
be very limited. 

Similarly, some have taken the position that ethical and moral 
components of foreign policymaking, together with the associated 
problems of human rights, are too elusive to be given organizational 
weight, and that either policy will be made by those sensitive to moral 
and ethical constraints, or it will not. 

Woe do not believe that all problems of the foreign policy process 
can be solved by organizational means, but we do believe that organi- 
rational changes can be helpful. 


PUBLIC OPINION AND FOREIGN POLICY 


Public opinion only intermittently makes itself felt on foreign 
policy issues. It focuses mainly on dramatic national security ques- 
tions. especially those involving the actual or possible use of American 
lorces abroad. The best predictor of public interest is whether a 
substantial portion of the public sees itself directly affected by an 
issuc. Tf, as we believe, our future foreign policy will be dominated 
as much by economic problems having direct domestic impacts as by 
political-military issues, public concern with foreign policy will be 
substantially heightened. There will be a greater incentive to learn 
about foreign policy, and an snereased desire to communicate views 
about it to government officials. 

New political realities thus reinforce traditional political theory. 
Both suggest that the public must possess accurate information about 
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informed if it js ncucntenals 1e public will need to be adequately 
national interest. y to support constructive policies in the 
The public involved in f i | 
hnoadlen than the volved in future foreign policy issues will be much 
ova aifnins. on ae eeecontatinae macitionally participated in 
affected by legislati yo es of specific intere ir , 
nly en jeasiat ton o7 decision. Public involvement will includenc 
nung interest in foreie : anne cays would have shown " con 
the quality and openness of ¢ Joys Dat aso organizations interested in 
Ficipation in the mes government, and intent upon active par- 
will be devoted to the men ot public policy, Much of this attention 
tionship between dornesti ae By virtue of the increasing interrela- 
“Nrnend nwarenocs etre mune foreign considerations and with the 
gressional constituencies wi | vo throughout the world, Con- 
tofore le engaged in an 7 wu more heavily and continually than here- 
othe vc tton wet rs of foreign affairs, This in volvement mat 
vive talken nets in “ me of the Members of Congress who at times 
bose tet iearee mo ness from responsibility for foreign poliey 
cern all Members oF Contre previously, foreign pohey issues will con: 
nteesand the leadership. ess and not siuply the foreign aiftins com 
n this changing cling 
congressional “ind ae hralienges facing political leadership 
intelligent poliey choiees a ‘ resolving conflicts and im making 
a oromalh Toe woeu, SW ill be less diffieult if the publie is “oll 
government will need toe convey more informuat von to thw 


ice ahd s 4 for 
apport for current and proposed policies 


vublic. and in return to rece 
coive a mApproved FonRele d 
onl se 200. 127: " ee 
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Hieves that there are a 


the two-way flow of information be- 
aware that devices and 


Against this background, the Commission be 


number of ways of proving 
tween public and government, We are fully 
procedures to improve commuications cannot substitute for receptive- 
ness to what is being communicated, We are also aware that there 
are no simple solutions to the problems of public opinion and public 


education on foreign policy issues. 
We divide our recommendations ito two categories: those directed 


amount and quality of information about foreign 
ullic: and those designed to improve 
ign policy issues to both 


to improving the 
policy which is available to the p 
the transmittal of public opinion about fore 
Congress and the executive branch. 

n believes that the quality. 
y of information the public 
must be improved, Multiple sources are 
fficials will understandably strive to 
favorable light. Official statements 
will remain the starting point, 
ptive to the expression of alter- 
1 presenting 
s media, or pr 


Informing the Public. The Commissio 


relevance, and in some cases, the quantit 


receives about foreign policy 

since government 0 
urrent policies in the most 
ts of specific policies 
but the executive branch should be rece 
native views. Obstacles to obtaining anc 
tion, whether by the Congress, the new 
tions. should be reduced. 


The Commission therefore 1s 
opening to the public th 


licy issues be encour 
umstances f 


required, 
present ¢ 
arguing the mer 


recent trends toward 
gress on major foreign po 
tee hearings and under certain e1re 
television. 
Executive bran 
fieity and completeness. whet! 
esentations. and pub 
policy should he accomp 
To this end we 


ch officials should provide inform 
ier through pr 


informal pr lieations. 


tunities to explain 

re public dialogue, 
The executive branch foreign apparrs 

quate funding for the specific PUL POSt O 

hensive public affairs programs. 

a change tin congre 

funds for domiest 1¢ 


recommend that: 


to encourag 
Agencies 


This effort may require 
appropriating 
believe the nature of em 
relaxation oli t 


thorizing and 

poses. hut we erging Issues make 

grams NECESSUTY. Similarly, seme he distribution 
he appropriate. 


factual informa- 
ivate organiza- 


recommending (Chapter 14) that. 
» deliberations of Con- 
aged and that Commit- 
loor debates be open for 


ation with speci- 
ess conferences, speeches, 
Periodic, scheduled oppor 
anjed by arrangements 


should seek ade- 


f derelopmg more COMLPUC- 


esional attitudes about. au- 
information pur 
gs such pro- 


of 


USILA materials domestically may 
Fon with planning 


In asimilar vein, we have recommended im connect 
issuing 


reports on foreign poliey steh as 


anthoritative anmial 
State of the World” report 
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should be reintroduced, and that Congress should conduct hearings 
to review and illuminate controversial aspects of these reports.* " 

This annual report should be prepared in an attractive and readable 
format, to encourage wide attention. Together with Congressional 
debate and public discussion, such a report should help develop and 
articulate a new conception of national purpose toward other nations 
Pri rate organizations interested in foreign relations, such as the World 
Affairs Councils in many cities, might be encouraged to review and 
critique the annual report. The report would clearly serve a wider 


purpose than simply public information; indeed it would become the 
clearest and most comprehensive enunciation of the conceptual base of 
US, foreign policy. Nevertheless. for public information purposes 
alone, it can have untold value and warrants the assignment of high 


level staff to insure its most effective presentation, 

These steps would improve the quality of information provided 
to the public by government. But, by themselves, they are obviously 
insufficient to insure that the level of public knowledge is adequate 
Alone, they run the risk of providing one-sided views “and thereto . 
need to be supplemented by non-official sources. The press will alwa s 
provide much of the short-term information. and educational institu. 
tions the frames of reference for current events. Ti i 


imely and accurate 

information s avail: ied c hic 
fe rmation should be available to the publie in a forthcoming fashion 
Phe Commission consid 


ered the ady isability of re NG ¢ aXe na 
C cat a N ut 10 
4 . + . aa . 
Kndowmen for I ore1on Pol cy Information OI other oflic lal 


wine or 
quasi-official mechanism, w 


Tn hose purpose would be to further the ex- 
change of information by private citizens. organizations and the 
government itself, and perhaps to provide grant support for srivate 
programs dealing with foreign affairs. We have concluded that stich 
a clearing house for information would seem to us to be highly desira- 
ble. but we believe it should be a private sector activity. oT 
However, on a broader level, efforts to improve national educational 
prograuns iL essential in developing a sophisticated public miler 
standing of complex issues. To that o 


that - nd. the Commission recommend- 


Phe [nternational Education Act of 1966, or an equivalent act to 
fevelap and support programs of advanced and undergraduate ) 
fernational studics, should he funded. [ts objectives might he 
hroadcned to ineliade Hrograins designed to provide (1) ho | 
rescaroh in farcign policy fields and ( b) , 
far journalists, 


POMS 
betler substantive trainin “ 


Informin i 
7 " "9 the Government. In the American constitutional system 
-espons ‘for fore} l I Ah 
" ponsibihty for foreign policy rests with the executive braneh and 
ongress. Both must be re 


ress, “sponsive ‘Approval For Release! 2000/02/27 
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recommendittion proposing sneha 


vn chap ' report std 
hapter 14 for the recommendation proposing such 


hearings, 


ical leadership require 
to take the lead in actions w 
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s that elected and appointed officials be willing 
hich they believe to be right but which 
may be currently unpopular. At best, the member of Congr ” excel 
tive policymaker may be aware only of the views 0 Spee c 
likely to be affected by a proposed action, with “ sen a 
accurately this reflects broader public opinion. This prot em an 
never be completely solved; the general public forms OPO 
many issues only when confronted with the results of soto able 
taken. In any event, “government by referendum” is neither “ a a 
nor practical, even in relation ‘ the broad and continuing air 
7 licy and national goals. 
oF re Commiccion believes that improvement 18 possible in what ne 
vovernment does know about public opmion: the nation is best serv ed 
b ici now » about views of their fellow 
by government, officials knowledgeable a 
itizens. _ 
° Polling is one such useful way of determining the trends y Pee 
opinion on issues of major importance. Results of anerten * par 
ticularly on embryonic issues, cannot be considered ve nitive on 
they can serve a number of important purposes if the, i _ 
heeded to by policymakers. In some cases they may pros ; e carly 
warning of swings in publ might need to be tak 
account. of in order to car ‘ 
ive indications of instances in which the reasons for po ty 
perceived very differently by the public than by vovernment often 7 
Implicit in these reasons is that polling provides nu means oe \ ees 
of the general public to be conveyed to policymakers, untiltered: by 
spressions of special interest. . ; 
 Bbocanse of the potential utility of public opinion polling, the Com: 
misison considered carefully whether to recommend that the a aa 
ment resume polling. possibly under the joint auspices of {pe eee 
and legislative branches, with the results made public. We he ° - 
cluded that. such polling is properly a private sector activl yy ae 
that reputable private polling organizations are best. eqnuppe’ i 
We do encourage policymakers. however, to employ the 
ement in their consideration of eomplex policy 


of public 


ic opinion which 1 
ry out responsible policies. They can also 
licy may be 


s. 


earry it out. 
results of polls as one el 
issnes. 

We recommend in addition that : 
pars and opinion betivecen govern 


Formuns for iiterchanae of vr 
De partment, and the public he 


ment, particntarly the State 


eapanded, 
nt program for periodic meetings between 


Zor example, the small eurre 
venta State Depart- 


es of state and local governments and the 


; CIA-REPBEB GOA FFRONNGNQ030QO A dont and constituencies at that level 


ment On TSS 
should be expanded, ¢ nel 
a Sat daaddhe oo wddlespread communication 


le other departments as 


ind hrondened to incluc 
channels should be 


strenethenec 
ethened hetw 
ee ray 
oral siti ae all ne phy pe bartment of State official 1 tl 
te “a as the major tals and the & 
affairs ¢ ajor voluntary or ae ¢ gen- 
s coneerns, Whi ary organizat Cw] . 
pts 21'S, rile . - Zatlons Ww a 
‘Citizens Foreien Aff ¢ the proposal made by some of ith foreign 
: _ Affairs C a ]S) wart oe a centrali 
lmpractical heen xe ‘ rs C ouneil” with national repres - ntralized 
bodies o1 f ause of difficultics in determini presentation seems 
s or conferences bas ing membershi . 
; s based on vol rship, regional 
on serious cliseuss] ‘ voluntary partict . Mona 
s discussions of specif ¥ particrpation ¢ ‘ani 
means of facilitati s of specific agendas seem to us to | mie “prenuised 
‘ ating communicat - , de & promisi 
programs for Forei , nication. We alse . sing 
s for Foreign Servi also believe the 
en Service Offi e that exchange 
governments ‘ icers to universities xcnange 
sand to Coneressi ersities ‘tate ¢ 
The Commi ( to Congressional staffs should be f Se ° state and local 
ISS1ON Is “ ye Turther ene . 
mechanisms be ence nore concerned thata wide range of encoun aged, 
. ragec th : eet hd consu tati > 
vested her r : ta an with advocacy suivative 
x rere, What 7s 1 advocacy of any 
. 7s important i 3 any of those sug 
poheymakers we ant is that there £ : se sug- 
yvniakers by citiz re be channels 
op ‘ ZENS SYOUDS annels of aceess ¢t 
inforniati ‘ ” Ips, and that t] , ‘SS UO 
on availab] at they be used to i 
= able both to t : sed to improve tl 
Mor o the public ¢ . prove the 
. e ae + : . : Te and . 
generally. we believe that official 1 ° the government. 
al spo 


explaini : ae 
! ig policy to the press ; kesmen responsible fi 
ss and public should be giv “fon 
; given a more ac- 


tive role] . 
in the poliey 
ey process . 
hand” nature policy process, This would not only 
poll ‘ ire of information given out, | only reduce the “second 
ohevinakers we 5 it. but make j ~~ . 
. ~ woul oy ake it more prob: 
d be better informed about the i " probable that 
» real concerns 
rns of the 


public and t] 
ae press whi ; 
are also policy arti “ hile actually making policy. Spok 
. i “Tp ~ 6 uf £05 
what is being done erpants and who must confront . ee tiene. who 
s ron nr } . ues 5 
sense of public opi na routine basis are likely to have restions about 
a ; ‘ve : 
oliew chee 1 inion than those who are more ; i ° vmuch better 
; “es are likely asap . » insulated . 
of the eonffiet between . be aus difficult as suggested earlic r mans 
knowl domestic ay l fore) : a a r because 
ede as pe at an ore1len lie 
ge as possible about : gn policy goals, as 
Similar] about what is acce ¥ goals, as much 
v. results of ; acceptable should } 
: major publie epini should be welcomed 
cally brot , pubhe opin we 
: ight. to the : on polls sl l 
£ attentic : should be syste 1 
Li con on of policyn akors > systemati- 
conclusion. the C : symakers. 
sion. the Commissi 
suseesti ssion hopes that 
ggestions present hat the rece 
ue sented commend: 
eitizen and presente’ cows lead to an improved dialo “acon ane 
. £ nt. yr . i Colle At wee 
line b . e believe tl mus beeween 
y etween inf ’ » that they d 
. or ane : »y ado not cros 
rming and educating th not cross the narrow 
eg the public on the one hand 
, and, 


and influenci ; 
cine pul : toe 
other. This ra ne opinion for political or policy adv 
assessments are ee ” fieers clear, and cafconarde tae on the 
s are vital, But we believe it is even. s and periodic r 
democrati - we believe it is ev ce re 
atic society for » 1s even more d . 
! 4 : > danger . 
: the public. because of the ur ‘labilit -" 
lavallability of 
) 


accurate and ti 5 
amely informati . 

to he denied the ‘ formation or of & means of expressi 
. » oppor ity expressing opin : 
which affeet. them ah an to state their preference Sh aliens 
~t rectly. CS O1 Tote 
lo act without benef; t yi and equally dangerous for is, policies 
efit Of such expressions of the publi pes 

: he publie will 
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THE CONDUCT OF FOREIGN poucy ETHICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Virtually all ma 


val major foeiay none ABBOveS For Relense 200970227: cine pA ozseReoaGa00900001 
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1 rights of Soviet Jews, apartheid sy southern Africa, 


lief for the Sahel. They may be legs evident: in such 
Le COMMTVIES. BECESE to raw ma- 


the emigratior 
or drought re 
issues as trade relations with developn 
terials, political relations with authoritarian regimes. strategic doc- 
trine and weapons design. and environmental and oceans policies. They 
arise in novel problems (¢.€:- weather modification ) in familiar prob- 
lems involving new sensitivities (¢.¢-: covert. political action). and in 
unresolved issues with which societies have wrestled since the begin- 
ning of recorded history (¢-£5 rules of war). 

The Commission believes that one of the enduring goals of US. 
icy 18 a world order in which all nations respond to the 
f those who have been yvietims of disaster, or denied 
believes therefore that the U.S. must take special care 
h word and deed our owTt foreign policy reflects 


foreign pol 
urgent needs © 
basic rights. It 
to insure that in bot 


devotion to high ethical standards. 
To that end, we propose & number of organizat ional and procedural 
measures. We offer these proposals as we do our others. knowing that 
organizational forms do not assure poliey results. but conscious also 
that they may increase censitivities and thus help insure that due con- 
sideration is given fo othier arguments in the setting and carrying 
out of policy. 
Tt is useful to distinguish among three hinds of ethical considera- 
tions in foreign policy. One category Can he termed “TTamanitarian. 
[estes of this character involve people affected or {hreatened by nat- 
1 to the humanity or ehar- 
Jaim of right against any 
rally the least contro- 


ural or man-made disasters, who can apped 
ity of their fellow humans, but posses noe 


external power. Humanitarian jssues are gene 
thieal considerations in foreign policy. Ip 


ly involves the allocation of resources. 
yose in need, Such aid may be given 


refugees and vie- 


yersial of those involving ¢ 
practice their resolution usin 
in money or in kind, in aid of th 
to victims of droughts, epidemics and earthquakes, 
tims of war. The necds of such yietims are geners 
U.S. response £0 them has gener: 
Organizational responsibility for these humanitarian programs 
focused in the Offices of Refugees and Migration A fairs. Private and 
Voluntary Cooperation, Foreign Disaster Relief Coordination. the 


State Department and in ALD. 

The central problem ve that these of 
together effectively. Av reeent report be the Inst 
Foreign Service pheerved that the various offices funetion too inde- 
pendently of one another, Tinproved eoordination of effort shold be 

A more unified structure, nore 


the primary objective of any change. 
weight to the humanitarian perspective mn 


ly obvious and 
frequently poignant: ally been good. 


is 


jees are not organized to work 
sector General of the 


A second category of issties, “Pinan Rights” savolve deprivations 
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atltiibutable to a Love 
of inherent and unive 


rhment’s policies or negligence—the protection 


= S 
ge) |ez| |s 
rsal rights of persons to life, lihert y, the security == Be Pe 26 S 
of person, freedom from sla very, Torture, or arbitrary arrest ; freedom S38 & 2s = 8 & 
of religion, and equal protection of the law. Questions of the weight SSE? = ss| |e 
to be accorded these rights arise. in connection with issues as diverse ees 25 8s = 
as those of politica] asylum. the treatment of prisoners of war, US. Ee oF © 
relations with authoritarian regimes of right and left, and the use of 
some forms of covert action, 
Org 


anizational responsibilities for the 


representation of human 
rights in our government |] 


AID Liaison 


vo 
wD 
ave undergone recent change. The State ge 55a 
Department in 1974 and 1975 has supplemented the small Human 25 ees 
Rights Office in what js now the Bureau of International Organiza- 5 
tions Affairs, in existence since the 1950s. with an Assistant Legal 
Adviser for Human Rights, Hum 


an Rights Officers in each regional 
bureau, and a Coordinator for Humanitarian Affairs in the Office of 
the Deputy Secretary. Although it is too early 
tion of these innovations. some problems are 
Foreign Service Officers assigned the new re 
positions continue to carry their previous ful 
their human rights function is therefore of sec 
over, nothing insures that these officers are included in crisis discus- 
sions of issues with ] 


munan rights or humanitarian implications, 
especially if the implications 


are not immediately obvious. The Co- 
ordinator for Thumanitarian Affairs. who has recently been named 
ve Deputy Seeretary, 
etpability for an etfeetive tol 
involved. Moreover, these 
hinnanitarian officers, | 
ordination. While 
prove insufficient, 


The foregoing problems 


to make a firm evalua- 
already apparent. The 
gional Human Rights 
l-time responsibilities: 
ondary priority. More- 


Secretary 
of State 


as a speal assistant tot] 


may not have the 
low-through on the hiany diverse issnes 
various organizational entities, like the 
fave had no foeal point and have lacked co- 


the recent changes are laudable, they are likely to 


ATIONS 
MANITARIAN AND ETHICAL CONSIDER 


AFFAIRS 
HUMAN SeEcIAL, ASSISTANT FOR HUMANITARIAN 


1 


are relative] 
at humanity ] 
The third category, that of gene 
eut. 


Office of the 
Legal Advisor 
L 
Assistant 
Legal Advisor 
0 
Human Rights 


¥ casily identifiable, They 
involre moral dimensions th 


1as recognized for centuries. 
ral ethical responsibilities, is less clear- 
The ethical responsibilities that man has to man and n 


ation to 
nation. where neither recognized rights nor dramatic misfortunes are 


involved, are more subtle and Jess certain. But ethical issues lie 
fo the heart of many current internation 


Mans coutroland disarmament, includ Tate | 


DEPARTMENT 
PROPOSED ORGANIZATION OF STATE 


close 
al differences: problems of 
IN“ Weapons design and strate 


Regional 


doctrine: problems of the redistribution of wealth, including terms of 
Prade and tranete pe yf etpitaland of technology sand food and popula 
tion policies, Phe resolution of these issnes will require 
tpply basie ethics! norms 


| 
attempts to 
as well as other erit 
of poliey. 


eria in the formulation 


U.S. Rep. 
to UN HR 
Commission 
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officers an i 
d advis 2 
Though the Commi them on. the ethical aspects of polic 
probably inapprop sion believes that special offices of tl _" lind ne 
¥ ine riate. it is re , us kinc 
are ; . asonab] : are 
arrangements “ able to desig - 
& ‘nts In such a way . sign the orgar 
lomore canon uch a way as to increase gover ganizational 
In t] general ethical concerns fovernmental sensitivity 
n this spirit f] , uv “ “) 
: ~ the Commissi 
eats , ssion wholeheartec 
creation of the eheartedly s 
he ( ; og ¥ supports an 
posed structure f ve of Humanitarian Affairs (D/Et ‘i aM recent 
meee ‘© for this offiee will j ee A). The pr 
tarian Affairs and t nol will inchide a Coordinator for 1 ae 
ars ¢ a Deputy Coordi ‘ * Huamani- 
various Linetions of thie aft. ordinator for Hum: . 
ctlons of this off aye fuman Rights. The 
tarian programs and ns office will Include coordination of ” mn 
fticos thd han “ “ m man rights matters tor whieh t] lumani- 
- ‘aus of the Departme nh the various 
reconmnend that: partment are responsible. However, we 


Because of the? 
emise O. ‘importance of th J 
mantonneh the # f the Functions of the Offe : 
Special Aout Hairs (D/HA), its director should ha Hiice of HTu- 
at Assistant to the Sceretary of State tO MEE OF 


As suel ; i 
As sneh, he can faeili 

; an facilitate coordinati i 
7 ate dinati 
ee’ : ation with the Bur 

cean & te urea , I 
cy en ‘ee Assistance (AA/PIL A) at ‘Ip. ee eeeulation 
Sh ee sta (AL A) at: and serv 
mah evel T point for ethical concerns in U.S f ie ley. 
to < fe Unavoidably. this officer will te ' 0 be date ian eli 
ional functions, The het thew | 
Hone Nag oft x drawn into ans 
of the offtte cheamtte. munussion cautions that the primary f tions 
oititien ypu » staff counsel and poliey euidance. Ay arly ap 
dy >, rey Y . _ ; : " ° * ‘ 

tainine conting proposed Deputy Coordinatar mi st sae 

iwecontimiity atall times , NOT MIBRE SSS In wna 
The Commissio 7 

n tein ale 
mussion also recommends the followine : 


The 1) 
eparhinent afos 
Of UN rae 
ou Human Pelahts a hit should ercate an Advisory C . 
4 spect te hit YTS FO adrise the Departinent Or [ a ene 
a TC TED oa . ‘ A. polic oS 

nelinh sph ty oh oud? human rights issues, This comp M ae mith, 
; repre SOMPAILIIES Pg - , MTTEE S§ ould 

seholaps, Mey . CS Of Roungoverumes ; . 
S Wembers of Conar : nental organizations 
of Congress. churchinen, and others pineaians 
. ( rs active inthe 


Mumian Rights field, 
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CHAPTER 9 


THE PRACTICE OF DIPLOMACY 


s through the ex- 
plomacy for 


The conduct of foreign relations among state 
port to the 


change of representatives has been the first task of di 
centuries. The attention the Commission gives in this re 
process in Washington (loes not diminish the importance 
activity: both policymaking and diplomacy are integral 
for the formulation and implementation 
to quote from the Commission’s 


policymaking 
of diplomatic 
parts of any “effective system 
of the Nation's foreign policy,” 
mandate. 

In this chapter, the Com 
are presented with respect to t 


mission’s findings and recommendations 
hree types of diplomatic activity : 


bilateral diplomacy between st ates: multilateral diplomacy involving 
many states; and public diplomacy.” the eultural and information 
he United States in other parts of the world. 


Ssrograms carried out by t 
oD a 


BILATERAL DIPLOMACY: THE ROLE OF OVERSEAS POSTS AND 


MISSIONS* 


United States has looked to its diplomatic posts 
ariety of ways: 


Historically. the 
the nation ma ¥ 


and missions abroad to serve 


—to communicate with foreign states. 
—to negotiate and administer agreements with foreign governments. 


ents and host government re 
h the officials and people of 


to report on ev actions to them. 


_-to improve mutual understanding wit 


the countries involved. 
to promote U.S. trade and assist American businessmen abroad. 
to meet the needs of American citizens and travelers. 

to provide Supervision. coordination, and administrative support 
the Us. Government, 


for the activities of other ageneres at 


the Commission hy 
and 


* This Section draws partienlarly on yurpe4rs prepared for 
Willinm O Hall, Fey VD. Kohler, 
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negotiations ‘n the field, and the snereasing number of agencies hav- 


ing business with foreign governments which require the presence of 
their own representatives abroad. International transactions are car 
ried out more and more through specialists. But effective bilateral re- 
lationships require the Ambassador and the mission to be heavily 
involved in these technical activities. In some cases. the Ambassador 
will be called upon to supervise activities of other agencies : in others 
he will merely coordinate and provide administrative support for 
them. In all cases, he must be fully informed about and able to moni- 
tor their activities in order to insure that they are compatible with 


overall policy towards the country in question, When questions arise, 


the Ambassador should have means of reconciling divergent views: 
his ability to gain the 


either through his own authority, or through 
attention and support of higher policymakers in Washington. 

Bilateral and Multilateral Diplomacy. As we argue elsewhere, multi- 
lateral diplomacy will be increasingly important for @ wide range of 
issues, particularly those related to global interdependence. Nation-to- 
nation negotiation of treaties and agreements, at least relatively. 1s 
diminishing: it has been widely superseded by negotiations in the 
United Nations and the growing number of international agencies. But 
multilateral diplomacy does not substitute for bilateral diplomacy. 
Rather, effective multilateral diplomacy. conducted in forums where 
U.S. views may be in the minority. snereasingly will be dependent upon 
+ from posts and missions abroad. Embassies will need 
to be much more attuned to important issues pending in conference 
settings. to the positions of governments TO whieh they are accredited, 
and to the possibilities of obtaining support for U.S. positions in multi- 
Jateral discussions through lateral persuasion, We believe that this 


quirement for support of multilateral 
ral negotiation. 1s 


proper suppol 
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The Senate Foreign 
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wards. 


th the Congress. 
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Once the best individuals av 
Ambassadors should have tours of duty long enough to allow them to 
aders. and institutions of 


gain sufficient awareness of the people. le 
hich they are accredited to be useful. The enhanced 


the countries to wl 
importance of the assessment role in the future makes this especially 
important. For this purpose one or two ve mally not 
be enough. 
The Deput 
in understanding the 
(DCM) role and in preparu 
wishes to underscore its importance. particularly m | 
and especially im assisting the Ambassador in sarrying ont the new 
emphases suggested above. The DCM should be a true deputy. pre- 
pared to serve as both alter ego to the Ambassador and his chief exec- 
r, His strengths and those of the Ambassador shonld be 
his professional country expertise can overeome ah 
ador'’s Hinitations, and he can serve as the 
manager of the Embassy if the Ambassador 15 oriented toward eX- 
ternal considerations. The personal natre ofan effective Ambassador- 
DCM relationship is highly important for effective embassy perform: 
that no one st andard pattern is desirable. 
close relationship to their Ambassador. and the 
gs of the mission. as much care 
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Communications. As noted earlier, control of communication js an 
important aspect of the Ambassadorial role we propose. Communi- 


cations are the heart of “command and control"—for the Ambassador 
and DCM as much as for the military. 


Embassy communications to and from the State Department and 
other agencies in Washington are sent by cable, by letter pouch and 


by phone. If the Ambassador is to be the representative of the Presi- 
dent and agency personnel in the Embassy are extensions of him, it 
follows that he should have their communications available to him. 
(An exception is intelligence information relating to sources and 
methods, ) 


This condition does not pertain in most Embassies. The 
Commission recommends that: 


ft shoud become accepted and standard operating procedure thal 


communications to and from all Embassy personnel of all agencies 


he available to the Ambassador. either in advance or after dispatch. 
at his discretion, 


Cable communications facilities for the diplomatic establis! 


iment, 
by whieh the bulk of secure messages are sent. 


are now handled tech- 
nically and eryptographically by another agency, The Comnuission 
sees no way of defending this arrangement. It arose in the micl-1960s 
when improved equipment required a sizeable outlay of funds the 
State Department was unable or unwilling to seck. The effect of this 
transfer of responsibility, especlully the cryptographie, is that. the 
Aimbassador. except by utilization of special and inefficient devices, 
does not have privacy of his communieations, The Commission 
strongly recommends that: 


Control of diplomatic eryplographic facilities by fully 


in thy 
hands of the Departinent of State, 
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or more of these commissions, their supporting bodies, or Washing- 
ton-based planning and coordination efforts. Attempts have also been 
made to involve the private sector in the United States, including the 
business, science. and university communities. 
The Commission believes that selective use of these joint commis- 
sions can augment traditional means of conducting bilateral rela- 
tions, especially in situations where an instrument which can be tai- 
lored to a very specific set of needs is required. By building a network 
of relationships in matters of mutual interest. thev may serve to con- 
tain differences and to help develop a common perspective and stake 
in resolving them. But. their desirability, effectiveness and prestige 
probably are inversely proportionate to their number. Management of 
these Commissions presents considerable difficulty, since each is unique 
in its purpose, membership, scope, and its relationship to overall rela- 
tions between the two countries. We therefore suggest that Bilateral 
Joint Commissions should be limited to special or selective U.S. ob- 


jectives and situtions in which they are likely to be more effective than 
normal] diplomatic channels. 


MULTILATERAL DIPLOMACY AND GLOBAL ISSUES* 


Many of the decisions affecting the destiny of the United States 
and its people are now reached in multilateral negotiations. Greater 
mterdependence among nations and the increasing need for multi- 
lateral diplomacy, both to deal with interdependence issues and as an 
economizing Measure in a world made up of 150 nations, will be im- 
portant characteristics of future foreign policy. Among the problems 
increasingly handled in muitilateral forums are peacekeeping, nuclear 
safeguards, and the policing of terrorism; planetary bargaining on 
energy, food, population, commodities, trade, and aid; the control of 
weather: the allocation of frequencies and orbital arcs in space; the 
regulation of international business and monetary flows; and the 
management of ocean resources. | 

This great increase in the range of issues dealt with through inter- 
national organizations will be accompanied by the presence of an ever 


“This section draws upon a study prepared for the Commission under the 
direction of Joseph S. Nye and Robert Keohane on “Organizing for Global Eu. 
vironmental and Resource Interdependence: and an papers on “The Manage 
ment of Multilateralism.” by Harlan Cleveland, “Foreign Polieymaking ina New 
Mra--the Challenge of Multilateral Diplomacy,” by Richard N 


. Gardner, and 
“Conduet of Multilateral 


Diplomacy in the United States Government,” by 
Charles W. Yost. all of which were prepared at the requestof the Comunission, 
These materials may be found in Appondico APPROVED For Release.2 03/02/27 : 
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The Commission elieves that fhe White louse and State VDepare: 
ment must therefore collaborate closely fo develop poliey and to coordi- 
nate the activities of various operating agencies. To play its proper 
role in this process, however, the State Department will need a major 
internal transformation. Our approach to this problem is described in 


Chapter 4. 
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Both in Washington and in the fi 
deal with such subjects as food, popul 
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matic effort. Moreover, because of the nature of the subjects involved, 
there must be close links between the State Department and the White 
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handled in multilateral institutions. but would normally rely on others 
in the Government to provide specific substantive expertise. 
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. Oe ahve cut, 


training, and promotion. practices should be devised which (a) 
develop @ measure of expertise Mm. multilateral diplomacy without 
creating a separate core of specialists, and (b) permit wide flexi- 
bility to utilize substantive specialists From many agencies. 


missions to international organizations is 


likely to become increasingly difficult. Given the involvement of many 
additional agencies, these missions will be increasingly called upon to 
provide support for visiting experts engaged in specific negotiations in 
many fields. Moreover, they will have to monitor the proceedings and 
make sure that the positions of technical specialists and agency rep- 
resentatives are consistent with overall U.S. policy. The Commission 
regards these duties as particularly important and believes that the 
Foreign Service should place a career premium on such assignments in 
order to attract te them particularly able, broad gauged people. These 
functions will be particularly important at the U.S. Mission to the 
European Office of the U.N. and Other International Organizations. 
In some cases, assignments to multilateral posts should offer special 
perquisites and opportunities for advancement. 

At the same time, the Commission recommends tf] 
hould not be the exclusive domain of a special- 
ized group within the career service. Such a “cone” of officers would 
lack both the breadth and the technical competence required for deal- 
ing with the complex Issues involved, But careers henvily weighted 
toward multilateral diplomacy should not be regarded as exceptional. 
The traditional political orientation of State Department country 
nate for these requirements, Broader train- 
esyontial for the conduct 


Staffing permanent US. 


sat’ Multilateral 


organization affairs $ 


specialists 1s clearly inadeq 
sater mix of specialized talents 1s 
For example, as an mnereasing portion of 
the work of the U.N. 1s focugsed on economics and other specialized 
matters. the skill levels and competence of the staif of the U.S. Mission 
to the United Nations must reflect these new requirements. The same 
is obviously truc for our OECD and luropean Community missions. 
Exchange tours between Foreign Service Officers dealing with multi- 
lateral diplomacy and representatives of technical agencies increas 
ingly involved in multilateral issues would be a useful corrective to 


ing anda gr 
of multilateral diplomacy. 


the possible parochia lism of each group. 
Finally. the Commission recomincnds that: 
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iat Congress must 


be increasingly involved i precisely Choxe issues of a global nature 
whieh find their way into miuitilateral organizations, since these mat 
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ters of interdependence are weighted so heavily with domestic conse- 
quences. Congress will have to make sure that many issues traditionally 
considered the purview of domestic committees are also assessed for 
their foreign policy ramifications, This may require joint staff work 
between foreign affairs and domestic committees, and in some cases 
joint referral and possibly joint hearings. 

The executive branch should be more sensitive to the interests of 
Congress in multilateral diplomacy. Congress should be seen as an 


important participant with legitimate interests in the multilateral 
arena. The Commission strongly recommends: 


The appointment of Members of Congress to international dele- 
gations whenever feasible, as a particularly useful way of keeping 


Congress involved and informed about multilateral foreign policy 
ISSUES. 


Even if they are not normally invited as voting delegates, Members 
of Congress can strengthen the delegation by providing congressional 
perspectives to supplement those of executive branch representatives. 

In conclusion. the Commission believes that the choice which con- 
fronts the U.S, is not whether to participate in a variety of multi- 
lateral institutions. for that is unavoidable. Rather it is whether to 
exercise vigorous leadership in endeavoring to strengthen them so 
that they are better equipped to service U.S, interests in bearing the 
burdens of international interdependence and building world order. 
or to use them in a routine way with a minimum of conviction, The 
current mood of the country is skeptical about many international 
organizations, and may well become more so as our influence in them 
weakens. Therefore, it will be especially important for policymakers 
to decide when our national interests are best served by their use, and 
to explain their continuing importance to our policies ina way which 
will preserve necessary domestic and Congressional support. To fail 
to do xo would divert us from the fundamentally important goal of 


building an international order and machinery capable of managing 
mankind's common problems. 


PUBLIC DIPLOMACY 


As we have noted elsewhere in this report, American foreign policy 
tn the future will be required to operate in a different environment 
than existed in the post-war period in which most of the organizational 
arrangements still in-use first evolved. In the 1950s and 1960s, many 
of the nations of the non-communist world depended heavily on the 
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and media activity and, moreover, should 
not be undertaken by those conducting foreign policy. Others believe 
the State Department. oriented as if is in its press relations primarily to 
domestic U.S. audiences. will be unable to fulfill satisfactorily this 
aspect of the information role. Still others claim the application of this 
realignment of functions in embassies would prove unworkable on the 
grounds of an inseparability of press relations for policy and for longer 
range, cultural communication. The Commission does not find these 
objections convineing, and believes that the Panel’s recommendations 
will be fully sustained in operation. 

The logic of holding the senior State Department officers in Wash- 
ington responsible for those information activities and press relations 
which directly concern the interpretations of foreign pohey appears 
linking the process of formulation of policy to 
tation should improve 


separable from other press 


particularly strong; 
the responsibility for its advocacy and interpre 
the quality of both. 

Some doubts arose concerning the application of the principle to 
embassy activities. After careful review, however, we find ourselves 
in agreement that the policy interpretation aspects of press relations 
could and should be handled by press officers closely integrated with 
the political and economic side of the Ixmbassy under instructions from 


the Department, not from a separate information and cultural affairs 
agency. The Ambassador and his Deputy Chief of Mission will be 
fully capable of coordinating this activity with the related but separate 
function of media relations involved in the cultural section of the 
embassy. Under this arrangement, the Public Affairs Officer’s posi- 


tion becomes unnessary and should be abolished. 


The Cultural and General Information Role 

Al general (non-policy) information and cultural activities 
which are now carried out by the Department of State or the US, 
Information Agency. other than those of the VO.A. should be com- 
binded in. anew semi-dutonomo Us (or associated ) Information and 
Cultural Affairs Agency Ica). The ICA Director would report to 
the Sceretary of State. or alternatively. if the President wishes, 
the Director could report directly to the President while PeCemuang 
day-to-day policy qudance from. the Secretary of State. 
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ment. It believes that these are largely avoided if the cultural and 
general informational functions are placed in an autonomous agency 
under the policy guidance of the Secretary of State, having a work- 
ing relationship with State comparable to that of Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency (ACDA). The problem of adequate fund- 
ing has given us some concern. On balance, however, the Commission 
believes an ICA agency having such a relationship to the State De- 
partment would stand as good a chance of receiving adequate financial 
support as it would in its present, fully independent, state. 


The Voice of America 


The Voice of America should be set up as an independent federal 
agency under a Board of Governors, with a mandate to broadcast 
accurate, objective, and comprehensive news as well as to represent 
American society in its totality, and with the State Department 


responsible for that portion of its programming which presents or 
explains UWS, foreign policy. 


The VOA presented a harder dilemma. It necessarily serves both 
the major functions of public diplomacy but it cannot be split down 
the middle. It must present U.S. policy and it should reflect. American 
culture and society. In addition, however, it must be a source of news— 
comprehensive and authoritative enough to gain attention and respect 
in all parts of the world. Standing “at the intersection of journalism 
and diplomacy.” the Voice has to steer the perilous course between 
independence on the one hand and adherence to U.S. policy on the 
other. No organizational formula can fully satisfy these requirements. 
‘Lhe Commission finds the recommended plan to be the most accept- 
able. Full integration within the Department of State would take it 
too far from its important. journalistic missions; it would have great 
difficulty in winning a substantial listener audience. Alternatively, 
giving the Voice a total independence would make it sunply another 
private radio station, Putting it under the proposed TCA would in 
vite the worst of both worlds, neither direct guidance nor full freedom. 
An agency under a mixed Board of government and non-government 

members appears to us to offer the best. solution. 

Even with this formula many would be concerned about the distance 
of VOA from policy control where policy is importantly at stake. But 
the Commission is impressed with the suggestion that the problem of 
policy commentary—the function where guidance really matters- 
might be resolved by the simple device of having State Department 


officials placed within VOA directly wAgproildd Far Releaset 2003/02/27 
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CHAPTER 10 


PLANNING FOR FOREIGN POLICY 


on ee ge ee oe 


In a rapidly changing. interdependent world, foreign policy to be 
effective must achieve coherence over time. Shaping an international 
order or managing interdependence will be possible only by actions 
which reinforce each other over an extended period. While it remains 
adaptable to changing conditions, policy must therefore serve con- 
sciously developed long-term goals and priorities. 

The processes and institutions for making and carrying out foreign 
policy thus face a multiple challenge : * 


—_To identify future trends and developments which, in the absence 
of action. would present major problems or missed opportunities ; 


To define comprehensively and yet with precision the long-term 


purposes and the world-wide priorities of the US.; 


To assure that day-to-day decisions take account of the longer term 
priorities : 

—To modify strategies and develop new courses in response to chang- 
ing conditions and the outcomes of past actions. 


The entire process of conducting foreign policy can be said to be 
directed at fulfilling these requirements. Experience shows, however. 
that those engaged in day-to-day operations, or those with limited jur- 
;sdictions, tend to neglect, or resist these needs under the press of the 
demands of the moment. The reason for establishing planning or “stra- 
tegic thinking” as a separate function is precisely to overcome this 
deficiency and to compensate for such tendencies in the system as a 
whole. We believe that planning in these terms has not been exploited 
ro its full potential and that much greater attention to planning as a 
separate function will be necessary in the future. 

‘As we use the term, planning comprises four major functions: 


1. Strategic Concepts. Consistent policies over time must be built 
upon coherent definitions of long-term purposes and priorities, 
developed from a broad perspective of national interest. Such 
strategies need to be given the most careful articulation: they 


* For fuller exposition of some of the ideas contained in this section. see the 
paper prepared for the Commission by Lineoln P. Bloomfield, “Organizing for 
Poliey Planning.” and comments by Robert R. Bowie, Chester L, Cooper, and 
Henry Owen. All are published separately in Appendix F. 
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form the basis for policymaking throughout the government and. 
in addition, they convey publicly the sense of purpose for the 
entire foreign affairs effort. The “State of the World Report.” 
formerly prepared on an annual basis, was in many ways, this 
kind of statement of strategy. It was discontinued because the few 
officials who could conceptualize the full sweep of policy, includ- 
ing the Secretary of State himself, were too occupied with press- 
ing operational demands, Planners should do the job. 

2. Anticipation and Initiative. The shape of the future is influenced 
by the decisions of today. Short-term decisions, therefore, as well 
as long-term strategies must. be informed by a sense of the long 
terin movement of events. Planners must extrapolate from current 
trends the probable outline of future developments. They must 
also suggest ways in which the future can be modified. Department 
policy officers and cliplomats, however, have as an important 
charge the maintenance of good and friendly relations with other 
countries. In this framework innovation and new directions of 
policy are often resisted. The President and the Secretary of 
State, if they are to affect the future, need planners, not encum- 
bered with existing arrangements, to look at the future impact 
of current decisions, constantly to search for new directions and to 
suggest initiatives, 
Review and Challenge. Operational officials tend to become advo- 
cates of the policies they have adopted. Policy inertia is an occu- 
pational hazard. Planners therefore, independent of policy respon- 
sibility, must take an adversary role, testing the rationale of deci- 
sions, questioning assumptions, checking data. asking whether 
full account has been taken of longer term objectives. 

4. Reevaluvation. However well informed in conception. however 
balanced in formulation, however deft in execution, policies still 
may fai. The ultimate test is not input but outcome: it is the test 
of events. Planners must observe the actual effects of policy. and 
reevaluate assumptions accordingly, 


w 


In examining the organization and procedures needed to fulfil] 
those planing functions, we have been impressed by several consid- 
erations, In the first place planning activities have a close affinity to 
the intelligence function. Often it is difficult to see where one leaves off 
and the other begins. In at least one aspect of policy. the anticipation 
of the probable affects of alternative courses of action, the role of intel- 
ligence and the role of policy planning are indistinguishable. In gen- 
eral, both must look to the future: the processes of prediction, antici- 
pation and forecasting are critical to both activities. For this reason 
we emphasize the need for the closest collaboration between the plan- 
ners and the sutellivence aialysts.and for the attention of both to the 
development and use of improved forecasting and predictive 
techniques, 


Tn the second place it is clear that planners must. be insulated fro 
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1 ts: those whic 

recommendations 1 two parts: those vane i vaniention 
licy planning and those which relate to ye 

polic g re 

ture of the government for planning. 


F THE PLANNING PROCESS 


svill be varied. 

dantions orally fo senlor polic v- 

i anda or briefs, or 

they will prepare written memoranda one “er 

“Gn interagency exercises. In still ot er an 

rs of an advocacy or forecasting nature. 

Vey development. All of these 

Adaptation to the particular 

‘ts into a 
lanning products 


and sterile. 
{ special importance. 


PRODUCTS O 


anning process 
The results of the planning P 
reve alternative interpre 
fa 


In some cases, 


planners will a 
makers. In others, 
be active participants 
should develop extensive papers 
or introdnee timely initiatives into be 
are appropriate to the planners arn 7 
needs is healthy. and an attempt 0 fore ee 
single framework would be count proce vee 
Two sorts of planning prod " wae ee ane 
Neither is the exclusive respons! nl eee craic Ee the 
both depend upon them for sues nee ie ete 
World Report”; the other, . soe ee ter ged that an scent 
“State ot ne ete 1 for the conduct of toreign policy 1s 
ae a priorit ies and interests, and of the 
hem: that. 1s, a strategie concept 


element of any effective 
ation of national goal 
ld situation in relation tot 
We therefore st rongly 
Ce pes 

; , tar nabtie a percodde Presi 

The practice 0] dereho ping Gied eG Ee | / 
te ! v . oy 

dential “State of the VW orld fe port. Pe 


clear enunel 
ao en pol recommend that : 
for foreign poliey. 
MH fadvoduced, 

in developing a poley 
articulation of national 


net document, the strat 


feo dager impact 
Srch a report could have ao majer i] 


pace 
' ra President 
purpose 1s sl rongly felt. Although a | 
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egy stould be develop 
Site who she ceveloped under the leadership of the Secretary of 
State, who should ass i ws 
in turn should draw up . dhe expertie 'o his planning staff, which 
. — aw upon the experti : : ; 
a. , ise of the many 
involved ar j . . p le many departments 
fos: a and especial on the NSC staff. It should have str it ie 
aa mpre jensive staten ave a Strategic 
SIVe § rent of the natur 7S i. 
structure of TLS ‘tas ature of U.S. purposes 
sibilities in ¥ S. poms and the extent—and limite of T s reapon 
re world, Tt should “ " 
—_ . § d also have ¢ : : 
While a vari also have an economic 
Ly inety ao ; - component. 
be possible int ' sehediules for preparation of such a report would 
approach to 1 anual, biennial) the Commission considers the best 
‘ f 0 a Mayor report quar ’ ‘ . ST. 
at ; during the first. vear 
administr: i a rst. Vear of e ; 
Glut retin which would then be updated annually ach new 
al Systems Criti i + as ‘ we 
and ainreheneice wah The Commission believes that farsighted 
better aoe naan 6 poney cannot be developed in the absence of 
awe ss of both the possi meen 
; ossible catast i 
major new 0 i m ratastrophic effects ancl 
ee Dportnnities arising out. of the uses of the world’s h te 
Ke A n Soht ‘ ; 
eae 5 ane environment, and from new developments een 
rd > ooV « + . : oc 
opportunit ey An authoritative inventory of these dan “ond 
rtunities sho lev ese angers an 
to those problen uc be developed to alert both government and public 
~ sw + peeced -_ , 
+f serious lone on ren past receive prompt and intensive attention 
PhOln g-term problems are to be avoi . 
would be an | ; ; xe avoided. Such an inve ~y 
oe go cn integral part of the “anticipation” role for polic vlan 
. Since it oe . ty plan- 
- © catitt, it spould draw on the highest and most objective Pe 
sures. we hole. ~ and since it must be protected from political pre : 
is Me D » Ve ¢ ines Chi “ « res- 
Mf chm let an responsibility for the development. and updating 
. ¢ . (Fr . : ‘ - . 
eovernment. to ne should be jointly delegated by both branches f 
Bs nt toa ous ¢ . ’ : anches o 
ts, Neougal prestigious and independent organization of sel 
sts. Accordingly, we recommend that: AAMIZATION OF seren- 
© + 


A “Global 8 ann . 

he authonized eae ented List of Problems and Opportunities” 
thorized by caet of Congress to he prepared | er 

such as the National Academy of Solomon ° epared hy an organization 


Such a Li 

, a List sh y 1 

for caunplh Should probably be organized in terms of specific areas 

Y ext >. ocean use, atmospheric i p- 

TIC ¢ . 

phes—and the problems and. opt aities an a in importante 

| ms ¢ portunities rank in 1 

piesa ; id s ranked in importance 

accor ing ic established criteria. The criteria would focus on the 
i on sts ' ies 

Totowa omic costs of adverse developments, or of opportuniti 

regone. fentative findings might first be evaluated b v system of 

panels and then submitted by the Ac ste the Conznese and the 

Pein We hee ced ie Academy to the Congress and the 

hold hear iat. relevant committees of the Congress mi 
reariigs. By resolution or otherwise the € nanan 

Hore : yr : LPWHISe . ‘ raed . 

its views on the Critical List ees coespees 


1 al Sy m T we e OST T { 
e ) K itical list Procedur su sted s disc 
rh ( é systems ¢ > EE here is iscussed i 


detail in the report to the Commission hy 
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Lanz er €rloba ANVITe nen 
gz ] Tromm Y 
ie) ( t Er ind Resource Tnterde pendence ( Ap 


y, the versions Serving: 2s 
| priorities. ‘The President, 


sal science adviser, might. 
fond 


Such a List should be revised periodical 
a stimulus to the reordering of governmenta 
probably with the assistance of his princi 
prepare a “President’s Report on the Global Systems Critical List”— 
an “impact statement’ —which would indicate the Administration’s 
of how United States’ interests are a {fected by developments 
| List. and what the Administration proposed 
renee. adviser can also have a follow-up 


estimate 
included in the Critica 
to do about them. The sc 


responsibility. 


ORGANIZATION FOR PLANNING 

foreign policy planning efforts in the 
a planning process which 
1 the light of 
activities 


Given the mixed success of 
past, conscious effort is needed to build 
will facilitate the viewing of current policy choices i 


forecasts of the future and longer term national goals. Many 
g, and some that. do not, will 


which currently characterize planning 
need to be linked together in a way which provides necessary separa- 
g them. It will not be 


tion of functions but close interaction amon 
simple to find a pattern of organization which will permit the plan- 
s and avoid diversion into 


ners to concentrate on long-range issue 
day-to-day operations. Certain broad lines are evident, however, 

To begin with we believe planning for foreign policy must have a 
government-wide dimension. Though a strong Policy Planning Staff 
in the State Department is a clear necessity. the manifold kinds of 
iseues facing the nation, the interaction of foreign and domestic aspects 
of those issues. and the involvement of multiple departments in the 
issues—all point to the need for a Presidential capability for plan- 
ning. We recommend. therefore, that: 
shoul ercate Conuneil of Titernational Planning 
Council of Feeonomic cLdris 
vanner of his choosing 


The President 
(CUP). modeled ino structure ow the 
ors (CIA). to serve ham directly and in an 
inthe planning for foreign policy. 


. 


he CEA, would be composed of a 
lecable m foreign affairs and 


We visualize that this CIP, like t 
fow—3 -5— respected “thinkers.” knowles 
d by a minimum stall. The CEP presumably would concen- 
fully selected problems: -the Global Systems Crit- 
‘terest. and would eall upon the re- 


eas well asthe academe world, 


supporte 
trate on a few care 
ier) List would be of special 


sontees of the departments and agenetes 
for restairel: supper We would bope that the CAP would be close 
a necessary rebevaree, bat sulll 


enough to operations bo vive its work 
ciently detached to wive it freedom £0 walk less traveled roads, 
The. history of Department of State planning organizath 
of State will have h 


Ti also reveals that pro- 


Ons SHce 
in own 


notions of how such groups can be most usefil. 
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yosals to } ‘ ; : 

ae 2 insulate planners from operations so that. they do not become 
ning oneant tn ay concerns are partially misguided. Unless a plan- 
heluin en jon is useful to the Secretary and the Department in 
fee “ope with current situations, it is likely to atroph or 
and itoitly snanneed ne planning staff, however well oreanined 

ity managed, will be effective if the S smself doe 
. . on ‘ Ne Ss reve 
no elieve in the planning function ceretary himself does 
16 Commission believ ' i 

ves that organizati i 
in the Sti ganization of the Planning Sts 
" cre Stake Department should reflect. the emphases described ellen 
crete conotnta tn pressed to concentrate on the key concerns of 
straveg s, anticipation and initiative, revi © ay 
and reovaluating. initiative, review and challenge. 

The organizati 
he iupenennahe Smueture of the staff will probably not in itself 

. ant, the selection ” j ree 

of personnel being far more critical. Never- 


theless, we w 

less, we wo ce ; 

an ’ . uld make the following broad recommendations 
rning staffing organization: wens os 


Asin. ; 
cecnen ee ay competent officer. personally selected by the 
. ne Yes LOU Phe ginen full time responsibility for the 
the “State of the World Report.” ty for the work on 


Regular 1 
7 no van Jeers of the Policy Planning Staff would normail 
cted to involve themselves at one time or another in each 


of the plannin I 
ing functions—anticinati 
ticipation, challen r I 
and the formulation of strategic concepts er reovalaaton 


The Director he j 
fo ten pp ton ent Policy Planning Staff should have one deputa 
2a of the staff in fulfilling the role of anticipation. and 
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_ " possibility of formal i 
link to outside scholars by establishing an exter ne vic ane ; 
" g£ an external analytic group 


linked to the Policy Planning stall but. outside the government and 
maintained by contractual funds. Such an arrangement might hel p in- 
sure that valuable expert opinions, advice and research——including 
the latest “academic” techniques—are available to help meet the official 
planners’ needs. We have not presented such 2 recommendation, how- 
ever. being persuaded that such a single external resource would tend 
to inhibit the utilization of a broader range of experts throughout the 
country, and it would therefore prove restrictive in. actual operation. 
At least for the present, therefore, we believe it preferable that steps 
be taken to seek more widely, and more selectively, expert assistance 
wherever it can be found, rather than attempting to induce the ablest 
‘ndividuals to leave the institutions in which they are already working. 


To assist in this purpose we recommend that: 


An Advisory Committee be created by the State Department, 
consisting of outsule scholars and experts who can assist the Plan- 
ning Staff keep abreast of new developments of substantive and 
methodological kinds. An officer of the Policy Planning Staff should 
be charged with matching the Staff's necds with outside rescarchers 
best. qualified to meet them. and with being its link to the Advisory 


Committee and the caternal research. community. 


The closest collaboration between the planning office and the external 
research arm of the Bureau of Intelligence and Research (INR) is 
of course imperative. In order for this external participation in plan- 
ning to be effective. additional resources will be needed, and better 
management of the cometimes difficult. relationship between govern- 
ment and outside researchers and consultants must occur, The respon- 
sible officer should identify needed policy research in time to be rele- 
vant to policy concerns. Tre must ostablish necessary priorities among 
them, Within the State Department. irlividual planners or groups of 
planners working on specific projects should be allocated) funds to 
acquire the services of consultants. The relat ionship between planners 
and ontside experts shonld not necessarily be a comfortable one: a 
major purpose of the relationship between Che two groups would be 
to compel planner= periodically to reevaluate their own guiding 
assumptions. 

One major impediment. To effective longer-range forecasting and 
planning for foreign policy has been a strong relnetance to employ 
new methodologies and analytic techniques. “Phe instinctive fecling 
of many foreren nities practitioners (int ther ares is only internal 
tently susceptible to analysis and thet Hataitian derived) from expert 
ence is the only sure gtide bo policy and action is remforced by the 


complexities of some of these tools and by exaggerated: chums some 


; CIA;RDP86B00269R000600030001-1'" have little experiences with 


the realities of the policy proves. 
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B . 
ts poliey issues become more complex and technical, and as 
new data are cre te earing upon them, we believe that sustained 
Hon provessin ee ven to the applicability of computerized informa- 
nor Processing ane ysis, more sophisticated decision aids, gaming 
vnalyeia van a ‘o variety of forecasting techniques for policy 
ana ae ho e necessary refinement will come from the out- 
problems wes ' munity. but making them more relevant to the 
torpleg bet bovoyme ers and planners will depend upon a closer 
interplay bets n those in government who appreciate what is needed 
e outside with the requisite technical skills. Much more needs 


to be k oO b 1 Pp d 
nown &pou t where Ss cl ra oa e be hel f ] und W here 
nen a pr ch S can p u ) 


A fuller discussion of these techni e repar ‘or the Commission b 
* Ss se ft niqu s, D a y 
1 + + ’ ed 

CALCLL, Inc., 18 printed S eparatel ‘4 in Appendix G 
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CHAPTER 11 


BUDGETING AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


AlL foreign policy measures involve resources In some form or 


degree—e.g.. money, people, commodities, equipment. investment 
capital, and technical know-how.* Sometimes the resources appear in 
the budgets of foreign affairs agencies ; sometimes in budgets of De- 
fense or Agriculture or other agencies ; cometimes in the private sector. 

The effective treatment of resources in foreign policy analysis and 
coordination has been a continuing problem for the foreign affairs 
community. In 1962, the Herter Commission noted that the State 
Department paid insufficient attention to the translation of foreign 
policy objectives into action programs, personnel requirements, and 
resource costs. A White House Task Force report in 1967 noted that: 


__QOutside the annual agency by agency budget. review conducted 


by the Bureau of the Budget. no office or mstitution reviews the 

budgets of the foreign and national security affairs agencies from 

the perspective of the priorities, commitments and requirements 
of foreign policy. 

In 1970, the State Department’s program for self-improvement— 
Diplomacy for the way—stated that “the inability to link resource 
allocation to policy analysis was one of the Departinent’s most serious 
wroaknesses.”” The report ¢ ndorsed the view that “some form of foreign 
affairs programming system is essentinl to the conduct of foreign 
le to the Department of State's responsibilities.” 


affairs and indispensab 
propose a number 


We agree. and in the discussion which follows we 


of specific reforms. 
Complexities of Budgeting in Foreign Affairs. A mumber of factors 


makes the budget process less effective as a policymaking, decision: 


foreing activity in foreign affairs than in other areas. 

First. in many cases. the resource aspect. of foreign policy decision 
ix quite small relative to the maportance of the policy. and is fre- 
quently not a manjor factor in whether a decision 1s taken. For example, 
ny SRO R20 million erant. of military equipment to Turkey or at BVO 
mid @rant. to fugypt vEty be a sinall price relative 


million economte 
relations with that country al a 


to 2 possible improvement i Our 


a 


‘Much of this chapter ix based upon the two studies: Budgeting Proqgramnung 


CIA-RDP86B00269R000600030004:1'""' Congressional Use of ifs Maney 


Power to Control Foreign Policy, by Allen Sehick, which appear in Appendix T. 
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critical point. Overall, outlays for all foreign affairs programs, 1 
cluding military assistance, are proposed at $9.1 billion in the FY 
ne budget, or about 3% of the Federal total that cannot in any way 
ve a measure of the relative importance of foregin policy activities 
Second, there may be no direct connection between the bud t 
process and policy decisions in the foreign affairs area. For exam ole 
the importance of the decision to recognize a new countr is i - 
rey related to the costs of opening an Embassy. Major decisions on 
foreign economic policy—the floor price on oil, actions to bolster the 
ar on foreign exchanges, actions to reduce trade tariffs and 
barriers—are largely made outside the budget, and ma 1 
directly affect Federal outlays. oo 
Third, difficulties arise in planning and budgeting for forei 
policy effectively within the annual budget process because so much 
vr poney depends upon external developments—actions and reactions 
oF others over which a US. policymakers have little or no control. 
Swit ovine ‘ en . o not fit the timing of the annual budget process, 
a *b) bud er ( *) eferral of costs to a supplemental budget request 
or) Aciey. no longer in tune with events (e.g.,a U.S. withdrawal 
te curt the problem is further complicated by the fact that bene- 
s are often hard to measure. The major foreign affairs expenditure 
programs over the last 10-15 years have been resource transfers to 
| ping countries in various forms—ATD programs or project 
oans, technical assistance agreements, military aid, PIL 480 ship- 
Tents, ney helped promee the foreign exchange and capital required 
zation. Usually our aid was tie i ’ 
policy changes intended to improve the “evelopment process oe te 
measure real benefits from the U.S. transfers, one would have to dea! 
‘iffcult in. any econony and all economic variables, which would be 
ae meaty in treating resource allocation in the foreign 
wars & on ems from the growing intermingling of foreign and 
to foweign roles in support of foreign policy. The impacts related 
to foreign ney may e spread through the budgets of many domestic 
aye i or exan pes expanded energy research and development out- 
; & soline taxes have direct foreign policy relationships. 
nvestment by Mid-Eastern oil countries in U.S. airlines or aircraft 
companies can trade off against. direct budget or tax subsidies to 
these companies. Outlays to produce or stock pile wheat may relate 
more to the world food situation than to domestic needs Research 
and development on desalting reactors, fertilizers, rice production or 
military equipment may improve exports and allied_capabilities more 


Finally, non-Federal resources may be most. critically impacted 
by foreign policy actions and must inereasingly be taken into account. 
These impacts may relate to stability of the dollar: the price consumers 
pay for coffee, copper, and oil; the flow of imvestment capital to or 
from the U.S., taxes on foreign earnings of multinational corpora- 
tions; and the rate of overall inflation including the derivative eco- 
nomic effects. 

Despite these many and important difficulties. the budget process 1s 
a critically important. instrument for planning and control in the 
conduct of foreign affairs, by no means confined to “heavy resource 
activities.” 

With increasingly sophisticated techniques budgeting has been able 
to relate activities only indirectly tied to major resource allocations 
to program direction. We believe that the State Department and other 
foreign affairs agencies under Cabinet level leadership, must utilize 
the budgeting procedures to improve the overall conduct of foreign 
policy. 

In addition, the significant resources flowing through the Federal 
budget. related to international activities, must be dealt with on an 
improved basis. The major programs within the $9.1 billion are mainly 
for economic and financial assistance ($5.5 billion) and military as- 
sistance ($2.8 billion). To these sums should be added the budgetary 
atfect. of loans of the Export-Import Bank when it is included in the 
Federal Budget starting in October. 1976 (estimated at $1.7 billion 
in FY 1976). 

The budgetary issues in foreign affairs will grow rather than dimin- 
ish in the future, even as some of the bilateral aid programs decline. 
The new budgetary needs will relate primarily to U.S. response to 
increasingly critical issues of global interdependence which cut across 
almost all areas of governmental concerns; energy, food. eommodity 
stockpiling, monetary arrangements use of space and oceans, nar- 
eotics control. A Mid-Hast settlement could involve substantial U.S. 

resource transfers, SALT negotiations will have important Impact on 
Defense and intelligence programs, 

Organizational Levels of Concern. 
lanning, programing and evaluation as well 
kers in different 


A comprehensive budgetary ap- 


proach (incorporating p 
as the budget itself) will serve various decision-ma 
ways. For example, an Ambassador can tse a comprel 
all US, agencies, as a iienns both 


yensive COUNLEY 
program, covering the resources of 
ard the country and of cor 


of developing an optimum ULs. policy tow 
A Regional As- 


trolling agencies’ aetivities within policy direct tons. 


sistant Secretary of State may use the syster fo ensnre balanee and 


than U.S. capabiliti . , 
n U.S. capabilities. Space cooperati APREPYEH-FOSRRlease, 2093/02/27 : CIAFRAR&6B00269R000606030001: 1+!" An ageney head, such as 


in the NASA budget. 


the ATD administrator. may Use the system to ensure that TUS. re- 
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sources are targeted to the sectors in which they can make the greatest 
developmental] difference. 

The Secreary of State, through the Policy Planning Staff and other 
departmental staffs, can take all budget and nonbudget resource impli- 
cations into account in formulating policy initiatives related to multi- 
national issues (food, oil, oceans, arms control, etc.) and ensure that 
allocations to regions and countries are consistent both with long-term 
foreign policy objectives and move. immediate tactical considerations. 

Thus what are the general principles which should guide more effec- 
tive use of resource management in the international arena ? 

We propose no radical or unconventional solutions. The processes 
have largely been established; the “actors” are in place; and the tech- 
niques of analysis are available. But the systems have worked in- 
effectively and sporadically. The issue is to make existing: processes 
in the foreign affairs area work as they should, and this is frequently 

harder than inventing new machinery. 


Improving the Executive Budget Process. We recommend, first, that 


The President should direct a key foreign policy advisor (log- 
teally the Deputy Secretary of State) to become more deeply in- 
volved in the review of significant budget and related activities of 
foreign affairs agencies and domestic agencies which have interna- 
tional implications; thus to ensure that these programs effectively 
cupress the President’s foreign policy objectives. 


Past efforts to achieve this review have not been very successful, 
primarily because the principals were too busy, the mandate was un- 
clear, the payoff uncertain, and staff work inadequate, For example, 
OMB staffs have on several occasions discussed with the Deputy Sec- 
retary and Regional Assistant Secretaries of State budget issues of 
other agencies late in the OMB review process. But the efforts were 
not fruitful, primarily because of the eleventh hour approach to com- 
plex issues. 

To carry out this recommendation, State would have to designate 
specific staffs at the Secretary's level and in the regional and functional 
bureaus to participate throughout the year with OMB and the agen- 
cies involved in the review of international programs and issues. OMB, 
for its part. should be responsible for seeing that State is more. effec- 
tively involved in the budget decision processes, including those related 
to domestic activities (e.g., energy programs, conumodity stockpiling, 
narcotics control, etc.). 


Particularly close relations between OMB and NSC should be 


Here again some steps have been taken. NSC stall members now 
sit on the OMB Director’s Review of economic, military assistance ue 
PL 480 programs. But the contact and mutual involvement should be 
broadened, and the division of responsibilities clarified. — sederal Gov 

Both agencies, with State, should work to improve the F edera ee 
ernment’s capacities to collect, process, and analyze global data relat 
ing to increasingly central issues of interdependence. inter 

As foreign and domestic policy and programs become more mt 
twined, OMB must develop new ways of flagging and analyzing Issties 
which do not fall neatly into the foreign, domestic pattern m _ 
staffing. Coordination has been effective among the OMB program 
divisions on matters like food. aid. space. desalting reactors, ete. § 
but the issues are getting more complex and the maniifica tons hu det ‘0 
deal with. Program analysts on domestic programs must compr - 
hend the foreign policy imphiat ions, and vice versa. cats some 
further degree of procedural innovation, perhaps mvo ving . i 
lishment of new analytic staff or ad hoc staff teams, 1s required. 


A limited interchange of personnel of State, NSC, and OM B 
should be instituted to improve these interfaces. im addition pro 
cedures for assessing the cross-agency budgetary inpuct of ner 
: iti } revie nt : ified «as 
international commitments should be reviewed and mod ified 
appropriate, 


Country and Regional Programming. The record to date on comnts 
and regional programming has been spotty. 1 et there hae " “ne me 
significant results, and the techniques. if intelligent yep can 
in other areas improve policy discussions, decision-MmaKing mee " 
gram implementation. It is clear, however, that the pan “ . 
coing to be for those regional and country managers m he oper 
ment of State where major resource related programs are ms ve 

The Country Analysis and Strategy Papers (¢ ASI ) ol { - au mn 
American Bureau of State have been the most “ee e, ens 
example of foreign affairs programming. The ¢ AS panes ur 
country based, strategy papers which relate US. interes u on 
jectives to the changing country conditions and to propose rear 
actions and resource levels. The papers are developed by ge fen ‘. 
Team under the supervision of the Ambassador and reviewe’ oy 
Interdepartmental Group chaired by the Assistant a tary ot tate 
Representatives of OMB and NaC participate. q nes ae 
been effective in sharpening policy and or jeetives mee ee 
sources and ongoing activity. But no tse Ration’ ve ‘ ‘ " nw 
review of CASP’s at higher levels of the State Depa me mee 
NSC system, nor for monitoring consistency of agency puager requests 
with CASP euidance. 


developed; the OMB Director and his Nbr Vk POF ReIwASB’ 2003/02/27 - ClAnRPPR86B90269R080600030004241ikc procedure has been tried 


in the foreign policymaking process, and NSC personnel must be 
involved in the budget process. 
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ti 

si waka). PARA documents are not necessarily reviewed by the 

nee “pa Dany Regional Groups, though they may be in some 

sases. The 4 process has been useful to tl 

Affairs, patticulsel ae u the Bureau of African 

y in introducing realism into anal jecti 
alyses of ob 
and field generated programs but has fallen into disuse eames 
mille enna Systems, if not carefully managed, can become paper 
which the cost in time and effort. outwei 

are led to observe that the a provedives should tole 

he approach to these procedures 

res should be selec- 

uve and tailored to the needs and capabilities of country and regional 

ie . For example, the needs of Latin America and Europe will 

a er considerably. Within a given region, not every country program 

me yt ee review each year; effort should be concentrated on areas 

Ont adeaatt change The techniques should not be attempted with 
adequately trained staff. Finally, the time iny in tl vt 

should be kept within reason imit: snsutaterath hota 
asonable limits commensurate wi 

received. Our recommendations, therefore, are that: Sein ie Denelits 


Sta. 
. Mee mae Depariment, through the Deputy Secretary, should 
ve on ; a m entending Foreign affairs programming tech- 
nie on setectine, step-by-step basis, supported by NSC and 
. esponsibility of the Assistant Secretaries of State for the 
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Annual polic 1 . 
sional policy and program reviews of specific country and. re 
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{ programs should be instituted with, recommendations by the 
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» . Me yon policy machinery (MSC and State) should continue 
neat from wn rme country and regional studies by ad hoc 

« esignated leadership where the above 
programming remcws might not produce the “fres 
and resource analysis 1 ty 


cited interagency 
he” nolier fon 
gn NOt . CY OPTIONS 
equired in the President's perspective. 


Aenhassadors, partic . 
count) lors, particularly in large countries, should promot 
Thesi uffo gramming techniques to mect their managerial needs 
8 should be directly integrated with State-led regional 


and country reviews ¢ Ui 
y remews and with. the agency bused budget nrocesses 


Agency sys I 
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Vs Is are essential to meet the responsibilities of agency 
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and reflect. the central foreign policy processes (NSC studies, OMB 
cross-cutting analysis, country programming at State and Ambassador 


levels, ete.). 


A Foreign Affairs Budget. From time to time recommendations are 
made for a “Foreign Affairs Budget” directed by the Secretary of 
State. The proposal, often modeled on the Defense Department ex- 
perience, suggests that all programs of whatever agency which relate 
directly to foreign affairs be consolidated into a single presentation on 
which both the President and the Congress could act. 

The Commission concludes that this device would not be a fruitful 


approach in the present circumstances. In part the coneept. is a mis- 


reading of what a budget actually is--an instrument. of decision and 
control, not an informative presentation. A budget requires a decision- 
maker. A Foreign Affairs budget could be a valid instrument only 
if the Secretary had direct responsibility for the programs involved. 
Moreover, the diffusion of responsibility in the Congress over various 
elements of Foreign Affairs related programs presents great obstacles. 

Tt may well be useful, however, to develop for analytic purposes a 
display of all budget—and perhaps all private. -resources bearing cli- 
rectly on foreign affairs. Such a document could place before exeen- 
kors and the Congress a broader framework of resources 
L matters. It might start with direet Federal 
enditures together 


tive policyma 
bearing on internationa 
outlays and over time be refined to inchide tax exp 
with some indication of indirect costs and benefits related to the non- 


Federal sector. We would endorse such an effort. 


Improvements in the Congressional Process. The appropriation and 
authorization processes have up to now been a prime vehicle for Con- 
eressional influence over foreign policy. Thus Congress has added 
provisions to the authorization bills for eeonomic assistance, military 
aid and sales bills. USEPA. State and Peace Corps annual authoriza- 
tions. as well as Defense procurement and R&D aut horizations. In sone 
cases. Congressional views have been signaled by budget reductions or 
delay in enactment. 

In the Congress, the interpenetration of foreign and domestic poliey 
brings about involvement of a larger mmber of Committees in inter: 
national activities. On the authorization sides tits involverpent 1 
eludes the House International Relations and the senate Foreign Rela- 
Hons Committees, the Banking and Currency Committees (miulti- 

‘ommittees Ciilitary assistance), 
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mittees, to name a few. A similar lineup occurs with regard to the ap- 
propriations subcommittees. 

The new Congressional budget procedures now being implemented 
are designed to improve Congressional consideration of overall revenue 
and outlay totals in the budget and the establishment of priorities of 
National need within them. For the time being, it adds to the number 
of Congressional bodies reviewing resource allocations in the inter- 
national area, 

Finally, it must be recognized that the way in which the existing 
committees and the new entities address issues in their resource re- 
views can either strengthen or weaken the programming and analysis 
capabilities in the executive branch. Congress sets the tone through 
the nature of the questioning, focusing on substantive, longer-term is- 
sues using analysis, or employing primarily arbitrary and detailed 
approaches (e.g., State travel allowances). Our recommendations are 
that: 


The two foreign relations committees should be given opportu- 
nity to review and comment on the views and estimates of the Ap- 
propriations Committees (submitted by March 16 to the House and 
Senate Budget Committees) so that the latter committees could 
consider the foreign policy implications of the recommendations 
on appropriation items (for example, on agricultural production 
or defense posture). 


The two foreign relations committees should have representation 
on the Budget Committees of both Houses to improve consideration 
of issues which relate to domestic and international considerations. 


Congress should. move to simplify the process either by (a) limét- 
ing the authorization bills to general levels of expenditure and by 
placing more detuiled revisions in more permanent legislation not 
repeated each year (e.g.. AID and MA P). or (b) adopting maulti- 
year authorizations which could focus review more effectively on the 
direction and longer-term effectiveness of programs, 


The latter procedure would be in line with domestic Federal grant 
programs. For example, it may be desirable to adopt two-year authori- 
zation for both economic and military assistance and, by alternating 
them, to consider one in greater depth each year. This procedure would 
help to expedite the authorization process. It also should make. pos- 
sible review of foreign relations anthorizations for the forergen rela- 
tions committees on more expeditious time schedules, much as the 
Armed Services Committees do for far larger programs. 

Although not presenting a recommendation on the matter, the 


and the new Congressional budget process. As a logical extension ° 
. ; os . : he 
the establishment of this process, it might be appropr iate to explore t 
possibility of combining authorizations and appropriations into a sin- 
gle process handled by one set. of TTouse-Senate “Program” Commit- 
tees. The “Program Committees” could meaningfully operate within 
| idk ‘OVI i » Congressional 
the overall budget and fiscal guidance provided in the Congres 


budget process. 
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CHAPTER 12 


PERSONNEL FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS* 


THE PROBLEM—THE NEED FOR A STRATEGY 


The environment for international relations is changing at an 
accelerating rate, confronting the foreign policymaker with new 
challenges and complexities. 

Personnel systems and the people in them, however, tend to adapt 
more slowly. In fact, unless personnel systems are managed effectively, 
they and the “cultures” they produce can become obstacles to change 
and vital adaption. 

People are the most important ingredient in making foreign policy. 
As all executives know, getting the right people in the right jobs 
makes the difference between good or mediocre performance, or even 
failure, in any enterprise. And people at the top who direct organiza- 
tions count most. 

However, sustained attention to personnel management and execu- 
tive development in the federal career service appears to be at a low 
cbb today. What is needed is a new initiative: a signal from the top 
that Government is concerned about recruiting and developing talented 
people, putting them to work productively on the complex problems 
we face, and providing them with the opportunity to rise to top 
responsibilities in the Nation’s service. 

Foreign affairs personnel management is of sufficient importance 
to the Nation that it should lead other areas of government. An oppor- 
tunity exists to introduce new concepts of personnel management. 
particularly executive development. The experience can at an appro- 
priate time be applied more broadly to the Federal Service. 

Our proposed strategy for improving foreign affairs personnel sys- 
tems is intended to provide the President, the Secretary of State, and 
the heads of other involved agencies with the best qualified people 
for the many kinds of tasks involved in formulating and executing 
U.S. foreign policy in a rapidly changing environment. To this end, 
we present recommendations in subsequent sections which deal with 


*This chapter draws upon a number of studies produced for the Commission 
hy James W. Clark, Theodore P. LeVino and William K. Cordier, John P. White 
and David 8, C. Chu, Wiliam T. McDonald, Charles Parker, and R. B. Moon, all 
of whieh are reprinted separately in Appendix P to the Commission’s Report. 
Other participants in the Personnel project are listed therein. 
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the needs of the Department of State, of the Foreign Service, and of 
the government as a whole in six major problem areas. Specifically, 
these recommendations are designed: 


—to build the State Departments capabilities for interagency lead- 
ership in the functional issues of foreign policy. : 


—to define the role of the Foreign Service and deepen its foreign 
assessment capabilities. 


—to improve the State Department’s Personnel management 
capabilities. 


—-to broaden and accelerate the Foreign Service career. 


—to institute an executive development program for the State De- 
partment and the international activities of Government. 


—to establish improved arrangements for employee-management 
relations in the foreign affairs agencies. , 

The President and the Secretary of State must lead in developing 
and implementing such a foward-looking personnel strategy in the 
international area. They alone have the constitutional and legal respon- 
sibility and the executive power to initiate and carry out reforms and 
to overcome bureaucratic inertia and obstacles. A long view is required 
inthis area, While there are short-term benefits from personnel reform, 
major changes in recruitment and executive development require 5-15 
years for full pavoff. 

Congress also has an important responsibility in personnel matters. 
It is. in effect. a Board of Directors for reviewing the operation, effec- 
tiveness. and fairness of our personnel systems. In many ways more 
continuity of viewpoint is found in the Congressional than in Executive 
leadership. One might therefore expect Congress to take the longer 
view In personnel management, but in practice this is not the ease. 
Hi tends to be more at home in dealing with the specifies of legislation, 
caxes of individuals needing redress, and the investigation of problem 
areas. What is needed from Congress is consistent pressure on the 
excentive branch for tackling the hard issues of basic reform. 

Before presenting our recommendations, we believe it is useful to 
set forth in the following section our findings. particularly concerning 
the fundamentally important area of executive development, which 
emerge from our exploration of comparable personnel practices m 
other fields. 


LESSONS OF EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT 


Po most people in a system, their personnel problems are felt to 
be unlike those of other organizations. Unique Fant lues and problem 
exist tn any system. but the similarities inf PRKOMES F, 


ced By @ 
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organizations of many kinds are often striking, This comparability 1s 
especially true in the area of executive development—the preparation 
of leaders for the future. Accordingly, the Commission undertook 
studies of executive development (a) in multinational corporations 
considered to be leaders in the field, (b) in the military establishment, 
and (c) in federal agencies. Our main interest was in developing a 
framework for approaching the problem in the foreign affairs area 
and in identifying the basic criteria and conditions precedent in mak- 
ing these systems work. 


Corporations. The needs which lead corporations to undertake 
special executive development are remarkably similar to those faced 
in foreign affairs. The core problem is one of meeting challenges and 
new dimensions, which force changes in executive tasks. Companies 
growing in size, diversifying product lines and businesses and ex- 
panding from national to international markets demand executives 
who can adapt. In many cases, companies that made their names in one 
business or set of products in the U.S. market over a matter of a few 
years have become conglomerates with 10-12 major subsidiaries, each 
with varied product lines and operating in 20-30 national markets. The 
production, marketing, financial, and legal complexities involved in 
running these enterprises have mounted geometrically. 

Such growing companies often find themselves with an executive 
corps no longer attuned to the business they were in. An executive 
usually had grown up primarily within one function or product line. 
His approach to management, shaped by this predominant experience, 
was not judged to be fully relevant to running either new businesses or 
directing at the top corporate level. 

The companies found executive broadening fer top levels 1s not 
easy. Each subsidiary has its own traditions and performance pres- 
sures; its management husbands its own executive talent. Vision and 
will are required for corporate management to overcome parochial 
resistance and to select. and develop executive talent across decen- 
tralized units. Only thus can an organization survive im a changing 
and competitive world. 

The fundamental approach to executive development of such com- 
panies has important lessons even for government. At junior pro- 
fessional levels, companies recruit. the best talent: available to fn 
specific jobs in a particular function. Phe junior officer tsa vspeerlist * 
first. On the basis of proven performance ina suecession of specialist 
jobs, plus training, he demonstrates his “generalist” or integrative 

sapabilities and works his way to executive levels to the top. The 
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systems of leading multinational companies tend to have the following 
characteristics in common: 


. T top executl d y 
1 he 2 it ve 1S person vl] commit ted to and Inv Ived in 
he system. He Pp S y Pp Pp “ © 
t er onal] ins ects lans, reviews pr OgT ess, and 


2. Individual managers throug i 
a ghout the hierarchy are held account- 
apie fot the development of subordinates. They recognize and 
helpin their obligations for delegating, coaching, encouraging, 
ubor r , 
pep: 7 eee es get promoted, removing personnel who 


3. Producing an internal upward flow of competent executives is 
a fong-term proposition. No quick miracles are expected. Execu- 
‘ive development is a “way of life.” 


4, Executives are promoted on the basis of performance and achieve- 
ment, not loyalty, longevity or old school ties. 


~ . ae 
5 Employees understand they can realistically aspire to positions 
aa ove s in the hierarchy, including the very top. No class or 
ayers of positions are reserved for an nal i ti 

> Tes an extern me é 
peers | ral or elite candidate 


6. Executives develop primarily on-the-job, and jobs are used de- 
velopmentally. Patterns of experience, exposure, and challenge 
have been identified as career planning frameworks, but it i id 
tracks. Training courses and workshops lem t work 
vonlenees, ps supplement work ex- 


7 . . . 
Special Executive development staff functions are required. Al- 
re an ne managers make the system work, staff dedicated to 
tais netion with corporate-wide perspective serve as talent 
scouts, candidate data sources, career couns 

cS 8. ounselors, sys : 
sultants to executives, ete. » Systems con 


& An: ; _ Lo, 
An nrual manpower plan review is commonly employed and 
Judged to be the single most potent tool in producing the desired 
results. noes 

In almost every pers i 
any ulmost. every personnel system studied, executive development 
s . : > yey pre } . 
pplements but is separate from ongoing personnel and employee- 
management activities 18 Is ‘$8 

n ve ment activities, Tt is precisely because these regular processes 

do not serve peds of executi vs 

serve the needs of executive development that the special sys- 

tems exist. a 


The Military. The process of developi ili ive ( 
fined as Major Gant Reae nae ae mattary excentive (de: 
” ‘ above) 1s similar in some 
respects to that of business. Each of the four Services has multiple 
subservices and specialties (artillery, submarines, lighters nuissiles. 
intelligence). A wide variation exists between skills rec mired at the 
beginning of careers and those needed in executives, tn early yen = 
the Services need specialists proficient in weapons, unit command and 


and develop men who have strategic, cross-specialty, and service- wide 
capabilities. Quality is maintained by the highly competitive selection 
process at the top (only 5% of the officer corps reach the executive 
level), an orderly progression of broadening assignments in line and 
staff capacities, and an extensive training component throughout the 
career, 

Personnel management is taken seriously by the military services. 
The Director of Personnel is a three-star General reporting directly to 
the Service Chief of Staff, who himself devotes considerable time and 
attention to the personnel system. The Services build functional com- 
petence into personnel management—both officers and civilians. They 


use sophisticated manpower planning techniques. 


The Federal Service. By and large, executive development in the 
Federal Service is an agency responsibility. In response to guidance 
and encouragement from OMB and the Civil Service Commission. 
most agencies have established programs for developing and training 
executives within their own confines. Some of these programs, such 
as the Veterans Administration, TVA, and Internal Revenue Service 
have been adjudged highly successful. But the larger Departments 
have had difficulty in developing effective systems which cross the 
large and highly autonomous bureaus. 

The CSC's effort to establish a cross-agency Federal Executive 
Service has considerable interest. for this analysis. A bill was intro- 
duced in Congress in 1971 which had five salient purposes: 


—to provide agency heads with more flexibility in administering 
supergrade. exccutives. both as to numbers and pay scales (execn- 
tive grades would be abolished and the numbers established by 
agencies, after central review, with congressional approval after 
a 90-day wait). 

—to reduce the distinction between career and non-career executives 
(the latter could be 25% of the total), both selected on merit. 

_to introduce a renewable three-year contract for career executives, 
which if not extended by the agency. would result in retirement: 
or retain to GS-15 status. 

—to provide for flexible assignment or reassignment. of career and 
noncareer executives to any duties within the scope of the Service. 

—to encourage executives to participate im training and develop 
ment programs. 

This bill attempted to recognize the realities of exeentive employ- 

ment and to introduce flexibility in managing and developing execn- 
rencies. The legislation failed to pass the 


tives across bureaus and i: 
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STRENGTHENING THE STATE DEPARTMENT 


Problems and Strengths. Over the last generation, the performance 
of the State Department and its personnel has been subject to sub- 
stantial criticism by Presidents. Secretaries of State. and other top 
level foreign policy practitioners. A. pattern to these criticisms can be 
identified : 

—slowness or lack of responsiveness to the needs and wishes of 


Presidents and Secretaries. 


~—lack of Presidential or Secretaria! perspective—the tendency to 
be advocates of country and regional concerns rather than rigor- 
ous Integrators of U.S. national interests. domestic and foreign. 


—lack of innovation or policy leadership. 


a preoccupation with bilateral relations in a world where foreign 
policy issues are rapidly becoming multilateral, 


—lack of both a specialization of talent and a managerial com- 
petence and ability to interact constructively with “expert” agen- 
cies in developing policy which reflects national interests. 


—lack of appreciation of the currents of domestic opinion and 
interests which affect foreign policy, particularly those coming to 
focus in the Congress, 


All of these criticisms reflect, upon the quality of State’s general 
organization and direction as well as its personne] management. 

In the more specific terms of personnel management, the problems 
we found are similar to those of previous studies: 


~~sharply limited functional competence and a corresponding lack 
of continuity in key areas. 


—poor classification procedures and overgrading of jobs. 


—overstafling at senior levels (20% of FSQs are at senior levels— 
FSO-2 and above). 


~Sertous mismatching in rank of people and jobs. 
—eumbersome promotion procedures. 


~—slow growth in responsibility and in promotion, especially in 
nitddle grades, 


anarchic and unresponsive recruitment process, 


~-Inability. to make effective use of Civil Service and FSR 
authorities, 


—a continuing dichotomy in thinking about the Foreign Service 
Officer and the rest of the Department. 


~negligible manpower planning, includAppnovedobormRelaase 2003/02/27 


1f not disdain for, any executive development. 
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The fact that the Department has not been able to deal adequately 
with these problems has given rise to the disproportionate number 
of external studies of personne] management which, together with 
the history of unaccepted and unimplemented recommendations, 
stands as convincing testimony to the dimensions of the problem. 

On the other hand, the Department does have basic strengths in 
the personnel area which should be built upon: 


—the individuals in State, especially in the Foreign Service, are 
considered to be of high quality, even by the senior officials who 
decry State’s corporate performance (a paradox which can be 
resolved only by effective management). 


—State possesses a wider variety of personnel] authorities and thus 
greater flexibility than almost any Department. 


—foreign affairs is considered an attractive and challenging sub- 
ject matter, a strong plus in recruitment. 


Strengthening Functional Competence in Washington. In 1955, a pub- 
lic committee appointed by Secretary Dulles and chaired by Henry 
M. Wriston conducted a landmark study of both Washington and 
overseas aspects of State’s personnel management. The problems of 
the mid-1950’s, however, were significantly different from those of 
today: 

—The FSO Corps was small (about 1800) and, becanse of its 
aversion to lateral transfer and troubles with recruitment, could 
not meet. the expanded demands of postwar diplomacy in Wash- 
ington and abroad. 

--The Departmental Service was strong and too clearly delineated 
from the FSO Corps. Tt. was predominantly Civil Service per- 
sonnel who did not go overseas. 

~-The FSO spent too much time abroad, and in fact many officers 
were not meeting the statutory requirement of 3 years In Wash- 
ington out of their first 15 years in the Service. 

The adopted solution, known as Wristonization, was to increase 
the number of jobs designated to be filled by Foreign Service Officers, 
notably in headquarters, and to blanket into the FSO Corps by lateral 
entry Civil Service and FSR personnel filling those positions. In the 
two years 1955-56, some 1100 officers were “Wristonized.” By the end 
of 1960, the FSQ Corps had grown from 1300 to over 8700. Civil 
service professionals in Washington declined [S8¢. in the same period. 

‘Poday, the major personnel problem facing the Department is not 
the size and quality of the overseas staff or its competence in bilateral 
politicial relations. It is the expertise and continuity of the Washing- 


; clA-RBEdgsbbREsRbEGROUSbDGA LT!" with the complex poliey 


issues 1n Interagency arena. The principal concern is 
whether the Department has the functional competence and bureau- 
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cratic skill to play an effective role at home and abroad in the develop- 
ment and coordination of policy in complex fields of trade and invest- 
ment. international monetary matters, food production, energy, deep 
ocean rights, environment, military and arms control policy, technol- 
ogy exchange, promoting nongovernment exchanges, etc. All of 
these, it should be noted. are areas where domestic and foreign policy 
are intermingled. 

The Commission found widespread agreement that the effectiveness 
of State Department personnel in these functional areas (in both func- 
tional and geographic bureaus) is at a low ebb. The basic problems, it 
would appear, stem from two shortcomings: 


—the ineffective use of Civil Service and FSR authorities to hire 
special competence required. 


—the excessive reliance upon the FSO’s in filling key jobs in Wash- 

ington calling for functional competence. 

The process of hiring functional specialists is revealing. When an 
assignment comes open in a functional bureau, existing policy is to 
use F'SO’s who are in need of Washington assignments. A functional 
bureau chief may have identified a highly qualified candidate from 
outside the Department, but such appointment requires an exception 
to the policy by the Director General of the Foreign Service. The ex- 
ception is granted after a time-consuming determination that. no avail- 
able FSO. has the necessary qualifications: a process which can be 
expected to take from nine months to two years, by which time. the 
outside candidate has gone elsewhere. 

Moreover, even if the FSO’s have the requisite functional compe- 
tence, they usually do not like assignments in the functional bureaus. 
They tend to suffer through the 2-year tours, negotiating their next 
assignment back in the “mainstream.” In some instances, officers sent 
to functional bureaus are those deemed less qualified for the mainline 
assignments. Some are in senior grades and are “parked” in the func- 
tional bureaus until retirement. 

The problem is not statutory. The Department has flexible person- 
nel authorities to obtain all of the talent it requires from a variety of 
sources. Rather, it is strictly a policy imposed by the Department in 
operating the current systems: a policy to use Foreign Service for all 
possible jobs; a poliey based on the dual assumption that anyone in 
State should be willing to serve overseas and that everyone who is use 
ful in diplomatic relations overseas can be useful in Washington 

Focusing attention on the problem of increasing functional compe 
tence in Washington is not. to drive a wedge between the field service 
and the headquarters—the Foreign Service and the home service. It is 


that modern foreign policy, in support of the President and Secretary 
of State, cannot be developed without a multitude of skills covering a 
range of fields almost as broad as the Government itself. Not all these 
skills can be in the State Department or Foreign Service, but the State 
Department and Foreign Service should have enough to fulfill their 
special function of assessing foreign implications of policy and actions. 
and to play an appropriate role in developing national policy. We 


recommend that: 


The Department should develop an annual manpower plan in 
which each bureau chief should specify the kinds and mix of func- 
tional and bilateral competence required for a 3-year period and 
the way in which this talent will be acquired or developed. 


Within the annual plan, to be approved by the Secretary, bureau 
chiefs (functional and geographic) should proceed to acquire the 
personnel required, making effective use of all personnel authorities 
without case-by-case approval of personnel authorities. 


A viable professional system within the Civil Service authority 
should be developed for adequate career appointments to attract 
and retain qualified personnel. 


The Department should request the necessary GS supergrades to 
provide meaningful carcer ladders in the Cwwil Service category. 


Functional bureau directors should participate in the informal 
FSO assignments process and career planning to the same extent 
that geographic bureaus do. 


Role of the Foreign Service Officer. lo come toa truly departmental 
personnel strategy, it is necessary to think clearly about the role of 
the Foreign Service Officer Corps and its contribution to the making 
of national foreign policy. The 3500 FSOs comprise about 44% of the 
total American professionals in the Department. 

As background to the study of this issue, the Commission made an 
extensive analysis of the “average” career in the Foreign Service and 
its unique “culture.” Several findings with respect to the career should 
be stressed in summary : 


—Two-thirds of the average career is spent abroad; one-third in 
Washington in training and in duty assigninents in State anc 
details to other agencies. 


—The Foreign Service occupied positions have a very high repre 
sentational and operational content. and experience (handling 
cables, filing reports, handling visitors, communicating with the 
foreien government, ete.). A smaller part of the career 1s devoted 
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quarters assignments for Foreign Service officers. Rather it is to say 


scm 


—Career development is slow, with a long middle period involving 
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fairly routine work and little increase in job responsibility and 
content from one assignment to the next. 


~-Relatively little opportunity is available for management expe- 
rience; ordinarily, opportunity to supervise 10 or more people 
does not occur until after 20 years (individual in his late 40’s), 


—In spite of the cone system, most substantive officers are essen- 
tially “generalists” on entrance and remain so during the career. 
With limited exposure to the specialties (some strides have been 
made in economics), primary emphasis in training and career 
development remains with area studies and language. 


—The career concept is the opposite of that found in industry and 
the military, which take top performing specialists and make gen- 
eralist. executives. The Foreign Service takes generalists and 
attempts to introduce them sufficiently to fields of specialization 
to produce executives with integrative capability. 


In developing a personnel strategy and suggesting change, a num- 
ber of aspects of the Foreign Service “culture” need to be recognized : 


-—The entering FSO class in FY 1974 still comes predominantly 
(60%) from the history/political science disciplines; economics 
represented 13% of the total. 


-—The surest road to the top is considered to be the political cone. 


—Tours of duty in another agency, a functional bureau, and even 


most training courses are considered lost time out of the “main- 
stream.” 


—-Outsiders (lateral entrants) are often resented. 


~Specialists and administrators are tolerated but second class 
citizens. 


~-There Is an exaggerated respect. for rank and hierarchy. 


—Good officers aecept discipline and do not differ with supervisors, 
especially ambassadors. 

~-[f you pass the threshold review (FSO- 6 to FSO-5) and “keep 
your nose clean,” you will make senior levels of the service with a 
shot at the top. 

~The mores of the system, its hierarchical structure, its professional 
style, and its system of rewards are not conducive to creative 
thinking. 


~-Tf you have not served abroad, you cannot really make f 


forergy 
policy. 


From the foregoing, it is reasonable to conclude that the Foreign 
Service Officer is first and foremost. 2 diplomat —which is to say, an 
expert in conducting bilateral relations. His nuyjor task is to man the 


( PY 
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operational and policy expertise in Washington. 


. ho fm 9 


The FSO in our view, though now recruited as a generalist, Decome’ 
essentially a specialist in conducting bilateral relations. Im foe ay s 
world, he is not a “foreign affairs generalist in the sense @ eng 
national policies in Presidential and Secretarial perspec ives. her 
are too many streams of consideration and competences Ww er * 
be integrated with bilateral competence to produce foreign Pé sey in 
a world where multilateral issues will increasingly pr edoming e. fio 
ever, the FSO should have the opportunity to earn the bron’ ee 
nation by solid achievement in many subject matter arens, ¥ ne ping 
out to broaden himself through assignments and training and by ¢ 
peting with others within and outside the Departments Nonts ant 

In one area in particular the FSO must intensify Ms e tor San 
develop his talents: the rigor and depth of foreign assess , 
analysis and assessment is now performed in connection we pon eat 
economic, military, and technological reporting. But stu es tt os 
Commission and others indicate that. present. reporting, W M ° vol 
minous, too often focuses on description of events and com ese ns 
and too little upon the meaning and longer-term possi mM anes 
Chapter 9 we have discussed in considerable length the nature his 

S e. 
eee reese in analysis and in the ability to explore and presen 
bold policy and program options docs not come simply *s » mex 
at the Secretary’s level. It can only be the product of a roa . v : 
conceived strategy which includes reermiting, developing: promoting 
and encouraging people who are at home in this task. If w ° W a 
innovators and free systematic exploration of ideas, managemen mu t 
seta new framework and behave in a way which demonstrates Its 
commitment. The Commission recommends that: 


The Foreign. Service should be reernited, trained, and sierd to 
its historic mission——that of representing US, interests in foneegn 
countries. This requires people willing to andl psychologically ate 
tuned to serve in alien and difficult situations and who have strong 
hasic competence in area studies and language. 


; . » dipected toward 

A major change in emphasis, howerer hod. be directed to m ‘ 
improvement in rigorous short and longer term assessment of © a. 

interests and analytic reporting. 

yp ’ 4? “VE. ; a ; ia 

The officers should be broadened by ea perience and training fo 
; . . 7 honemion. 

the new assessment emphasis, particularly in the area of econant 


Improving Departmental Personnel Management. me problems oF 
personne! management, whether those of the functional bare we a ' 
Foreign Service, are symptoms of a more fundamental problem, . 

p Manage QOR39POT asic y so poley and externally 


1 1 f sti at internal man- 
oriented that it has little time for sustained attention to intern alma 
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agement. All Secretaries of State have shown interest in management 
and a desire to make lasting improvements in the working of the 
Department. But sustained attention to internal management strategy 
and implementation has been lacking since the era of Marshall and 
Acheson. 

Past studies have focused on the number two man in the Depart- 
ment, now the Deputy Secretary. Many have felt he should play the 
vole of “Mr. Inside,” and preeminently concern himself with Depart- 
mental management. As the alter ego of the Secretary, however he 
faces heavy policy pressures. He serves as Acting Secretary when 
the Secretary is out of the country. He is on tap with the White House 
and bears a large share of the burden of Congressional testimony He 
is also absorbed in interagency problems, particularly with Defense. 
This problem is frequently exacerbated by fuzzy delineation of duties 
between the Secretary and his Deputy. The “one-two relationship” 
is always difficult, even with experienced managers involved. 

The greatest need is to develop a clear Secretarial view in the man- 
agement of the Department. We conclude that it is feasible and logical 
to use the Deputy Under Secretary as the major vehicle for meeting 
this need, There should be a clear Presidential and Secretarial charter 
as to what is to be done. The individual selected for this position must. 
have the management and foreign policy stature and closeness to the 
Secretary to do the job: there must be adequate arrangements for 
reporting to the Secretary through the Deputy and for keeping abreast. 
of the evolving substance of foreign policy. , , 

It is important to emphasize that the Secretary remains responsible 
for the management of the Department and its personne! and that the 
Deputy Under Secretary is acting for him. Also, personnel manage- 
ment should be coupled with budget. management. under the Deputy 
Under Secretary for Management. The combination of budeet and 
personnel provides the necessary strength to plan and carry out this 
diffienlt assignment, , 

The vacuum in consistent management direction from the top has 
been filled by the Foreign Service, the continuing body which cares 
most. Today, it dominates the Department throngh the personne] 
management function. The assignment process is, of course, a critical 
element. in this control, . 

The chief of personne} in the State Department is the Director Gen- 
eral of the Foreign Service. who by law, must be a Foreign Service 
Officer, The rotation in the job is high: there have been 13 Directors 
General m 28 years. ‘The person with the title of “Director of Per- 
sonnel!” reports to the Director General and is also an FSO. Moreover. 
the four Deputy Directors of Personnel heading the major personne] 
functions are FSOs, as are most of the other major subardinate | 
in the personnel area. pproved For 

This condition makes for a tendency to visualize personnel policy 


for the Department in terms of the needs and aspirations of the Foreign 
Service Corps. It results in high turnover and lack of professionalism 
in personnel activities. It must be changed if the Department wants 
to develop a professional personnel function which meets in optimum 
fashion its needs for special competence and continuity. 

The Board of the Foreign Service is advisory to the Secretary of 
State on procedures and policies related to administration of the For- 
eign Service. It is established by Executive Order and all functions 
are vested in the Secretary. The Board is composed of four officials 
of State, one representative each from AID, USIA, Commerce, Labor 
and the Chairman of the Civil Service Commission. OMB has observer 
status. The current chairman is the Deputy Secretary. 

In light of the proposals herein to strengthen Departmental person- 
nel management, the role, functions, and membership of the Board 
of the Foreign Service should be reviewed. Its main continuing func- 
tion might be to advise the Secretary on cross-agency aspects of over- 
seas representation and reporting by the Foreign Service. Perhaps it 
should be given a wider role in advising on executive development and 
eross-agency exchange and training. 

The Commission recommends that: 


Responsibility for Department-wide personnel management fune- 
tions should be centered in the Deputy Under Secretary for Man- 
agement, who should be made Under Secretary. 


A modern, professional personnel function shoud be established 
at the Department level, with a Director reporting to the Under 
Secretary for Management. His task would be io see that viable 
careers are developed within all personnel categories and that alt 
systems work to the full benefit of the Department, 

The Director General of the Foreign Service should report to the 
Director of Personnel and should focus upon the administration of 
the high mobility officer component (SOs) within prescribed 
Departmental policy. 

The Board of the Foreign Service should be reviewed and reori- 
ented to a new cross-agency mission as discussed above. The Under 
Secretary for Management should lead the review aut be designated 
Chairman. of the reconstituted Bouid. 


The tinder Secretary fan Management shantd he responsible for 
developing, for the Secretary's approcal, an annual Department 
manpower plan as a vehicle for determining — the needs for and 


deployment of people and skills over 3-5 years. 


Oke 
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for the Secretary's approval basic guidance ax to the policy direc: 
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trons, shifts in deployment emphasis at overseas posts, and critical 
competences to be acquired. 


Executive Development. The Department needs a strong executive 
development program to produce the pool of career executives to ful- 
fill its policy leadership role. The program should be based upon the 
following key principles: 


—AIl personnel in all systems in the Department should have the 
opportunity to rise to the top career jobs in Washington and 
overseas based upon merit and performance. 


—The GS, FSR/U, FSO. and FSS, and the major career ladders 
created within each, would be considered “feeder systems” lead- 
ing to a Foreign Affairs Executive Service at the top (GS-16 and 


FSO/R. 0-2 and above). 


—Jobs in the Executive Service, as designated by the Secretary, 
would be filled, when vacant by a special “selection-in” process 
involving full review of all potential candidates and recommenda- 
tions by line managers and the proposed Executive Development. 
Staff. 


—Koey “stepping-stone” jobs throughout the Department would be 
identified and used for career development purposes for candi- 
dates from all systems. 

—Snupervisors at home and abroad would be nade responsible for 
identifying and developing candidates with executive potential, 
and the supervisors wonld be evaluated on the performance in 
this score, 


The responsibility for administering State’s Executive Develop- 
ment Program on behalf of the Secretary should be placed on the 
Under Secretary for Management. Based upon the experience in in- 
dustry. a professional Executive Development Staff should be estab- 
lished reporting directly to the Under Secretary and separate from the 
Department’s regular personnel activities. This staff, which might 
number 10-12, would work with the Director of Personnel and other 
Departmental officials in performing the following functions: 


—-knowing in depth the best. promotion candidates in all systems 
in the grades just below the executive level who might be qualified 
for designated jobs: 


-recommending to the Secretary candidates for designated execu 
five job openings: 
developing overall polies and procedures for an execative man 
power system ; 

assisting units of State in defining executive jobs accurately and 
in developing annual executive manpower reviews: and 


The Executive Development Staff must be highly competent, objec- 
tive professionals, and perceived as such throughout the organization. 
They are not kingmakers. Their recommendations on filling designated 
executive jobs, however, would supplement those of Department man- 
agers and would be based upon independent and extensive investi- 
gations, including interviews with the candidates, their subordinates, 
their peers, and their supervisors. This procedure would provide the 
Secretary with a new viewpoint in the selection of executive talent. 

We further believe that the executive search and development 
process in State is so important that it should look beyond the confines 
of the Department. State’s Executive Development Staff should be 
aware of high potential candidates for the Executive Service from 
other agencies and from outside the Government. This staff should 
also actively create and monitor interagency assignments and private 
sector exchanges for State personnel which contribute to the broad- 
ening of experience. 

Presidential appointments to key Departmental posts including 
ambassadors, would continue to be made from the White House. It is 
assumed, however, that the President would build his selection process 
on State’s Executive Development Program and would use the pool 
of career executive talent to a large extent in making such appoint- 
ments. 

The Commission recommends that: 


The Under Secretary for Management should establish an Frecu- 
tive Development Program administered by a professional staff 
reporting directly to him (outside but related to regular Personnel 
functions). 


Promotions to designated ewecutive jobs (largely FSO-2 and 
GS-16 and above) should be subject to special procedures of a For- 
eign Affairs Executive Service (FAES). 


Candidates would be “selected in” to executive jobs in the FAES 
by the Secretary on the basis of recommendations from line man- 
agers and the exceutive development staff. 


The purpose of the Executive Development program would be 
to find the best talent from all categories within the Department 
based on the Secretary's defined. needs. It should be part of a com- 
maonity-wide ageproach, 


IMPROVING THE FOREIGN SERVICE CAREER 


The Foreign Service, the most. prestigious element of the State 
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~-monitoring the operation of the pr&PPrs YES Af. perspec 


Ives Act of 1924, Two basic elements of its British model were Incorporated 


of the Secretary. . oy . . , . 
the Secretary into the U.S, version: (1) reermitment. by examinations which meas- 
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ured “generalist” talents, and (2) recruitment at university graduat- 
ing age. These fundamentals—together with “rank-in-the-man, pro- 
motion based on merit, and selection out—have formed the basis of 
sent-day service. 

he Seine cerrencl y has just under 3500 officers, representing about 
28% of State’s total Americans, and 44% of its professionals. Unlike 
most Personel systems the Service is not a pyramid tapering to the 
top. The largest. classes are in the mid-career (05-03), 20% are in the 
senior levels, 02 and above (this compares with be in the military 
services). Senior levels excced the numbers in the junior levels, dis- 
tribute (as of December 1974) over the various ranks as follows: 


_. ” 
Career ama essa ore ane threshold, 01._._- 271+ Senior levels (665) 
02..__. 347 
03.___- 609 
04._._. 836} Middle levels (2,181) 
05._._. 736 
:06._... 280 
Vunior threshold: 07 __. 215} Junior levels (566) 
08.___. 71 


Total 3, 412 


. ime is distributed over 
The FSO strength analyzed at a different time is distributed 
six “cones of specialization” as follows: 
Number Percent 


i ‘ 10 

Executive/program direction...........--.2-.-0_____e. ; ae A 

Political... 2222222 ee eee ; a oe 
Fconomie/Commercial......-.-_____....__._--_- 

5 38 

Subtotal, substantive cones__.....-.--.-_______- 2, ot uy 

Consular. ---..222. 22-2 bos i 

Administrative... 2202222220222 : . 
Special (medical, ete.)_......_-.2 222 eee 

3, 465 100 


The Service is essentially a closed system with relatively few lateral 
entrants at middle grades or above. In the last five years, lateral en- 
trants have averaged about 100 per year, most of whom have been 
transfers from within the Department. Moreover, the Service is highly 
selective in its entrance requirements. For example, in FY 1974, 9,300 
took the written foreign service exam: 1.300 passed: 400 took the oral 
exam and 144 entered the Service. scoussed 

Major issue areas related to our proposed strategy are discusses 


below. 


aracteristic of the Foreign Service is the 


cate to peers that they have over the years equalled the standards of 
the Service. 

The rationale for rank-in-the-man appears to be threefold : it is best 
Suited to a high mobility service where the jobs are considered to have 
very similar elements. It also reflects the needs of a disciplined service 
in manning hardship posts and where there must be rotation to achieve 
equity of treatment. It provides flexibility, since officers can be assigned 
to jobs below their personal rank based upon the needs of the govern- 
ment without penalizing their careers, In general, it provides personal 
security in a highly transient business and permits spreading officers 
of a more uniform competence over posts which rary in hardship and 
professional demands, 

The current rank-in-the-man system is appropriate to an overseas 
high mobility service, But problems arise with such a system, limiting 
its overall usefulness: 

(a) A tendency exists to assume that all jobs are the same, leading to 
loose position description and classification and making more difficult 
the effective match of man and job, This situation encourages over- 
grading and reduces the control that “positions” provide in the num- 
bers of people in senior ranks, 

(b) Less emphasis is put on performance in these jobs and on ac- 
countability for results, 

(c) Supervisors tend to have less say about who they are given by a 
centralized assignment system and thus have less accountability for 
building an effective team to do the job. 

(d) Overt criteria are lacking as a basis for performance rating, 
except “cooperating” and “staving out of trouble.” 

Thus, the rank-in-the-nmian system is not a panacea for all personne! 
in the foreign affairs community, If is a device to be used sparingly 
for the specific purposes for which it is best suited, For example, with 
average tours of 2-3 years, it wreaks havoc with many Washington 
headquarters assignments where the need is strong for greater sub- 
stantive depth, continuity, and bureaucratic skill, Aside from the mili- 
tary, most of the Government and all of the private sector use rank-in- 
the-job systems—fully 96% of the U.S. labor force, 

Several important. modifications need to be made in the rank-in-the- 
man approach to amerliorate some of its worst. features, 

First. we believe that the Service should Operate on a rank-in-the- 
job basis at the top similar to that of the CLA and the military. In 
such an approach, after an officer has reached 03. his further promo- 
tions would only be based upon selection by management. into specific 
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they hold jobs of certain responsibility, but because their records indi- 


02, OL, or above. Onee in the Service, promotion would be based on 
performance and lObopenipes 
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Second, it may be desirable to adopt in the Executive Service some 
of the features being considered by the CSC for the Federal Executive 
Service—for example, the fixed term contracts renewable at the election 
of both parties. If the Government. does not. renew the contract, the 
officer would have the election of retiring (with 20 years or more 
service). or accepting a job at the top career level (03). 

Third, to increase the focus on achievement, the use of the annual 
work statement should be explored. This statement (sometimes valled 
a “job contract”) would be developed by the officer and his superviso1 
to indicate the specific goals and areas of emphasis required for good 
performance in the job. Evaluation at. the end of the year would focus 
on performance relative to these goals. This practice is increasingly 
used in industry and has been introduced by CIA. 

We recommend that: 


A substantial improvement be made in job description and classi- 
fication practices for all positions in the field and in W. ashington. 
This is a prerequisite for responsible personnel management. 


Rank-in-the-man should run only through 03. All promotions to 
Of and 02 should be related to specific jobs. 


Greater emphasis should be placed on performance and account- 
ability in the job through annual work statement. 


coe a 

The Service should adopt some form of “climate analysis” or 

reverse appraisal to get a better understanding of officer views of 
the performance of supervisors. 


Functional Competence in the Service. How much functional compe- 
tence canor should be built into an FSO system heretofore generalist 
in outlook ? There is no simple answer; but functional specialty should 
be emphasized as much as the individual and the system can take 
consistent with the basic mission of representation and foreign assess- 
ment, Such specialization should be achieved through entrance proce- 
dures, lateral entry, and job experience and training. 

The cone system as an administrative device does appear to encour- 
age and nurture a limited degree of special competence at least. for the 
short. run. But it hardly produces the full range of special knowledge 
at posts overseas, or more importantly, in Washington. For example, 
economics as offered in the FST 26-week course provides basic tools 
that all FSO’s in substantive jobs require, However, modern foreign 
policy analysis reqnires far more intensive specialties at home and 
abroad: such as in petroleum economies, international Monetary sys- 
tem and banking, labor economics, agricultural economies, technology 
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some measure of these deeper skills, 


) 1 a vay . Hf aye 
Sohid incentives must be built inte the FSO career pattern ta 


encourage “self study” in needed specialties. To this end there should 


be a one-year Program to be designed by individual officers at mid- 
career to deepen substantive knowledge. 
We recommend that : 


The cone system should de continued (although the program 
direction cone would be rendered superfluous by the executive devel- 
opment recommendations). Its basic purpose is to protect the con 
sular and administrative activities as viable career specialties and 
to continue te upgrade the economic competence of the Service. 
[ts continued effectiveness should be reviewed from. time to time. 


All political officers should have the 26-week FSI course in €co- 


nomics or its equivalent. The techniques, as well as substance, are 
essential to good policy analysis, 


Over time, the distinction between political and economic cones 
should be dropped. Economics today provides a major context to all 
international relations. 


Intercone assignments should be increased where the purpose 
is to broaden experience, rather than. to accommodate an excess of 
political offcers. The exchange should be ua tico-way street where 
Consular and Administrative officers receive political assignments. 


Officers should be given. incentives to jursue deeper substantive 
issues of foreign policy. They should be rewarded for initiative (self 
study) and excellence in theip chosen fields through promotions, 
assignments in their chosen fields, awards, and mid-career work- 
study programs. 


Recruitment. Methods of reermtment should be overhauled and pro- 
fessionalized as a Departmental function, Moreover, the process should 
be made much more effective both at the junior level and for lateral 
entrance to acquire the needed, qualified people. The Department must 
define far more clearly the type of people and characteristics it wants 
and develop an effective new recruitment strategy to broaden its appeal 
to ability groups and to increase the responsiveness of the intake proc- 
ess. Junior professional recruitment should be on a Department-wide 
basis, with the opportunity to choose between predominantly head. 
quarters or overseas service after two fours of sat isfactory per 
formance. 

We recommend that: 


The Board of Framiners should be abolished and. the Department 
establish. a Be dogooos TANT Ae bane capability within its personnel 


NBNH0S0 


The examination procedures, written and oral. should be roajess) 
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to place more emphasis on testing aptitudes, creativity, and analytic 
capabilities than specific knowledge. New techniques being employed 
in industry can be adopted for this purpose, 


The time from examination to entrance into the service should 
be sharply shortened to fit more nearly the needs of high-quality 
applicants. 


The Department should systematically interview officials of col- 
leges and universities to determine whether the Foreign Service is 
obtaining the best qualified students from among those who might 
be interested in a foreign affairs career. 


More weight should be given to recruiting people at graduate level 
or who have demonstrated desired competence in specialties, espe- 
cially those with economic training and experience. 


The Department should review entering salaries and take steps to 
ensure that the Foreign Service is reasonably competitive with other 
areas of Government and industry for the kind of talent it seeks. 


For the first two tours of duty, or through the 06 level, Depart- 
mental entrants should be on probationary status. F ollowing careful 
screening and the junior threshold review, the individual would be 
given tenured officer status. 


The individual should be able to opt at this point for a pre- 
dominantly Washington or mobility career and for his area of 
specialization. 


Laseral transfers should be actively recruited—particularly of 
people with demonstrated economic or appropriate technical 
er pertise. 


Promotion, Assignment and Selection Out. The present promotion 
system based upon the rankings of all individuals in a class by peer 
panels based solely on written records is ineffective, costly, and per- 
haps counterproductive, We agree with the five Task Forces in Diplo- 
macy for the 70’s which concluded that “the present highly competitive 
promotion system tends to stifle creativity and promote conformity.” 
The cost, including loss of productive work, involved in gathering 
promotion panels for the various classes and cones is high. With good 
recruitment, process, performance ratings in the probationary period, 
and the junior threshold review, the current system of almost annual 
reviews by promotion boards in mid-career would appear unnecessary. 
Moreover, the promotion by class based roughly on seniority is not 
far from existing practice. 


by Departmental guidelines and based primarily on the recommenda- 
tion of line supervisors. These could of course be reviewed centrally 
for accuracy and consistency, 

By the same token, provisions should allow for “passing over” for 
promotion or selecting out those persons who do not meet standards, 
Tn light of current legal and procedural problems with selection out, 
the passing over of promotions may be a more effective, and equitable 
way to respond to less than satisfactory performance in a given period 
in an officer's career. This process also should be based upon the line 
manager reports (immediate supervisor and next higher echelon), 
Perhaps selection out might require substandard ratings by two or 
more raters and then be subject to review by a Special Review Panel 
now being proposed. 

Assignment is a management responsibility to be taken with full 
knowledge of the needs of the Department and the desires of the indi- 
vidual. In general, line managers at home and abroad who are account- 
able to the Secretary for the performance of their units should have 
greater responsibility for personnel assignments, subject to require- 
ments of the central process. 

In the longer term, it would appear that the assignment process of 
rank-in-man mobility services must reckon more and more with desires 
of individuals for self-development and with personal and family con- 
siderations. One step in this direction would be a system of formal 
notification of assignments coming open in the upcoming transfer 
season (May-August). 

We recommend that : 


A new system. be installed of semiautomatic promotions in the 
middle grades from FS 0- through FS 0-3. The junior threshold 
examination (FS 0-6 to FS 0-5 ) should be continued. 


Provision should be muaite for more rapid promotion based on 
exceptional performance on the job, and for “pussing over promo- 
tion” for those with less satisfactory performance in a given period, 
but who might not be eligible for selection out in the current en- 
vironment, 


Selection out for time in class and low performance should be con- 
tinued but adapted to the semi-automatic promotion approach. 


vay 4 . 

Lhe Department should seck authority for 20-year retirement to 
help reduce the pressures toward overstaffing in higher grades ana 
to permit officers whe are not selected into the Executive Service 


LO DUrsy Seog] PrN 
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Tn any system, adequate provision must BPO e for faster promo- 
tion of outstanding performers. Fast promotion should be governed 


vyy T ya ai app 1 iu . 
Phe Unaler Se retary for Management should exercise greater 
oversight over the assignment process. 
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A form of job posting should be adopted under which. all officers 
are notified of assignments coming vacant and have an opportunity 
to make their preferences known and to participate in career 
planning, 


Career Development. A major concern for the younger officers in 
the service is the nature of assignments in the early stages of the 
career and the long, slow progression through jobs with little policy 
and managerial content. Indeed, many believe this midcareer problem 
to a major impediment to effective development and retention of bright. 
young officers. 

Various solutions to this problem must. be considered : 

First, the most important improvement. to the FSO career at junior 
and middle echelons would be to slim the top of the Corps, halt the 
overgrading of jobs, and to place real responsibility earlier in an 
officer’s career. This change will help officers develop earlier and indi- 
cate those with potential for the top. 

Second, a large number of jobs in the service need not be manned 
hy the college-trained, generalist officers and can be filled more effec- 
tively from other sources. The Department may have gone too far 
in blanketing routine. jobs into the Service. This determination can 
only be made on the basis of job-by-job analysis. 

Third, assignments to other executive agencies and the private sec- 
tor at mid-career levels can provide the variety of programmatic and 
managerial experience required. This broadening should also include 
assignments to Congress, foundations, industries, labor unions, state 
and local governments to fit the FSO for the role he must play in 
today’s world. This arrangement is not. an easy prescription to carry 
out; but it must be done as a part. of a vigorous Executive Develop- 
ment Program. 

Tt is recommended that: 


All FSO jobs should be rigorously ree.ramined to determine which 
can be reclassified downward and made available to more pUNIOP 
officers. This should apply to ambassadorial and DCM positions. 


Routine jobs at the bottom of the Service should he reviewed to 
be sure they require university trained “generalists.” Those jobs 
which do not should be pled from other sources of talent us 
appropriate, 


p . ; . . 

Phe 200 or so stepprng-Stone jobs which provide managerial ex pe- 
ence should be clearly identified and hushanded for developments 
of those with indicated management potential. 


take initiative te reinvigorate and expand the exchange programs 


underway. 


All DOM’s at larger posts (Class I and IT) should have had a 
prior tour of duty with significant management experience in or 
out of State. 


“Leave-without-pay” service outside the Ewecutive Branch in 
activities which broaden managerial or functional experience should 
be encouraged, and the service outside should count for purposes 
of promotion and retirement. Such services could include industry 
(e.g., petroleum, banking), foundations, universities, congressional 
staffs, or state wrul local governments. 


The detail of FSO’s to state and local governments should be 
effectively implemented under the Pearson Act. (This will require 
changes in the law and appropriations limitations.) 


For high performance/ potential officers, anew program should be 
mounted for deepening functional competence through one-year 
period of work-study at mid-career levels (12-15 years in the 
service), to be designed by the officers involved, with guidance and 
approval by the Department. 


GOVERNMENT-WIDE APPROACH 

A President with responsibilities for the conduct of foreign rela- 
tions in today’s world must be concerned with the quality of people 
and effectiveness of personnel management beyond the State Depart- 
ment. This concern recognizes the increasing importance of other For- 


eign Affairs and “domestic” agencies in this arena. 


The Foreign Affairs Agencies. Four agencies comprise this cate- 
gory: AID, USTA, ACDA, and ACTION. All have separate personnel 
systems, but are under the general policy supervision of the Secretary 
of State. Many of the foregoing considerations and recommendations 
relating to the State Department and the Foreign Service also apply 
to ATD and USIA (e.g.. relation of mobility elements to Washington 
functional experts recruitment, promotion. selection out. executive 
development, etc.) and particularly to the FSTO's of USTA. However, 
even though their personnel systems are closely related to those of, 
the State Department. there are major issues relating te personnel. 
management in APD and USDA whieh require separate attention. 

ATDis in the painful process of shrinking its work force to fit. several 
conditions: the reductions in levels of development lending: greater 
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in jobs with managerial and programmatic content. State should 


technical assistance initiatives: and the withdrawals from Southeast 
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Asia. When completed, ALD management hopes to have a slimmed 
down agency in line with program and foreign policy directions. The 
short-term problem is to accomplish the reduction in force (RIF) 
without completely demoralizing key personnel. 

AID’s greatest problem in personnel management lies in the un- 
certainties as to the future of the Agency. If one wanted to create a 
difficult context to try to attract and retain high-quality development 
professionals, it would be hard to outdo the present situation. AID 
has no permanent authorization. Each year Congress debates the very 
existence of the program, and for four out of the last five years did 
not pass an authorization or appropriation bill until well into the year 
in question, relying instead on continuing resolutions. 

A recommendation in Chapter 5 suggests that AID continue to 
be the State Department operating arm for the implementation of 
bilateral assistance, including security, development, and disaster re- 
hef programs. The forms and techniques of AID may change over time. 
The sectoral emphasis may shift as they have in the past (from agri- 
culture, to health, to population control, etc.), the countries of con- 
cern may vary, but it is hard to conceive of a nation of wealth and 
economic and technological know-how without substantial involve- 
ment in bilateral aid. 

We recommend that: 


The executive branch and Congress should undertake a compre- 
hensive assessment of the role und scope of the economic develop- 
ment program. An effectine personnel program cannot be operated 
in the present conditions of uncertainty. [tf is a propitious time to 
reexamine ATIYs longer-term mission, 


Tf the program. is to be continued, ATP or its successor agency 
should develop a “compatible” but separate personnel system de- 
signed to attract and vetain high-quality development professionals. 


USIA is currently an independent agency reporting to the Presi- 
dent. In Chapter 9 we have recommended combining mformation 
and cultural activities, now carried out by the State Department and 
USLA into a new autonomous agency called the Information and 
Cultural Affairs Agency (ICA). The Director of TCA would report 
to the Secretary. Press relations programs would be transferred ci- 
rectly to State, and VOA would be established with its own Board as 
a separate entity. 

The principal personne) issue stemming from the foregoimg pro- 
posals is whether the FSIO’s should continue to be administered as 
a separate but related service under the jurisdiction of the Director 
of ICA, or whether they should be administered as a new cone im 


and theoretically make the interchange of assignments easier. It 
might give the FS1O’s a betier chance at becoming a DCM and Am- 
bassador. However, we believe that the arguments for a separate but 
related personnel system somewhat outweigh those for amalgamation. 
USLA has generally been a better administered agency whose Director 
pays considerable attention to the assignment and development. of 
personnel. Its smaller size (only 900 FSIO’s) worldwide means that 
its personnel problems are more manageable. Also, its function is 
essentially a specialty of its own. 

Until the State personnel management capability is considerably 
improved, we conclude that USLA (ICA) personnel functions, like 
budget and administration, should remain separate. The proposed 
conal amalgamation always remains as a future option. 

We recommend that: 


USIA’s personnel system, under the new agency we have pro- 
posed, should continue as a. separate system with “compatible” requ- 
lations. FSTO's should not be merged as a cone of the FSO Corps. 
The new agency should develop the unique kind of staff required 
to coordinate and manage the increasingly important exchanges 
and contracts through private channels. 


The “Domestic” Agencies. The so-called “domestic” agencies have 
entered the world of international relations in a large way. Today, 
some 6,600 employees of domestic agencies serve in international ac- 
tivities on a full-time basis in Washington and overseas. Perhaps 
5,000 of these can be considered involved in a policy rather than an 
operational eapacity. Of the 5,000 total, 3.000 are considered pro- 
fessionals, and 250 are at executive levels, GS-16 or above. 

Most of the major Departments have Offices of International Af- 
fairs, some headed by Assistant. Secretaries, Most carry on extensive 
contacts with foreign governments, professional groups, and indi 
viduals either from locations abroad or from headquarters. Many 
more people in these agencies have part-time or intermittent con- 
cern with international activities. 

Several of the Agencies, notably Agriculture and Treasury, have 
distinct personnel services related to international activities. They 
tend to recruit university graduates for a career entirely within the 
international area. The international careerist, usually with a primary 
background in economics, is put through a planned career path which 
includes initial headquarters experience, On the basis of performance 
in this area, the individual is selected for a tour abroad, followed by 
alternating tours at higher levels, both at home and abroad as Agri- 
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would tend to emphasize the close relationship to the Department 


© In several countries. Language and country training is increasingly 
stressed, and is obtained through the Foreign Service Tnstitute. By 
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and large, the professional quality of the people is high, and these 
attachés serve as valued members of the embassy staffs, usually within 
the Economic section. The attachés are Civil Service employees and 
do not have many of the benefits of the Foreign Service. The question 
of “diplomatic status” has been a frequent matter of contention be- 
tween these agencies and the State Department. 
Commerce and Labor have similar, though not as well developed, 
international services, Their activities in the foreign area are grow- 
ing, particularly in Commerce, with the emphasis on trade promo- 
tion, East-West trade, and technology exchange. These agencies 
however, do not have separate services for persons abroad; the com- 
mercial and labor work is performed by FSOs. (Commerce does have 
about 15 trade fair directors overseas.) Personnel exchange programs 
are in effect with both agencies (the Commerce-State exchange runs 
about 20 people each way). : 

The time has come to give mre -stematic attention to the quality 
of these “domestic” international functions. They are important con- 
tributors to the substance of foreign policy. The President is best 
served if they are strengthened. 

We recommend that: 


The President should direct key domestic agencies (through the 
Secretary of State, OMB, and the Civil Service Commission ) to 
take steps to strengthen their personnel systems in order to partici- 
eae more effectively in the development and execution of foreign 
policy, 


1 oy , ee . , . * 
General nies and. standards should be issued to guide develop- 
ment of a family of compatible. agency-run systems. 


The Foreign Affairs Executive Corps. The Importance and complexity 
of foreign policy development and implementation today requires ex- 
perienced, broadly trained executives. The need is evident for a more 
comprehensive approach to this problem: ie. developing a govern- 
ment-wide pool of such executives who can direct staff and line 
operations in the international arena. A President can no longer as- 
sume that executive talent will be available to develop imaginatively 
and to administer sensitively the foreign policy required. He cannot 
assume that job experience in any one agency “feeder” system, or sub- 
system, is broad enough to permit handling the streams of variable 
which will confront the foreign affairs executive. 

An initiative in foreign affairs executive development is urgently 
needed, The populations are small enough to work with (some 2,150 out 


tary of State, has leadership responsibility in the area and “owns” 


a large portion of the “assets.” 
Our study has identified about 2,155 executive level jobs (super- 


grade or FSQ-2 and above) in the foreign affairs arca as follows : 


Washington Overseas Total 
State. ..-.------------------------- 562 479 1, 041 
Other Foreign Affairs agencies_._..---- 445 401 846 
Other departments and agencies_-.---- 236 32 268 
Total. ....------------------- 1, 243 912 2, 155 


All but about 100 of the above are career officials. 
We recommend that: 


The President designate certain executive jobs and the men who 
hold them as part of a Foreign Affairs Executive Service. The 
designated jobs would be filled only after a systematic executive 
search across the various agencies’ feeder systems. 


The President should instruct the Head of each Agency involved 
to improve Executive Development Programs within his agency, 
based on policy guidelines to ensure that each “feeder” system makes 
an optimum contribution to the government-wide approach, 


Prime responsibility for support to the President in implementing 
the Foreign Affairs Executive Service would be placed in the Sec- 
retary of State, under a Presidential charter, It would be accom- 
plished largely through expansion of the Executive Development 
Staff reporting to the Under Secretary for Management, 


This staff should also organize an annual executive manpower 
review to monitor progress of agency programs and key individuals 


with executive potential. 


Legislation may eventually be required to give the government-wide 
function more teeth. However, we believe it could operate init‘ally as 
outlined within existing law, relying on the President’s general re- 
sponsibilities as Chief Executive and for conducting foreign policy. 

The way in which the State Department reacts is important to the 
success of this program. Tf agencies believe that all the best jobs 
go to the Foreign Service: Offices, there will be little interest. in the 
system. The key will be the perceived quality of the candidates and the 
fairness of State’s administration of these activities. 

The Foreign Affairs Executive Service could be staffed from the 


of 10,000 Federal executives). The Presi - . Rai ah be shiypident rather than the Department. of State. 
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history, the desirability of placing responsibility in a Department. with 
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an adequate charter, and the climate of the times support putting consultants and staff, an extensive review of history and operations 
he Teton ne ite. si). 1 i F under the relevant Executive Orders. 

The Foreign ervice Institute (FSI). mproving the qua ity 0 person- From the point of view of effective personnel management, the 
nel and executives across the government in international affairs will compromise arrangement which led to E.0. 11636 has not. in general 
depend very heavily on the FSI. The FST should be considered a worked well, and the future problems under the order will probably 
national training institution operated by State to meet the needs grow. What was intended originally as continuing consultation within 
of all agencies in this field. Its curriculum should be reviewed and the family of the Foreign Service is fast becoming a complex adver- 

; he g 8 g ») 
developed accordingly. Tts effort should be coordinated with some sary, legalistic personnel governance system where the lines between 
of the management. training offered by the Civil Service Commission management and the “union” are hard to find. The need again is to 

aren § ‘ ; ee ee 
and the universities. foster a truly departmental management position in dealing with 

We recommend that: EMR matters 


The FST program should be expanded to handle the principal 
lanquaqe and foreiqn affairs training for all agencies. Its name 
should be changed to Foreign Affairs Institute (FAT) to recognize 
the broader mission, 


Management Role. The State Department was slow in organizing 
itself to handle employee-management relations, It has not vet devel- 
oped the professional expertise and continuity required. A small Em- 

; ployee-Management relations (IZMR) office is attached to the Director 


The funding of FAT should be made entirely reimbursable with General. However, The American Foreign Service Association 
State and other participants paying their share of the costs in the (AFSA), which is at once a professional organization and the em- 
form of tuition, A revolving fund should be established to permit ployee representative organization, has tended to ignore this office 
financial planning on along-term basis. and to deal directly with senior levels, and the Department let this 


happen. Moreover, it has never been clear who in the Department. senior 
levels was in charge of EMR. The Deputy Under Secretary for Man- 
agement and the Deputy Secretary have dealt with various issues de- 
pending on whom AFSA approached. 


Steps should be taken to provide better FAT facilities in the 
Washington arca. Appropriations should be sought for this pur- 
pose. 


State should develop a process for providing an annual statement 

of training requirements and for evaluation of performance in The Role of the Board of the Foreign Service. The Board was chosen 
meeting those requirements, as the keystone of the EMR svstem apparently because it seemed to fit 
its policy responsibilities related to the Foreign Service. However, it 
has proven particularly ill-suited to labor relations. Its members, 
particularly the majority of seven from the foreign affairs agencies, 
have little experience in labor relations. Tt has fashioned no machinery 
to keep itself alerted to upcoming issues, has inadequate staff for these 
purposes, and has not monitored sufficiently the consultation among 
the three foreign affairs agencies. 


The current Director has done a commendable job and deserves 
strong Depart ment. support in developing plans for the new mission 
and facilities. When the position dees become vacant, a new Direc- 
tor should he sought nationwide in an effort to find a person of us 
tinguished attainments in foreign poliev administration, both as a 
practitioner and educator. 

The faculty mix should be altered to include more members from 


relevant graduate schools who have demonstrated ahility to work Conflict of Interest. The employee-management. procedures for both 
y - a va ‘ fee a ‘ - ny : ; a a 

with experienced adults: some should also come fron: other traming E.O, 11491 and E.O. 11636 were made for the traditional rank-in-the 
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centers engaged in development of public and private executives. job employment. systems rather than a rank-in-the-man system such 


Thisis nota job for FSO. . . \ . _ , : 
} as the Foreign Service. The distinetion between management and em- 


ployee is almost impossible to define in the latter. Most of the senior 


EMPLOYEE-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS officials of the Department-—that is. management--are members of 

Recent devel . . vnacava ye : ett , AFSA, the employee agent. All would benefit from concessions to 
. clopments in employee-management relations (EMR) AFSA relating to overseas benefits which are under the Secretary of 
momany ways add to the inflexibilities and uncertainties of effective huvinslict ion, Thus, PSO's serving under special Presidential 
personnel management in the foreign Approved Fior. Retledse:l2003/02/27 : CIA- RDPSERIMaeaADUEd 1003000 14 of the emplovee-management. table in 
perspective in this complex field, the Commission conducted, through the “consultation” situation, a situation which does not fit established 
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practice in the labor-relations field. It does not conform to the role the 
Foreign Service wants to play (the diplomat-manager) in supporting 
the Secretary and the President. Tt certainly does not. adequately pro- 
feet the public. 

Phe Commission conclucles that the best interests of all parties would 
be served by exempting at least the Presidentially appointed FSO’s 
from the adversary. bargaining arrangements of E.O. 11636. In this 
sense, the original position of the Department requesting an exclusion 
of the Foreign Service from E.O, 11491 appears to have been correct. 

Foreign Service Officers operating in disparate posts abroad do have 
a right to express their needs collectively through negotiators who 
represent the best qualities of the Service. This representation could 
continue to be done by AFSA, not as an ageney-wide, exclusive bar- 
gaining agent, but as a professional organization. Individual griev- 
ancies could be handled through the existing Grievance Panel or some 
similar arrangement. 


Consultation. In the Department’s employee-management  proce- 
dures, consultation has become an adversary proceeding where the 
Department's personnel manual is considered the “contract.” All Man- 
ual changes are checked with AFSA; where AFSA opposition is 
known, delay and paralysis in the personnel function results. To 
remedy this problem the Executive Order should be clarified so that 
the management of the three agencies cannot be stopped from taking 
action on any pending matter whose “consultability” is being urged 
by the employee organization, Moreover, management. must be free, 
without prior consultation, to change personnel policies and practices 
in areas reserved for management. under the Order, 


Rolling Negotiations. The system of item-by-item negotiations based 
on the Executive Order's provision for regular consultation should 
he amended to provide for more comprehensive written agreements 
over a fixed period. This change would help reduce the confusion 
which arises from the large number of agreement understandings 
being processed piecemeal in the Department. at any one time. More- 
over, contrary to good labor-management practice, the agrecment 
onee signed can be reopened under pressure from the employee 
organizations, 

Oniv one solution would appear to deal adequately with the fore- 
volng probloms, is administ rat ively simple. and fits longer term needs. 
We recommend an approach along the following Jines: 


Revoke BO. 1S agit now stands. 


Extend a similar exemption to FSTO’s and FSR’s of the three 
agencies—i.¢, all rank-in-the-man professionals. 


Provide for representation of the above officers through AFSA, 
or other organizations, as professional associations. 


Provide all other employees of State, ATID, and USIA representa- 
tion and bargaining rights under F.O. 11491. 


At the same time, Department should take appropriate steps to im- 
prove its ability to cope with employee-management relations, in- 
cluding: 

Establishing a single focal point in State for mobilizing the nec- 
essary management resources to conduct effective EMR: the 
proposed Under Secretary for Management, supported by an exper- 
ienced professional staff with continuity. 


Enforcing the use of this Office as the management channel in 
dealing with employee organizations. 


Clarifying its EMR policies. 


It is not easy to roll back the clock. But there are times when this 
must. be done, when the alternative is to proceed in a direction which 
may be harmful to all parties. It is not clear, for example, that the 
present drift toward making AFSA an agency-wide industrial type 
“anion” is in the long-term imterests of Foreign Service Officers. There 
would appear to be longer-term costs. not only to the prestige of the 
FSO Corps in Congress and the public but also to the effectiveness of 
its members as a part of foreign affairs management. 

Tfaseparate Executive Order for Foreign Affairs agencies is deemed 
necessary, a new Executive Order is recommended to strengthen the 
program along the following lines: 


The Board of the Foreign Service should be taken out of the 
employec-management relations business. In its place, general over- 
sight should be given to a ner seven-man Foreign Affairs Council 
composed of representatives of State (two members including the 
chairman), ALD, USTA, Labor, CSC and OMB who have expertise 
inthe EMR field. The council would be advisory to the Secretary as 
to the operation of the VME system and as to policy required to 
make the system work, 

The Disputes Panel should continue to settle all cases brought, 
subject only to renicw by the heads of Foreign Affairs agencies, 


There should be provision for fieed-period contracts, thus elimi: 


nating the current vrolling” negotiations, 
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Discretionary benefits should be removed from the bargaining 
either by amending the Order or by assigning the determination to 
OMB, CSC, or some agency outside State. 


CONGRESSIONAL-EXECUTIVE RELATIONS AND THE 
ORGANIZATION OF CONGRESS 
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CHAPTER 13 


EXECUTIVE-CONGRESSIONAL RELATIONS 


Looking to the problems ahead, the Commission believes that a new 
era of cooperation between the executive and legislative branches in 
foreign relations is vital to the security of our nation and to the peace 
of the world. We need a new unity in the government that builds, both 
at home and abroad, a renewed spirit of confidence. 

In the first 12 chapters of this Report, we have sought to anticipate 
future challenges to American foreign policy. We have analyzed the 
need for adaptation of current organizational arrangements within 
the Executive Branch to help meet those challenges in the best inter- 
ests of the American people during the years ahead. 

In Chapter 14, the Commission will address itself to the need for 
changes in the organizational arrangements of Congress that will 
strengthen the Congressional role in the conduct of foreign policy. 

We have noted two future challenges to American foreign policy, 
and the need to improve current organizational arrangements to meet 
those challenges. The first is that the major foreign policy problems 
of the future will increasingly arise from the tightening economic 
and physical interdependence of nations. The second is that problems 
of interdependence will sharply affect the domestic economy of this 
country and therefore merge with domestic political issues, but the 
processes of our foreign policymaking are still too much designed as 
though foreign and domestic policy are distinct. 

These two perceptions place a special burden on the Commission 
to examine Congressional-Executive relationships, and the internal 
organization of the Congress. The Commission believes that, even with 
respect to the traditional diplomatic and national security issues of 
foreign policy, the Congress until recently has deferred excessively to 
executive leadership, and allowed some of its powers to lapse. The 
Executive filled the vacuum created by Congressional deference. We 
have examined how a better balance might be struck without consti- 
tutional surgery or excessive reliance by Congress upon its power of 
the purse. We have been guided in our search for improvement by our 
view of the probable issues of the future, not by an attempt through 
organizational means to correct mistakes of the past. 

Tf we are correct. in believing that the foreign policy agenda of the 
future will be less concerned with such traditional questions as the 
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recognition or non-recognition of foreign regimes, the overseas basing 
of U.S. forces, or levels of supporting assistance to allied governments 
and focused more on the newer problems of global resource access, 
labor migration, commodity pricing, the relations of currencies, pro- 
tection of the global environment and the like, then foreign policy 
will far more intimately affect domestic politics and the domestic 
economy. It will touch the American public more directly, and will 
involve the Congress to a greater degree, Moreover, the Constitution 
gives the Congress the sole power to regulate commerce with forejon 
nations. As that commerce becomes central to our foreign relations, 
the Congressional role must inevitably grow. The Congress, then, must 
be prepared to play, effectively and responsibly, a broader role than 
before in those issues with both foreign and domestic dimensions. 

This conclusion seems to be at least broadly accepted by the Con- 
gress itself. From November 1972 through June 1974, the Commission 
conducted an extended survey of the views of Members of Congress 
on the making of U.S. foreign policy. (The survey is presented as 
Appendix M to this report, which also includes a listing of the major 
political and foreign policy actions of the period.) A number of views 
expressed in the survey will be referred to in this report; the central 
themes of the survey responses were a deep dissatisfaction with the 
role of Congress in the making of foreign policy, the desire that Con- 
gress play a larger foreign policy role, despite an acceptance of the 
major direction of U.S, foreign policy. 

Under the Constitution, the Congress and the executive share im- 
portant responsibilities with the executive in regard to foreign policy— 
war powers, treaty powers, and the appointive process. As we have 
already noted, Congress has the sole power to regulate foreign com- 
merce, but in practice substantial powers have been delegated to the 
executive. In order to meet these responsibilities there must be genuine 
communication and a full flow of information between the two 
branches of government. The exercise of these shared responsibilities 
In an Increasingly competitive and complex world places an extraor- 
inary burden on the executive and legislative leaders of this great 
democracy, 

We seek balance and effectiveness in the future conduct of our inter- 
national relations. We seek no radical shift in power between the 
branches. The Commission believes that in the future. as in the past, 
the executive braneh must conduct our relations with other countries. 
In fulfilling his constitutional responsibilities the President mist have 
the flexibility to negotiate effectively and provide responsible leader- 
ship in meeting international demands of increasing complexity. But 


to provide for a fuller sharing of responsibilities in that broad region 
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formulation and implementation of foreign policy, we make sugges- 
tions of two kinds. This chapter discusses those concerning the rela- 
tion of the exccutive to the Congress. The next proposes several means 
of strengthening the capacities of the Congress to meet its expanded 
role and enlarged responsibilities. The Commission notes that the 
Congress has already made substantial progress in dealing with both 
issues. Indeed, many of our recommendations seek merely to strengthen 
or qualify steps already taken or proposed. 


TOWARD A MORE EFFECTIVE SHARING OF AUTHORITY AND 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Both the Constitution and the political realities of our system re- 
quire that major issues of foreign policy be resolved only on the basis 
of shared participation and responsibility between the Congress and 
the executive. The Commission offers a numbér of proposals to facili- 
tate that sharing. These are offered in the knowledge that, historically, 
whenever there has been a shift of influence from one branch toward 
another, the shift has initially been accompanied by conflict and excess. 
The Commission docs not believe that Congressional control of foreign 
policy is an appropriate remedy for executive control, or that. either 
can act alone. The Commission believes cooperation is requisite if the 
nation is to deal steadily. thoughtfully. and responsibly with the 
broad and complex range of foreign policy concerns now before us. 
The basic theme of these proposals, therefore, is to seek new ways in 
which the President and Congress participate jointly in the formula- 
tion and maintenance of policies responsible both to the exigencies of 
the outer world and the concerns of the American electorate. 


WAR POWERS 


Probably the greatest source of friction and misunderstanding be- 
tween the Congress and the executive branch in recent years has been 
the heated controversy over the President’s use of the armed forces 
in hostilities abroad. The Commission has reviewed the efforts already 
made to ensure shared responsibility and joint action with respect, to 
the Nation’s war powers, and it endorses the principles of Pu, 98-148, 
enacted In 1973 and known as the War Powers Resolution, though it 
recognizes that Chere may be constitutional questions Co be resolved, I 
does so in the betief that the Resolution is in keeping with the intent 
of the Founding Fathers and the public expectation, rooted in that: 
intent, that. Congress participate in the decisions of war and peace. 
The Resolution establishes procedures for the President and Congress 

1e CxeLCIse of Sbsddor 7 and is designed, through reporting and 
930¢ S.fo result inan early sharing of responsibil- 


ity for such decisions. 
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There appear to be public misconceptions about the Resolution’s 
purpose. The most. concise statement of Purpose is recited in the legis- 
lation. We quote: 


“Tt is the purpose of this joint resolution to fulfill the intent of the 
framers of the Constitution of the United States and insure that the 
collective judgment of both the Congress and the President will 
apply to the introduction of United States Armed Forces into hos- 
tilities, or into situations where imminent involvement in hostilities 
is clearly indicated by the circumstances, and to the continued use of 
such forces in hostilities or in such situations.” 


The first tests of the Resolution have come in the past few months. 
Pursuant to its requirements, reports were submitted by the President 
to the Congress concerning military evacuations at Da Nang, Phnom 
Phen and Saigon, and the recovery of the merchant ship, Mayaguez. 
and its crew. All four reports, filed as required within 48 hours after 
armed forces were introduced, involved military operations of an 
emergency nature and of short duration. As a result, only the consulta- 
tion and reporting sections of the Resolution have been tested. 

If the War Powers Resolution is to produce increased cooperation 
between Congress and the executive branch, there must be a willingness 
on the bart of the exeentive to consult with Congress and a Congres- 
sional willingness to assume new responsibilities for the sensitive and 
urgent decisions concerning the use of force abroad. Tn the discussion 
of a new Joint Committee in the following chapter we suggest one 
device for assisting the Congress to meet. those responsibilities. 


EXECUTIVE AGREEMENTS 


A second source of confrontation and dispute in recent years between 
Congress and the executive branch has been the use of sole executive 
agreements with foreign governments. “Sole executive agreements” 
are international agreements not concluded as treaties or as executive 
agreements to which Congress has concurred, but by executive action 
alone. Some agreements have made or implied commitments to foreign 
countries concerning matters for which Congress shares constitutional 
responsibility. Some have required appropriations of money or the use 
of armed forces or have altered terms of an existing treaty. 

The Commission believes that the advantages to the executive for 
freedom to enter into such arrangements must be balanced against the 
necessity for public awareness of them and the opportunity, through 
the Congress, for review and recourse as to their terms. Congressional! 
views, as the survey earlier referred to indicates, are similar. Two 
recent developments should be helpful in bringing about 2 more ecoop- 
erative system for the formulation and implementati ol 1 i natlo 
agreements. The Department. of State | haS PRE proved Release 2 COn- 
cerning these agreements. They now provide that. there should. be. 


Ss regu 


consultation with Congressional leaders and appropriate committees 
whenever there is a question whether an international agreement should 
be concluded as a treaty or by executive agreement. If this procedure 
is followed, Congress will have an early opportunity to comment upon 
proposed sole executive agreements and to examine the constitutional 
authority for such agreements along with its own constitutional 
responsibilities. 

In 1972 Congress enacted a Jaw on the transmittal of U.S. agree- 
ments to Congress (1 U.S.C. Section 112(b)), requiring that the text 
of all executive agreements be submitted to Congress within 60 days 
after they are concluded. Special provisions were made for transmittal] 
of executive agreements on a confidential basis when, in the opinion 
of the President, disclosure would be prejudicial to national security. 

The Commission believes that these executive and legislative actions 
would be strengthened, and shared responsibility for international 
agreements further assured if Congress made clearer its view as to 
when the nation is committed to assist another nation by use of armed 
force, or material or financial resources. The Senate provided precedent 
for this in 1969 in enacting Senate Resolution 85 on “National Com- 
mitments,” and again in 1970 when it passed a resolution concerning 
the Spanish Bases agreement, stating that nothing in that agreement 
“shall be construed as a national commitment by the U.S. to the defense 
of Spain.” 

Rather than relying upon its power of the purse or using a case-by- 
case basis for proclaiming its opposition to a particular sole executive 
agreement it seems advisable that: 


The Congress should adopt. by concurrent resolution, a statement 
that a national commitment—meaning a promise to assist a foreign 
country, government ov people by the use of the armed forces or 
financial resources of the United States, either immediately or upon 
the happening of certain events-—results only from affirmative 
action taken by the Legislative: and Rarecutive Branches of the 
United States Govemment by means of « treaty, statute, or con- 
current resolution of both Houses of Congress specifically provid- 
ing for such commitment. 


EMERGENCY POWERS 


The seope of a third set of executive powers, and the procedures 
appropriate to ther use should also, we believe, be established by the 
Congress. These are the far reaching powers deriving from national 
ener nee As the work of the Special Committee on the Permina- 

the National Enuereency has shown, four Presidential proc- 
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declared in 1950 by President ‘Pruman in response to the Korean 
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conflict. and in 1971 by President Nixon to implement. currency 
restrictions and enforce control» on foreign trade—were generated by 
problems of foreign relations. 

Pursuant to these proclamatico:s. over 470 provisions of federal law 
have come into effect. delegating ext raerdinary authoriiy to the exeeu- 
tive. The actual emergencies have now ended, hut the formal states of 
emergency endure and the country remains. in effect. in a state of 
emergency rule, The matter is no mere technicality: the prolonged 
confinnation of such powers diminishes the constitutional role of Con- 
gress in foreign policy, and puts at nnnecessary risk the Constitutional 
halance of government. 

The Commission believes, therefore, that: 


The national emergencies should be terminated by law and that all 
statutes delegating authority in time of national emergency should 
he repealed or revised to conform to the provisions of the proposed 
National Emergencies Act.* 


The Commission further recommends that: 


Any future declarations of national emergency should specify the 
statutory powers required to mect such an emergency ; that all na- 
tional emergencies should he terminable at any time by concurrent 
resolution or by Presidential proclamation: and that in the absence 
of extension by Congress. provision should be made for termination. 


EXECUTIVE PRIVILEGE 


As Congressional responses to the survey questions indicate, many 
Members of Congress appear deeply concerned about the inadequacy 
of its information relating to foreign policy issues. A number of the 
recommendations made in this report seek to address that problem. 
Tfere we address two of its aspects: first, executive privilege; then the 
security classification system. 

Despite recent changes in attitudes of both the Executive and Con- 
gress concerning the sharing of information, the possibility of future 
constitutional confrontations, particularly over information relating 
to the formulation and implementation of foreign policy, has led the 
Commission to explore means to avert or diminish that possibility. 
The Commission is mindful that any request by Congress for informa- 
tion may present a direct conflict between the right of Congress to 
know and the duty of the President to protect the national interest and 
the confidentiality of his advice. 


*We assume that nou-emergeney legislation ay (pproVed Por Releasé"2003/02/27 : 
Thi 
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ute new legislation, In its actions thus far on emergency legislation Congress has 
followed this practice. 
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The Commission therefore believes it useful to note a number of 
general principles, and to recommend the establishment of certain 
clarifying procedures, 

We believe that a claim of executive privilege with respect. to 
matters within the purview of the executive departments should be 
asserted only by the President personally. When so asserted, any such 
claim should be considered carefully and respectfully both by the 
Congress and, if the matter should come to litigation, by the judiciary. 
There are kinds of information—involving, for example, confidential 
advice, or information received under assurances of confidentiality, or 
matters properly subject to claims of individual privacy—which pre- 
sent a substantial basis for claims of executive privilege. On the other 
hand, Congress has a right to the fullest access to information neces- 
sary for the fulfillment of its own constitutional responsibilities in the 
making of national defense and foreign policy. 

We believe, therefore, that: 


Congress should establish procedures to limit the occasions for 
dispute between the two branches, and to provide for the swiftest 
resolution of conflicts should they arise. These procedures should 

regularize the process whereby either House or a committee o f either 

House may seek information. They should also establish the steps 
whereby, if that information is denied and the House or committee 
an question should deem the claim of privilege unjustified, the matter 
can be referred to the federal courts for expeditious resolution. 


A CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM BASED ON STATUTE 


One assertion on which virtually all informed observers of the 
conduct of U.S, foreign affairs agree is that far too much information 
has been classified, classified too highly, and classified too long. As a 
result of the wide consensus on this point, a number of corrective 
actions have recently been taken, most notably the Freedom of In- 
formation Act Amendments of 1974. These reforms, however, have 
not touched what we regard as the root of the problem; namely, that 
the current classification system operates without any statutory basis, 
We believe that procedures so important and potentially so dangerous 
as those which restrict. the ability of a free people to review the 
operations of its own executive departments must be defined and 
circumscribed by law. We believe, moreover, that the provisions of 
such a law, while fully responsive to the executive's legitimate re 
quirements for secrecy in foreign policy, should balance those interests 
more evenly against the nation’s rights to examine what is being done 
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CONGRESS AND THE APPOINTMENT PROCESS 


In recent vears the Se I 
cna vhangte ia oneente Foreign Relations Committee has made 
they foreign polic soft trees of confirmation of Ambassadors and 
“a suitatatie ny ‘ iclals designed both to improve the competence 
sivenees te yee: ominees, and to Insure their greater respon- 
‘ronal ele pnduities from the Congress. The Commission 
weet an ase measures, It believes that nominees should be 
vonttibatoa e va mnie Possible conflicts of interest. and political 
ene et willine at re Committee now requires, they should 
informtion vay on * to ter appear in order to provide requested 
peteongl eu in wee safeguards of confidentiality, to express 
I beth ty eens unistration views. Every effort should be made 
on exec Ne and legislative by: 
salifiewtinncs u am assador sent abroad has the ability and the 
‘© represent our country with distinction, 


, as 


In both the review of candidates and in the consideration of 
nominees, the Senate should continue to require of persons under 
consideration familiarity either with the country to which the 
nominee is to be accredited, or experience in the formulation or 
practice of U.S. foreign policy, or some other substantial and rele- 


vant set of qualifications. 


INCREASED USE OF REPORT-BACK AND TIME-LIMIT PROVISIONS 


Our final recommendation on the sharing of responsibility for 
foreign policy between the two branches of government relates to 
Congressional responsibility for the review and oversight of policies 
and programs. This is a subtle and complex process, not a mechanical 
one. Much of the most effective oversight is necessarily performed 
informally and depends upon good working relations between 
the two branches. Nevertheless, we believe that the expanded use of 


two specific devices should prove useful. 


The Commission recommends greater use of report-back requare- 
ments for both emecutine testimony and written. reports from 


executive officials to the Congress, and more frequent incorporation 
of statutory time mats in proposed legislation. particularly on new 


programs and policies. 


At present, executive officials rarely know when, whether, or how 
they will be required to account to the Congress for their actions in 
ograms or policies. T 

authorizing legislation, 


implementing particular foreign policy pr he use 
of statutory provisions incorporated in 
specifying the Umes at which executive officials should expect to ap- 
pear before appropriate committees to report on program performance 
would better assure both timely executive attention to program Te- 
ciew and evaluation, and more considered and regular performance 
by Congress of its own oversight 3 ties. Similarly, 
oreater use of statutory provisions automatically terminating program 
ie absence of Congressional renewal estab 
substantial Congressional 


responsibilities. 


and policy authority in th 
lishes a schedule of regular and 
review. . 

Achieving a better relationship between the executive and Con- 
gressional branches is not. enough. Indeed, by requiring more of the 
Congress. sueh a balance simply increases the need to ensure (hat, the 
Congress is organized and equipped to meet its new responsibilities 
effectively. The following chapter addresses those needs. 
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CHAPTER 14 


CONGRESSIONAL ORGANIZATION AND PROCEDURES 


eal 2 eesti ee ee 


In the previous chapter we have addressed the changing relation of 
rhe Congress to the executive in foreign affairs. The effect of our rec- 
ommendations—as of the inevitable trend of events—is to place a 
sveater burden on the Congress. But new responsibilities may require 
improved capabilities. We turn now, therefore, to consideration of 
changes in the organization and procedures of the Congress which 
might assist the Congress to meet its growing foreign affairs respon- 
sibilities. We begin with three aspects of the roles and functions of 
Congressional committees. 


MODIFICATIONS OF COMMITTEE JURISDICTION 


Since economic relations seem certain to constitute a growing pro- 
portion of future foreign policy, the Commission has considered at 
some length how to improve the ability of the Congress to consider 
economic questions in the light of their foreign implications. We con- 
clude that some further adjustment in Committee jurisdictions may 


be helpful. 


In the House we propose that the Committee on International 
Relations be accorded “special oversight functions” over reciprocal 


tariff agreements, in addition to its other responsibilities for trade 


policy issues. 


Moreover, we believe it important that, with increasing reliance on 
foreign trade instead of aid, and with greater use of international 
fnancial organizations to dispense foreign aid funds: 


The House Committee on I nternational Relations should exercise 
concurrent legislative oversight over international financial organi- 
zations. together with the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


Two related recommendations appear in Chapter 11. One proposes 
that the Foreign and International Relations Committees should have 
sone opportunity to comment on estimates of the Appropriations 
Committees. The other suggests that, in both Houses, those two com- 
mittecs should be represented on the Budget Committees. 
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eee that these changes will substantially improve the ability 
_ ° ue to act. on foreign economic issues with a greater aware- 
eir implications for our relations with other countries as 
well as of their domestic significance. 
ean the Senate, Committee jurisdictions in the foreign affairs field 
; re nearly satisfactory. The Senate Forei i 
h y. The Se oreign Relations Com- 
mittee has considerably broader jurisdiction than the Committee on 
international Relations, including “measures to foster commercial in- 
eons and international financial institutions. The rules of the 
pens out ermore, provide far greater jurisdictional flexibility al- 
“ ne the referral of legislation to two or more committees However 
Senate committee jurisdiction and work] ‘. 
ion & oads have not b i 
cally reviewed for nearl ot ninated in the 
\ y 30 years (the last review culmi i 
y revi earl} 5 : w culminated in the 
aie © Reorganization Act of 1946). And despite the heavy work 
s which spread Senators far too thin, tl t ; vmittecs 
ee scedcinee th ; , the number of subcommittees 
en from 384 to more than 12 i 
ns 4 tor an 120—many with over- 
epping foreign pores responsibilities. This tendency to proliferate 
‘ mittees, the Commission believes, defe i 
the C VS, ats one of - 
pows of the Legislative Reorganization Act. hemainpu 
hn oreover whi presse congruence between House and Senate juris- 
s not essential, recent TIouse changes affecti l i 
ctor ; se changes affecting fore Ly 
matters may suggest useful adjustments in the Senate B foreign pole 
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THE USE OF SUBCOMMITTEES 


The Commiss! as i 
oun ~ mmission has noted the increased use of foreign policy sub 
iittees res ne ntages 
om on the Congress. Subcommittees have distinct advantages 
ar full ste ree i i wn 
ove ul S inding committees as working units. They can respond 
‘e quickly | , Thei res 
mor yu “x y to changing developments. Their procedures can be rela 
vely informal, facilitati r proce SC > rela- 
ove orn i ilitating the exchange of views among Members 
and between Members and witnesse: ‘opportuni 
) embe itnesses. They present gr 
Ae ee y present greater opportunl- 
Members to develop expert i i 
| xpertise and to establish d 
ee to dex pe E irect relation- 
ps ith executive branch officials. Finally, they facilitate the hold- 
ne i ] ° ' ATES, both within and among committees of the Hous: 
: Senate, thus "Ov ination | re | ' 
wee ite, t ns improving coordination in the Congress, and at the 
same time reducing the ' ny from 
g - multiple demands for test 
“ec ATELLILCS vs Pdr kev 
sane Bie mee slumony from kes 
Even in the & 
} » Senate, where competi mi i i 
Vihnuk ha Mentee | comp ting dc mands make it especially 
} wrs to participate fully in all the subcommittees to 


which they are assigne arines . 
iey are assigned, hearings AprppomediforReleasey2003/02/27 : CIA-RDPBBEDYASRUY GE the ful 
duct 0 


or three 1 . Senators 1 1 
interested Senators in subcommittee may be preferable to less 


frequent. and detailed deliberations at the full committee level. 1n 
short, despite practical lnnitations, particularly in the Senate, vctive 
subcommittees can increase both the scope and depth of Congres: 
sional consideration of foreign policy matters. 


The Commission there fore recommends fuller utilization of sub- 
committees tO strengthen the basis of commattee action, and to pro- 
vide greater interchange with working-level caccutive officials at 
the Assistant and Under Secretary levels. It also recommends in- 
creased use of joint hearings by subcommittees to meet part of the 
need, expressed clearly im Congressional responses to the survey: 
conducted by this Commission, for better coordination of the actions 
of the Congress in the foreign policy field. 


In view of the growing links between nations, and the growing Im- 
portance of problems—like resource access, ATMS sales. oceans policy. 
food and population— which affect many states, the Commission be- 
lieves that subcommittees on foreign affairs may be most useful if 
organized on & functional rather than a regional basis. The Commis- 
sion therefore commends the experimental use of such functional sub- 
committees by the Committe on International Relations, and the crea- 
tion of a Foreign Assistance and Economic Policy Subcommittee by 
the Foreign Relations Committee. 


A NEW JOINT COMMITTEE 


However useful the recommendations above concerning committee 
jurisdictions may prove. and however powerfully they may be rein- 
foreed by the proposals made below concerning committee staffs and 
analytic support, those recommendations leave untouched at least two 
major problems. One js that, since political. military and economle 
aspects of foreign policy have become snterlocked—and since many 
foreign and domestic policy issues undoubtedly will become so—Con- 
gress should contain some forum in which those interrelations can be 
directly weighed. This is particularly true in time of crisis when 
iding committees, pressed for action, might benefit from 
lar aspects of policy decisions relate 


specialized stat 

help in appreciating how particu 
to those being considered by other committees. 

nd is that the Congress is requiring increased consultation 
y officials of the executive branch at the same 
of specialized eommiittees are neces 
policy aspects of their 


The seco 
with senior foreign polic 
time that an increasing number 
sarily concerning, themselves with the forelgn 
responsibilities. The result is the potential fora burdensome and un- 
custainable demand on senior executive officials for multiple appear 
ances before Congress" problem partienlarly severe when fast- 
’ Vand direct attention of the same officials 
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in the con 
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Neither speed nor policy coordination are Congress’ particular 
strengths—nor can they be. The greatest strength of the legislative 
process is its unique ability to explore alternatives and to weigh and 
resolve widely disparate points of view. Its strength in deliberation 
however, does not relieve Congress of responsibility for reasonable 
efficiency and coordinating capacity. Indeed. if Congress is to play the 
ereater foreign policy role which this Commission endorses, those 
capacities will increasingly be demanded of it. And as the staff survey 
of Congressional views indicates, most Members, while regarding 
policy coordination primarily as the responsibility of the executive, 
also favor changes to improve Congress’ own efficiency in the coordina- 
tion process. 

With these problems in mind, the Commission considered a number 
of proposals. It concluded that a single innovation may be materially 
helpful. 


In the Commission's view, a Joint Committce on National. Secu- 
rity should be established. [t should perform for the Congress the 
hinds of policy review and coordination now performed in the execu- 
tive branch by the National Security Council, and provide a central 
point of linkage to the President and to the officials at that Council. 
In addition it should take responsibility for Congressional oversight 
of the Intelligence Community. 


We beliove this Committee should serve as the initial recipient and 
reviewer of reports and information from the executive branch on 
matters of greatest urgency and sensitivity directly affecting the seen- 
rity of the nation, Tt should advise the party leaders and relevant stand- 
ing committees of both Tonses of Congress on appropriate legislative 
aetion in matters affecting the national security, and should assist mM 
making available to them the full range of information and analysis 
needed to enable them to legislate in a prompt and comprehensive 
manner. 

The existence and activities of such a Joint Committee should in 
ho way substitute either for direct consultation between the President 
and Congressional party leaders, or for the regular legislative and 
investigative functions of the present standing committees in each 
House. Rather, it should supplement these--providing a more sys- 
tematic and comprehensive exchange of information, analysis and 
opinion than has proved possible under the existing committee wid 
leadership system. 

For both operational and security reasons, the Joint Committee 
should be small—containing not moi than 20 Menbers. It. shoul 
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nomic policy committees from each Ilouse, and several Members-at- 


Large appointed by the party leaders to represent them and ‘ enhance 
the Committec’s representativencss of the Congress as & whole. 


Joint Committee be vested 


mission recommends that the mi 
te he fol d authorities: 


with the following specific jurisdictions an 


—Receipt, analysis and referral (along with any heater 
tions it may consider appropriate) of reports from t Test 
dent under the War Powers Act, 


Receipt and review of analytic products of the intelligence 


community. 
with the executive branch) of the 


—Oversight (in conjunction 
fication discussed above. 


system of information classe 
maintenance of facilities and procedures for 


_—Establishment and 
store f classified information and materials 


storage and handling o 
supplied to the Congress. 


__Establishment of a code of conduct to govern the handling by 
Committee members of classified or sensitive information. 


The successful experience of the Joint C ommittee on Atomic Energy 
illustrates the usefulness of legislative authority ™m helping ae 
Committee’s effectiveness. ‘The Commission does not recommen ~ i 
the proposed Joint Committee be vested with broad aut or ue 
report proposed legislation to the House and Senate. nee _ ny 
legislative recommendations of the Joint Committee s rout th 
ported to relevant standing committees for their considera don ‘ 
Commission finds, however, (wo narrow and specific areas in w ue 
the Joint Committee might usefully have authority to report eee 
tion directly to the floor of each House just as the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy 1s empowered to do. 

We propose that the Joint Committee : 


__ Consider the creation of a statutory system of information classi 


fication, and (if intelligence oversight 7s assigned to it). 


—Be granted authority for annual authorization of funds for the 


intelligence community. 


188] ieves Str » thi ~o systematic arrange: 
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the proposed Joint Commi 
: ommitte i . 
appropriate body for that task on National Security would be the 


Commissio recom Jo 10) t (0) T gence 
ssume, the task of Congressional 0 ersight of t] 


intelligence community. 

The Commissi 
mnt Rimission well understands that establishing a Joint Com- 
none Security, and making it function effectively, would 
mort among aera pongressional survey indicates majority sup- 
yemeste many donbt or greater joint efforts in Congress, it also 
Sees many Gow § and practical problems. The Commission has 
ear key aa “ ese difficulties, It concludes, nevertheless, that 
tovplay amon nen re int Committee upon Congress’ capacity 
to pay a more peanine ul foreign policy role fully justifies the efforts 

ary to create it and to make it work. 


CAPACITIES FOR EVALUATION AND REVIEW 


The Commissi : 
of foreign p ission believes that the necessity for closer supervision 
field, Many aes ams and policies is not limited to the intelligence 
useful, and we grams outlive the circumstances which made them 
increasing rates spect that in the future, as the world changes at 
the Congress must more will do so. We believe, therefore, that 
responsibilities for the eval vat and Systematically than before its 
tort aluation and review b : ; 
and of : ew both of m 
ne Fi eoneies an which they are based. The expanded use of 
: report-back provisio i ad i use © 
te 5 ns, discussed in the i 
r, should contribute to that end. We offer her ne yl aad chap. 
proposals. rere several additional 
More Effecti 
consolidate “rationalize, reper. Increased efforts should be made to 
, alize, and improve the quality “ay 
» quality and use of written 


reports to Con 
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Ata minimum, we b from executive branch agencies required b 
mim, we believe that: j quired by law. 
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growth in research capability has stil] not. provided Congress with 


h and informational capacity on foreign policy issues. 


adequate researc 
The central problem, we believe, is that the Congressional Research 


Service has never reached the levels of usefulness that either the 
Congress or CRS itself have sought. Despite more than a doubling in 
size since 1970, a substantial growth in committee requests for policy 
research, and the imaginative use by CRS of automated information 
systems, the relationship between CRS and the Congress is character- 
ized on both sides by @ certain amount of frustration. Researchers lack 
the freedom and support to address major policy issues in depth; the 
Congress lacks assurance that CRS will provide timely and useful 
studies of program alternatives. 

The Commission finds that the major difficulty is that there exists 
no body representing the interests of the Congress as a whole and 
authorized to provide CRS with policy guidance, assistance im secur- 
ing resources, and some measure of insulation against the lower prior- 
ity concerns which deflect it from sustained work on major issues. 


fore recommends that Congress designate 
the Joint Committee on Congressional Operations as responsible for 
performing those functions, thus insuring that some part 0 f the CRS 
staff is able to focus steadily on issues to which Congress as @ whole 


accords high priority. 


The Commission there 


The General Accounting Office and International Organizations. The 
Commission believes that the GAO, working with executive officials, 
can usefully assist international organizations to develop more compre- 

program evaluation. The 


hensive capabilities for financial review and 
objective review by the Congress of the work of international organi- 
zations should form the major basis for the support of such organiza- 
tions as they come to play increasingly important roles. Meanwhile, the 
Congress should continue to press, through both executive branch rep- 


ives and GAO, for more adequate accounting of international 
ontributed, and for better informa- 


resentat 
programs to which the U.S. has ¢ 
tion on the work and effectiveness of international organizations. 

More Effective Use of Analytic Resources. The remaining deficiencies 
in Congressional use of program 1n formation and research result, we 
believe, from insufficient central supervision of its own growing Te- 
sources, and relatively low levels of Congressional use of independent 


non-governmental sources of analysis. Accordingly : 


The Commission recommends that the House Commission on in- 
formation and Facilities, created us part of the ¢ tommittee Reform 
Amendments of 1974. look with special care at the research support 

hen legislating im foreign policy. We also 
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Congressional Staff § 
upport. One of the i 
ment . er most importa , 7 
srofescional at Hill since World War IT has been the wreation wi 
cant policy ‘ene help the Congress in its consideration of signifi- 
1946 the comntittons of Con to Hegislative Reorganization Act of 
‘om ngress dealing with f is ‘ “aa 
or no : orel oli 
i p proressional assistance. Committee reports--aa Poney had tle 
nthe cero materials for the Congress—were normally . 
vesult Congress ranch of phe government or by outside sources, As a 
“sult, was sim ; v3 - nae 
bilities effectively. ply not equipped to discharge its responsi- 
Since their inception j 
ption in 1947, th fessi 
have or ; Ave¢, the pro essional staffs on Capi i 
ment brown considerably in size. This has been a necessary. develop: 
lems: and the ren : the growing complexity of foreign policy prob. 
on all Members of Conen heavy legislative burdens that have fallen 
all areas. ongress and the resultant need for staff help in 
Both the Senate Forei 
. a oreign Relations C i 
nationa . vo. vommittee and the H . 
ttn Relations Committee have by custom hired nrofessio meer 
has been aL ' he Commission notes, however, that thie tenlition 
policy have feet In recent years as divisions over fo sign 
hetween them. [, oped both within the major political parties and 
directors has timinbhod ae the authority of the committee staff 
beer li . : 1elr abl ity to recruit thei . 
1 limited. The present practice is for TRoubers 0 “the C Stalls has 
af EL 


because of their professional quali- 


fications and be available to serve members of both parties as the need 
arises. This principle should prevail whether or not the committee 


chooses to designate minority and majority staff members. 


The Commission understands the desire of many Members of 
Congress for more professional assistance. This is especially true 0 
hose status in those 


some junior members of the Senate and House w 
bodies does not entitle them to very much staff support. In this con- 
nection, we note the recent action of the Senate to enable junior mem- 
bers to employ the professional assistance they need to handle their 
major committee responsibilities. We caution that the benefits of this 
action will not be worth the costs in lowered professional standards if 
staff directors do not have some voice in the hiring of such staff. 
The Commission has no general recommendations to make with 
respect to congressional staffing, but makes two further observations. 
First, in any further expansion of congressional staff the emphasis 
should be on quality rather than quantity. Clearly the Congress should 


not seek to duplicate the vast array of professional talent found in the 
executive branch; it should emphasize good staffs rather than large 
ones. Second, the Commission believes it advisable for the Congress 
to add some expertise in the fields of international economics and in the 
relationship between science and technology and foreign policy. These 
are fields which will engage the attention of Congress increasingly 
as the years go by. 

E, Increasing Attentiveness to Foreign Affurs. 

the Congress and foreign affairs 
equip Congress and the public 
) which foreign affairs in all 
rfully and directly than 


staff members should be appointed 


We conclude our observations on 
with three proposals intended to better 
to deal knowledgeably with a world 11 
aspects will touch our lives more powe 
heretofore. 

International Contact. 
international contacts, by fam 


The Commission believes that substantial 


iliarizing Members of Congress with 


overseas conditions and foreign perspectives, have & beneficial effect 
upon the making of U.S. foreign policy and on the ability of Members 


to perform their legislative responsibilities wisely. 


In the judgment of the Commission, More extended travel. by 
Members, the preparation of special re ports based on staff travel 
abroud (particularly Poreign and International Relations Comanit- 
feos investigative Staff). and increased travel by terms of Members 


rather than jnadividuals are highly desirable, 


written reports by staff and Members prior to and following 


to request that one staff me mit 
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the merits i 
of this pr a ratever 
procedure, the Commission believes that committee 


mittee rules, are particularly valuable in helping assure coordinated, 
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purposeful travel and a broad sharing of findings among interested 
Members and staff. 


Foreign travel reporting requirements should be extended to the 
entire Congress, and an improved system of circulating, monitor- 
ing, and evaluating these reports developed. 


Policies issued in 1974 by each House regarding financing of staff 
travel might serve as a model and first step toward more comprehensive 
guidelines. 

The Commission endorses detailed and timely financial disclosure, 
in a form conveniently accessible to the public and the press, of the 
costs of all foreign travel and the sources of travel funds, whether 
utilized by Members of Congress or other Government officials. 

Congressional Participation in International Negotiations. Similarly, 
the Commission endorses greater participation by Members of Con- 
gress in international negotiations, particularly multilateral negotia- 
tions, as an important means of increasing the first-hand information 
available to Members on foreign policy and its conduct, With the pos- 
sible exception of Congressional delegates to the annual meetings of 
the UN General Assembly, however, we believe the roles of Congres- 
sional participants in such negotiations should ordinarily be limited 
to those of observers and advisers rather than plenary participants, 
particularly in cases where agreements growing out of such negotia- 
tions may be subject to specific Congressional review or approval. 
Congress might usefully specify the appropriate degree of advisory 
participation of Members in important international negotiations in 
the legislation directing or authorizing such negotiations. 

Public Understanding of Foreign Policy Issues. At many earlier points 
in this report we have stressed the importance we attach to the devel- 
opment and articulation of guiding conceptions of U.S. purpose and 
policy in the world. We have proposed a number of measures designed 
to encourage greater attention to this need in the executive branch. 
But Congress has an important parallel function to perform. 


Through carefully organized hearings Congress can provide the 
critical review of U.S. purposes, and of their relation to shorter- 
term policy. necessary to test their soundness and coherence, and to 
generite the public understanding and support without which, in 
the end, they cannot surreed, 


The Foreign and International Relations Committees have a special 
responsibility in this regard. History suggests, moreover, that the 
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major foreign policy issues; the China Policy hearmgs of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee in 1966 provide an excellent model. 
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Supplementary Statement of Congressman 
William §. Broomfield 


Inthe spirit of candor, objectivity, and tolerance of dissent that has 
characterized the deliberations of the Commission, I have received 
permission from the Chairman, the Honorable Robert D. Murphy, to 
have the following supplemental statement included as an annex to 
the Commission Report. 

The submission of these remarks should not be construed as either 
dissent from the bulk of the Commission recommendations or as cri- 
tieigm of the manner in which the Commission has conducted its im- 
portant business. During my association with the Commission I have 
consistently been impressed with the professionalism and fairness of 
the Chainman, the members, and the staff. 

The purpose of this statement is to register my strong opposition 
to the Commission yecommendations on “Public Diplomacy”, especially 
as they pertain to the reorganization of United States Information 
Agency (USTA) and increased autonomy for the Voice of Amer- 
iea (VOA) ; to underscore my strong support for the establishment of 
a Joint Committee to oversee intelligence activities; and to offer some 
comments regarding the Defense Intelligence Agency (DIA) and 
the military attaché system. 

The Commission on the Organization of the Government for the 
Conduct of Foreign Policy, in Chapter 9, has endorsed the recom- 
mendations of the Stanton Panel to restructure the United States In- 
formation Ageney by (2) giving greater autonomy to the Voice of 
America. (b) creating an Information and Cultural Agency (ICA), 
onthe model of the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency (ACDA), 
to handle ow: “long-range” public diplomacy and (c) incorporating 
UST.A’s daily informational activities into a new State Department 
Office of Pohey Information. 

J endorse the Stanton Panel findings citing the importance of our 
public diplomacy effort and the substantial achievements of USTA in 
this field. T acknowledge that the current relatiouship between Cul- 
tural Affairs cin the State Department) and USLA is cumbersome 
and ineffective. However. I have yet fo see any convineing evidence 
that the Stanton recommendations on the reorganization of USTA 
would increase the effectiveness of our infommational activities over- 
seas. L maintain that. f implemented, they might well lead to bureau- 
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cratic confusion and neglect of this important aspect of our diplomacy. 
Specifically. T would cite the following considerations: 


—-There is something to be said for the continued existence of an 
independent agency of the United States Government concerned 
solely with our information policy abroad. UST.A has had its 
problems, but by and large it has performed a difficult and thank- 
less task in a credible, highly professional manner. If the Agency 
is split up and subsumed under the State Department, there is a 
good possibility that our informational activities overseas will 
receive less—rather than more—high level attention and coor- 
dination than is the case today. 


—There is no good reason to assume that. the Department of State 
could manage an expanded, world-wide information apparatus 
more. effectively than the United States Information Agency. 


--The recommendations of the Stanton Panel regarding the reor- 
ganization of USTA are opposed by various professional orga- 
nizations such as the American Foreign Service Organization, the 
American Federation of Government Employees, and the AFL- 
CIO. They are also opposed by several former Directors of USTA 
and the VOA. The State Department has vet to comment officially 
on them, 


The proposed fragmentation of USTA functions would increase 
the problems of Congressional oversight and would. in all prob- 
ability. result in inereased costs to the taxpayer. 

“The present logical inconsistencies in our pablic diplomacy effort 
ean best be rectified by the simple expedient of transferring Cul- 
tural Affairs to the United States Information Agenev and per- 
mitting the Agency to retain its present status. 

Iam particularly concerned with the proposal to grant mereased 
autonomy to the Voice of America for the purpose of making it more 
sobjectives” TP strongly believe that. as tong as VOA is supported by 
the United States Government, it should reflect Government policy. 
The American taxpaver cannot reasonably be expected to support an 
“international CBS” or an American BBC, 

Tam concerned over what will happen in the future when tt comes 
to publie attention that the VOA is broadcasting to the world, af 
public expense, news and commentary contrary to U.S. poliey or the 
convictions of many Americans, We could well face a situation in 
which VO comes under strong public attack, with its very future in 
jeopardy, 

While ] would not object toan autonomous, privately financed VOA 
that could broadeast saything acceptable to its contributors, | will eon: 
tinue to Oppose any move toward independence. fer the Voree as long 
as it is publicly supported and designed to serve as an instrument of 
American foreign poley. 


Joint Committee on National Security. T support the Commissions 
recommendation (Chapter 14) that a Joint Committee on Nation. 
Security be established, but believe responsibility for oversight of the 
intelligence community should be vested ima separate joint. come 

T will accordingly introduce legislation designed to establish a 14- 
member Joint Committee on Intelligence Oversight etlective Janu 
ary 3, 1976. This proposal in no way obviates the need for the Jom 
Committee on National Security recommended by the Commission. 


Defense Intelligence Agency (DIA) / Military Attaches. During its dle- 
liberations, the Commission deyoted considerable time to the status 
f the Defense Intelligence Agency. The Commis- 


and performance 0 e 
makes no recommendations regarding DIA 


sion report, however. 
and its. place in the intelligence community (Chapter a ™ nor 
convinced that DIA, as presently constituted, is either an elective er 
an essential clement in our intelligence effort. If the Agency 1s to 
preserved as a separate entity, serious consideration should be given to 
means of strengthening it and making it more effective. sites 
I will propose that the House Tnternational Relations ss corn tee 
on Oversight hold hearings this vear to evaluate the mandate “ wean 
formance of DIA, with the objective of identifying areas " we ’ 
Agency can be strenethened and made to operate more ow ve vee 
endorse the Commission's suggestion to uperade the nulitary attache 


systen.. 
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Supplementary Remarks of Mrs. Charles Engelhard 


To be introduced to the intricacies of the organization of our gov- 
sment as it is devoted to the formulation and implementation of 
fife Kr lo receive that intiaduetion against the background. of th 

against the background of the 
“ cts that took place between June, 1973 and July, 1975 is to under- 
se ett ee rare hemi 
for reasons of health, to partici vate dir - ture, My inability 
tions of the Commission stachieht fin rele it Weare reuehed conn 
SI al judgments were reached com- 
pounds my dilemma in taking a position on the commission report 
Accordingly I am filing for publication with the repo , t] _ 
plementary remarks. —s 
qT believe the Commission has made important contributions. One 
in particular, which T hope will not. be overlooked, is the Commis- 
sion's examination of the problem of personnel management in the 
state Department (Chapter 12). It is refreshing to have it. stated 
early that the funetion of the United States ‘Foreign Service is 
diplomacy and that the nourishment of that ancient art is the cone 
tinuing professional purpose of that Service. It is equally refresh- 
ing TO see recognized the fact that proficiency in diplomacy does not 
automatically lead to proficiency in the Inanagement of large organiza: 
1 ons, “The Commissions recommendation to the Prosident that he 
establish a Foreign Affairs Executive Service to ian the heights 
f the foreign affairs bureaucracy appeals to meas a very helpful 
Innovation. Since Foreign Service Officers should constitute the bulk 
of this mer dee, bat to enter they would have to compete with others 
Hithe foreten affairs agencies, | 


Tam sorry that the impheations of this management 3 “at 
were not more vonsistent ly vnnlered none tie, ‘omission 
1 mor 1 ‘ ghout the Commission 
report, “This is particularly the case in the several discussions of 
economic poliey, rightly considered by the Commission to be the 
venerator of most new issues on the foreign poliey agenda. ~Pn ius 


eteve the Commilesion ase ‘ 
. thc ( omission assigns te the State Department an unrealistic 
Ceerpee . py . . ops 

sere of respousibility. for the formulation of foreign economic 
policy (Chapter 4), 


No foreign office 3 
1 v ce ‘ t . . 1 . : ‘ . . +] 114 ‘ 7 7 
fice Ina major country has that responsibility. This is 


between foreign policy and domestic policy. The Economic Commit- 
tee of the Commission received what was to me very persuasive testi- 
mony, particularly from the Committee's Special Advisor, to the effect 
that in the future the Treasury Department and the Secretary of 
the Treasury would increasingly become the President’s principal 
Cabinet advisor on economic policy. This is already happening, not 
as a result of conscious plans but rather through the force of events. 
LT believe the time has come to recognize and assist the evolution 
and broadening of the Treasury Department as a kind of ministry 
of finance and economics in the United States and to begin to equip that 
department for its enlarged tasks. In international cconomic matters 
this is even more important than strengthening the State Depart- 
ment. Indeed, the State Department may only be effective in econonuc 
matters to the degree that it can count on the support of a strong 
Treasury Department. 

This is a novel idea in the United States because the public does not 
yet perceive the Secretary of the Treasury to be the first among cabinet. 
equals in economic policy. Yet this is increasingly the fact because inthe 
cabinet only the Secretary of the Treasury can devote full time to eco- 
nomic policy in its broad aspects. The Seercetary of State needs the sup- 
port and the responsibilities of a strong Treasury Department in eco- 
nomic poliey just as he needs the support and the responsibilities of a 
strong Defense Department in military-security policy. If in foreign 
policy the Secretary of State is first among equals in his relations with 
the Neeretaries of Treasury and Defense, he can only be as effective 
as are the bridges built between State and Treasury on the one hand. 
and State and Defense on the other. 

Lam pleased that the Commission report leans in the direction of 
eiving ereater responsibilities to cabinet officers and urging that these 
oflicers. rather than White House staff. serve and. be seen to serve. as 
the President's closest: foreign policy advisors. The alternative 1s to 
continue the practice of giving to the National Security Advisor and 
related White House offices line responsibilities for which they cannot 
be held accountable by the Congress. ‘The Commission report is right 
in cautioning against trying to lay clown the haw to future Presidents 
about the organization of future White Llouses. However. the general 
principle of eneouraging a greater degree of “cabinet government” in 
the United States is one to which: | adhere, For this reason such sug- 
vestions as (he iustallation of a White TTause Counei} on International 

Planning (Chapter 10) appear to me fo be inconsistent with the gen- 
eral philosophy of the report. Nor has the Commission made i persia 
sive case for such a Council. 

[am pleased that the Commission in the end rejected suggestions 
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and tasks of the intelligence community, and the fact that the most im- 
portant mtelligence decisions are inevitably political, the risks of over- 
centralization of intelligence operations ‘ina democracy are to me 
greater than the risks of too little central control. It will take time to 
restore yore confidence in our intelligence operations, but I do not 
sehieve that the time would be shortened by pretending t LY or- 
ganization was a primary cause of the loss of public vanfvlence ect 
mouy before the Commission did not support sucha conclusion. 
On the other hand the suggestion that the Director of Foreign Intel- 
Higrence have an office in the White House does seem sensible tome, This 
officer is now appointed by the President. subject to confirmation by 
the Congress, He is charged. in addition to managing his ageney with 
acting as “chairman of the board” of the intelligence community He 
Hist have ready and constant access to the President to perform his 
duties effectively. Giving lim an office in the White House underlines 
his dual rol e and also underlines the need today for continuity as well 
as correction in intelligence operations. I am persuaded by what I have 
learned in service to this Commission that this country’s security has 
lready been weakened by interruptions in the orderly work of the in- 
tell gence community, however inevitable those interruptions may have 
been, We must all hope that the damage is repaired as soon as possible, 
Tn my View the Commission report pays too little attention to the 
ereathy increased vibrance of American democracy over the past 
decade, the great increase in the mumber of legitimate participants in 
the day-to-day workings of the political process. Tnfinite possibilities 
Ite hidden in this facet. but very real problenis as well, Tt is not for 
instance, for lack of information that our democracy has suc] a hard 
Time making up its mind these days. Tt is that the decision making 
processes have become clogged both in the Executive and in the 
Congress, 
AU SOFTEN that the Congressional chapters (13 and 1 1) and chapter 
. fail Lo recognize these facts, These chapters discuss important sub- 
jects without, I thinks asking the right questions, An important exeop: 
Hon is the recommendation fora Joint Committee of the Congress on 
National] Security and Intelligence. This could be a hopeful step mn 
the divection of a better working relationship between the Congress 
and the Exceutive. — 
Phe mportant thing is that that relationship be kept “working.” 
not that at he foreed inte a rigid pattern of lewal rituads. [1 is natural 
that Congress in its effort to lessen the likelihood of A repetition of 
pe MW wakes should wish to enact pew liws governing such suthtle 
tna evolving matters as Executive Privilese. sofar as such laws 
Nustrate principle. they may de some eood vind Veta n ” ‘ a 
: , L i aM. Dut inso- 


ate the impression that questions such as the information the President 
deems to be “privileged” should be adjudicated legally rather than 
resolved politically. In these matters we must look to the strengthening 
of our politics, rather than our legal system. 

Finally, I think that the Commission's dissertation on “multi- 
lateral diplomacy” (Chapter 9) is rather mis-leading. If it is true that 
international problems will be aired with ever greater frequency in 
international organization, it does not follow that the character of 
diplomacy has significantly changed—or will do so, For the most part 
“multi-lateral diplomacy” is simply the extension of government-to- 
government diplomacy into international organizations. The difference 
is one of quantity more than quality. for international organizations 
rarely decide matters or resolve problems; rather they ratify deet- 
sions that have been negotiated previously through government-to- 
government channels. 

It is a mistake in my view to compound organizational problems by 
pretending that “multilateral diplomacy” is more than it really is. 
I do not argue for less participation in international organizations, 
but for more realistic participation, This means promoting a diversity 
of views through a diversity of official presences, rather than a con- 
formity of views that could result fron: too much State Department an- 
thority relative to other departments. ‘Phe State Department should 
maintain firm political oversight of international organizations, but 
that should involve the objective of promoting a diversity of views. 
Too many debates in the United Nations, among other places, convey 
a false picture of conformity among the governments whom the de- 
baters represent. This is possible because these organizations lack real 
wuthority, and delegations, therefore, feel they can promote the image 
of conformity, under such slogans as “the Third World.” when in 
reality little real conformity exists, 

These remarks should not be construed to be a formal dissent from 
the Commission report, On the contrary Twas honored to be asked to 
serve asa Commissioner and welcome the publication of the report for 
the stimulus to public debate it should) provide. One of the conse- 
quences of the “rapidly changing™ world to whieh the Coninitssion 
report so frequentiv refers is the difeulty of reaching consensus over 
a broad range of issues. That the Conunission failed to do this is in 

my view only realistic. Karher official reports covering the same broad 
eround were in weneral based on a broad consensus, They also were 
notably ineffective insofar as the toaplemerntition of therm recom. 
mendations is coneerned. Perhaps this Colatitss1on, by wiring: its dif- 


ferent views, can in the end make a greater contrtbution, 
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Comments By Senator Mike Mansfield 


k ve we must record my differences with some segments of the 
teport of the Commission on the Organizs i ‘ vovernm ‘ 
the Conduct of Foreign Dey My Soon olen vera cont ne 
I recognize how much time and attention \mbass: ] , Rol vert arphy 
ree smu tt . assador Robert Murphy 
wave fo the ACTLVIU eS which he faithfully chaired, Other members of 
the ¢ ommMssion are distinguished. busy citizens whose service in this 
undertaking obviously isnot diminished by my disagreement with some 
of their decisions. My own participation in the arduous, frustrating 
work of editing staff-offered language necessarily had to be : ini al 
because of my Senate duties. _ “NN 
, Ms expression of personal disappointment naturally does not mean 
iat there are not usefnl observations, wise cor nts 
recommendations contained in the pases Wf the Commis von ee 
‘ ' ges ommission’s report. 
On the whole, however, T fear that the ratio of effort to result has not 
been up to expectations. A surfeit of words masks an absence of 
clarity. Thin gruel is being served ina very thick bowl. . 
Whatever the reasons, the Commission paid little attention to the 
cireumstances in which the legislative mandate for the Commission 
was created, The declared purpose was to look determinedly forward 
und not baekward but the result is not in harmony with that purpose 
I establishing the Commnission, the Cominittee on Foreign Relations 
of the Senate called for an investigation of the mechanisins for the 
conduct of foreign poliey at a time of intense confrontation between 
the execute and legislative branches of the U.S. Government, But 
the Commission seems to have interpreted its mandate largely as an 


invitation to conduet a sort of elaborate management study of cer- 
tain Eexer tive Departments, notably the Department of State. 
Looking baek ta 1972. one has to remember that at that time the 
eXCCHELNE hraneh had soneht to block every avenue to deny Congress 
areal in Us. foreton poliey. mainty in roon pd to Indochina. The <o 
called doctrine of Executive privilege had been invoked and extended 


ta : . does . . . . 
the pont where it: was offensive to representative eovernment i 


FS OE » testi aft . 
" oo the testimony of former Attorney General Kleindienst on April 10. 1878 
before three Senate subcommittees, as follows : . 


branch: * * * 


efforts by Senate committees to obtain information were blocked, 
evaded or ignored; the White House had come to a point of virtual 
belligerancy in its relations with the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittec. 

One can read the several hundred pages of the Commission's report 
without gaining much more than an inkling of this background. That 
is not to imply that a partisan or institutional bias should have been 
the motivating force behind the Commission’s work. But to ignore the 
atmosphere in which the Commission created represents a distortion of 
its purpose. 

Even a cursory reading of the Commission's report 1s likely to im- 
press the reader with its timidity and its paneity of substance. The 
Commission’s mandate was to make a full and comprehensive study 
of all Government agencies concerned with foreign policy and to come 
up with recommendations which might be quite sweeping in char- 
acter-—including the abolition of certain Scopvices, activities and func- 
tions not necessary to the efficient conduct of foreign policy * * # 
Unfortunately, the obvious lack of any consensus among the Commis- 
sioners has meant that im the various drafts of the report it has been 
necessary to water down progressively every recommendation, What 
is left leaves much to be desired. 

Perhaps most remarkable is the almost. total absence—until one 
reaches the concluding chapters- cof any consideration of the role of 
the Congress in foreign policy. It may be argued that there are refer- 
ences to the Congress scattered through the report. These often amount 
to little more than a passing notation that. there is indeed a legislative 
branch of our Government. It is astonishing to discover that the first 
article of the Constitution of the United States seemingly has been 
almost overlooked in the Commission's report. Tt may be that the re- 
versal of roles which has placed Article TL in the preemment position 
is a mere recognition of fact. Tf so, then the American people should 
be informed accordingly by this report. The entire thrust of the Com- 
mission report goes toward enshrining the preeminence of the execu- 
tive branch in the conduct of foreign policy. This appears to reflect 
a belief that the inflated role of the Presidency should not only be 
continued but. bolstered, not withstanding the experiences of the last. 


several years. 


(Continued) 
“AEP. Kleindicnst, You de net trove The power fo compel me to con Wy here if 


the President directs me not ta * * * 

“Senator Muskie. Does thiat apply toevery one ol be eriplayers of Che Federal 
braneh of the United States? 

“AEP. Kleindienst. | think if the President directs it. logically, To would have 
to say that is correct.” (p. 46, Vol 1. Hearings on Executive Privilege, Secrecy 


“Senator Muskie. Tam talking about 24% nl | t ) 
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ermmental Relations of fhe Committee on (Gternmment Operations and the Sub- 
committees ou Separation of Powers and Administrative Practice and Procedure 
a etary, POS. Senate). 
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The structuring of the Commission itself did little to counter the 
emphasis on the executive point of view. While Congressional mem- 
bers and appointees were nained soon after the enactment of Pubbe 
Law 92-352, the White House delayed its appointments process for a 
half-year. Moreover, far from serving asa balancing force, much of the 
staff talent was not used, or was diverted into “make-work” projects. 
Most of the material printed in the appendices apparently had almost 
no effect.on the Commission’s findings. 

The Commission is made up of duly appointed members. However, 
on oceasion, a spokesman for an absent member who, in fact, had no 
legal status in the Commission’s study, was accorded unusual weight. 
This spokesman sat at the table as a quasi-alternate Commissioner, 
despite my relayed objections. This dubious practice had the effect of a 
further diminution in the consideration of the Congressional role 
in foreign policy. 

Lack of appreciation of the role of Congress appears as carly as the 
second page of Chapter I, An illustration is provided to underscore 
the supposed importance of differences in the decision-making proc- 
ess—-and the story is both incomplete and misleading, The fact is that 
after the Geneva Protocol was sent to the Senate for advice and consent 
to ratification it was discovered that there was no clear policy on 
whether tear-gas and herbicides were covered, and a letter went to 
the President of the Tnited States from the Chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee requesting clarification. Tt took several 
years of argument hefore the issue was at least theoretically resolved. 
The rennneiation of use in herbicides, in faet, did not come until well 
after the ending of U.S. military actions in Vietnam. Tt is not hkely— 
as stated—that the decisions of the two Presidents “would have been 
similar.” 

There are typical exhortations in the Congressional report about 
creating a new era of cooperation between Congress and the executive. 
branch. We have heard such language for twenty or more years. In- 
rarlably what is proposed is a one-way street. In practice. it is Con- 
eress that is expected to “see the light” and accept the executive posi- 
tion, Much of the discussion in Chapters 15 and 14 would not be needed 
if the executive branch took seriously its duty to share information 
and to consult fully and freely with the Congress, The pendulum has 
awung so far toward the executive for so long that anvthing like a re- 
turn to a vertical position is greeted with cries of outrage from the 
Executive Departments. By the same token, proposals for new com- 
mittees and other sueh devices would be seen as irrelevant if proper 
use were made of the existing standing committees. 


This last point leads me to a discussion of the Commission’s major 


gence—a subject to which I will return). First, the report speaks ap- 
provingly of a proliferation of subcommittees and staffs—a concept 
with which I entirely disagree—and then it finds that the executive 
branch will have problems dealing with such an increased number 
of power centers. So the old idea of a Joint Committee on National 
Security is brought out once again, 

My objections to such a new committee are numerous, First, such 
a committee would cut across the jursidictions and tasks assigned 
existing standing committees and in time inevitably would decrease 
their authority and powers. Second. it would become a favorite tool 
of the executive for centralizing Congressional oversight functions 
and diminishing their scope. Third, the committee would have no 
promise of access—qiite the contrary~-to NSC inaterials and delibera- 
tions, so it would be a one-way street. Fourth, the report anticipates 
that the Committee would be compoxed of the most senior members 
of Congress and would squeeze out the junior members. Fifth, it would 
presumably take over intelligence oversight in time, but that would 
not be the main function and it could easily drop out of view. Sixth, 
it could become a barrier to the dissemination of sensitive material to 
standing committees, while having little or no power itself to initiate 
legislation. Seventh, and not necessarily finally, giving such a com- 
mittee control over report means control over information and soon 
over action: a “super-conmittee™ might easily fall under executive 
dominance and reduce the overall authority of the Congress. 

The Commission report reiterates time and time again themes like 
interdependence, the inter-relationships between foreign and domestic 
policies and the importance of eeonomic issues. One might think these 
themes only recently discovered, instead of ideas we have long con- 
sidered truisins. They certainly do not justify the creation of some 
amorphous Joint Committee on National Secunty. 

Although the discussions of war powers, executive AEreeMenls. 
executive privilege wid comparable topics are relatively brief, they 
do raise questions that require answers not yet forthcoming from 
the executive branch. In imy view, Congress should move slowly on the 
issties of executive agreements and executive privilege: in the first case 
because before legislating we need further information, which even 
the State Department apparently does not possess 71M the second case 
because Lam fearful of giving the Presidency under the rubric of 
Conyressional reform amore power than the offiee now has under the 
Constitution, As forthe war powers resolat ion. however. | beheve there 
is every rensen fo press the executive vigorously on the consultation 
and reporting sections of the law. These have been tested several times 
iy recent months and the executive responses lave been far from 


adequate, 


proposal of a new “Joint Committec,qy Naplongl Securit. paths . i : ry aca), Eawould strongly emphasize 
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a Jomt Committee on Intelh- 


the fet that both the executive and lewislative branches have been 
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inexcusably lax in supervising intelligence activities. But I am also 
disappointed with the Commission's findings in this regard. After 
viving a brief outline of the “intelligence community” the report goes 
on to make some modest suggestions which represent little if any 
advance over the conclusions of the Rockefeller Commission, which 
had a substantially more restricted mandate. Everything is accepted 
As given and some delicate tinkering with the machinery apparently 
is considered a sufficient response to the profound issues which have 
emerged inthis connection, 

It is intolerable that the public should still be burdened with a 
swollen, expensive and ineflicient intelligence “community.” Since the 
Defense Intelligence Agency (DTA) was established in the early 1960s 
to consolidate and replace the several military intelligence agencies. 
T recommend that the task be accomplished and the latter abolished 
as soon as possible. If the Service chiefs say that is impossible, then the 
DTA should go out of existence forthwith as an expensive redundancy. 

T would also recommend that the National Seeurity Agency (NSA), 
thousands of employees larger than the CTA, be dramatically reduced 
in size—especially so long as each of the armed services maintains its 
own cryptologic agency. 

My belief is that the CTA. with al] its blemishes, remains at the heart 
of our intelligence operations. A full house-cleaning must be under- 
taken as the facts come in (obviously some may never be known) and 
the agency's standing thereafter at the center of the intelligence com- 
munity should be restored and strengthened. T agree that the Director 
of Central Intelligence (DCT) should be given enhanced control over 
coordinating intelligence and should have the fullest access to the 
President. T do not, however. agree that a White Touse office is needed 
or is desirable for that purpose—it would be far too seductive a place 
for the DCT. While the DCTs deputy clearly must take over more 
of the running of the CTA. T believe the time is long overdue to make 
joth officials civilians. ‘Phe practice of having either one a military 
man began a generation ago when the CTA was just beginning: it is 
no longer necessary or desirable especially when virtually every other 


inteHigence component is run by military officers. 

To accomplish the necessary restructuring of the. so-called intelli- 
renee community T would look primarily to the Senate Select Com- 
nittee on Intelligence. Thereafter. T would hope to see the creation of 


a Joint or Senate Conmnittee on Intelligence, which was first proposed 
Lveniy-one years avo, Such a Cominittee should have the most exten 
sive oversight powers possible, it should inelude members of more 
recent vintage in its ranks. There might very well be, moreover, a 
Iimited term of office (on the order of four to six years) for members 
serving on such a Comiitter. 


Finally, on the intelligence issue, T must: register my dissent. from 
two propositions in the Commission's report. Granted there isa certain 
logic in renaming the CIA the Foreign Intelligence Agency, the 
accompanying implication that we need a “domestic intelligence 
agency” is distaste ful and subject to misinterpretations: the frequent 
name changes experienced by the Soviet KGB also cause me to reject 
such a course. Secondly, I disagree with the Commission's views of the 
President’s Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board (PFTAB) which 
has long been of dubious value as an impartial reviewing agency. It 
would be easier, cheaper and logical to abolish it. 

With the several exceptions described briefly above, I would like to 
associate myself with a number of Supplementary Remarks of Com- 
missioner Engelhard, This is especially the case with her views on the 
value of the Commission's eort to strengthen the departments and 
the eabinet, on the proper balance between State and Treasury on 
economic policy responsibilities, and on the cliches surrounding the 
phrase “multilateral diplomacy.” At the same time, T would warn 
against. stressing the importance of economic events and the need for 
economic “experts” to the point where they hecome fads. 

In conclusion, J would repeat my belief that there are a number of 
useful ideas and observations in the Commission's report. but that they 
scem to me too few in volume and significance to have justified all the 
y required for their production. 


time, effort and mone 
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Supplementary Remarks by Hon. Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
Vice President of the United States 


In July 1972 when the Commission on Organization of the Govern- 
ment for the Conduct of Foreign Policy was established, the situation. 


both at home and abroad, was quite different from the situation in the 
world today. 


—-American forces were deeply - involved in helping South Viet- 
nam meet an all-out invasion from North Vietnam. 


—The President had made historic first trips to the Peoples Republic 
of China, where the important Shanghai Communique was issued, 
and the Soviet Union, where the first Strategic Arms Limitations 
Agreement was signed. 


—An uneasy tension loomed over the Middle East. 


—News of a break-in at the Watergate had just come to the public’s 
attention, 


—There were important elements of strained relations between the 
Adiunistration and the Congress. 
‘en has happened in the intervening three-year period, during 
which the Commission’s report has been developed. Dramatic events 
have tested the vitality and resilience of our great nation: 


The Irocidp ‘ "7 } j 7 

—The President and the Viee President resigned from office and 
were replaced under the provisions of the 24th Amendment of 
the Constitution. 


-A dangerous war in the Middle East has been followed by nego- 
tiations which may lead toward a lasting peace. 

An oil embargo has demonstrated our growing lack of energy 
independence, and a quadrupling of oil prices has affected the 
economies of madust rial nations around the world. 

Phe resulting inflation and subsequent recession have exused high 
unemployment and a great challenge to the free uations of the 


world. 


~Qur sacrifices to support the independence and freedom of Indo- 


—The Cyprus dispute between Greece and Turkey and Communist 
gains in Portugal and elsewhere have threatened the solidarity of 
NATO's western and southern Mediterranean flanks. 


—A younger, more restive Congress has been elected. 


The United States has rebounded from this difficult period under 
the leadership of a strong new President. In President Ford we have 
gained a great leader with the courage and vision to deal with the 
difficult challenges we face in the international area. He is especially 
dedicated to working constructively and openly with the Congress. 

The President is backed by an extraordinarily skillful Secretary of 
State to whom America owes a great debt for steady and imaginative 
initiatives in U.S. foreign policy during a tumultuous and complex 
period. His brillant contributions are in many ways unprecedented 
in our history. In his joint capacities as Assistant to the President and 
Secretary of State. he has been able to be most effective in assisting 

the President. in building a safer and better world. 

In trying to develop a report which both reflects the lessons of 
history and anticipates the organizational problems we will face in 
the future, the Commission has had to cope with this difficult period 
of transition. Although I was only privileged to participate in Com- 
mission deliberations during the final five months of its existence, | 
have been impressed with the ambitious range of issues it undertook 


erapple with extremely 


to study and with its dedicated efforts to g 


complex problems, 

Creative organizational recommendations can help us better meet 
economic. military and ideological challenges. 

One of the limiting aspects of this Commission's interpretation of 
its charter has been the decision not to attempt to project American 
purposes and objectives for the future as it framework for evaluating 
various organizational mechanisms. 

If we do not act on the basis of a clear conception of our national 
interests——our human goals. cconomic and financial needs, and polit- 
ical purposes—the assessment of organizational structures niust 
necessarily be narrow. 

We must be organized in the years ahead to ensure that democracy 
will continue to be a dynamic force in the world, dedicated to the best 


interests and well being of peoples everywhere and to respect for 


human dignity. justice and freedom. We must enhance our economic 


strength and national vitality. We niust recognize Chat Chreats to our 


national seenrity while far qaere complex are as real today as in the 
past and far more serious for the future. 
But while the third century of our national existence presents cont 


china came toa traumatic and tragic cApp¥Oved For Release 2003/02/27 : CIA-ROPBEBOO edd Repdsod4odo44 ‘rs Inereased and exciting new 
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A question we must face is how an open society, dedicated to the 
ideals of freedom, democracy and human rights. can protect itself 
and work in partnership to strengthen those who share the same 
ideals. in a world of ideological, military, political, and economic 
competition with closed societies. For this reason we must. have a 
strong sense of national purpose and dedication to our basic beliefs 
in human justice and freedom with a powerful nalitary, a skillful 
intelligence service. and a vigorous and healthy economy, which is 
essential for the protection and expansion of equal opportunity and 
respect for human dignity. 

In competing with authoritarian governmental structures, a democ- 
racy has inherent organizational disadvantages, Our system depends 
on effective Executive leadership together with effective and construc- 
tive cooperation between the Congressional and FExeentive branches. 

The Commission has made a number of excellent suggestions for 
future organization, T believe. however, that more creative proposals 
nought have been developed in some areas for strengthening our democ- 
racy to meet the challenges we face. This is particularly true in the 
area of Congressional-FExecutive relations, 

Congressional-Executive Relations, ‘he Congress shares the respon- 
sibihty with the Executive in regard to foreign policy, but the rela- 
tionship can be destructive if it paralyzes the President in meeting his 
broad responsibilities for national security and world peace. 

The process of conducting and implementing our foreign policy 1s 
complex, The Congress has injected itself more assertively into that 
process, There has been a return swing of the power pendulum—which 
has tended to shift over the years between the President and the 
Congress. 

Although tension between branches is inherent in our system. we 
need a renewed unity of purpose and a sprit of confidence, both at 
home and abroad. especially af this moment in history. 

This thought was cogently expressed by the Prime Minister of Sing- 
apore ina May S. 1975 toast to the President when he called Tor the 

eR postoration of confidence in the capacity of the United 

States to aet ia unison miaerisis, No better service ean be done ta 

non-Comuniunist governments the world over than to restore con- 

fidence that the Ameriean government can and will act swiftly and 


in tandem between the Achwinistration and Congress in any case of 
open ageression. and where you haven treaty obligation to do so. 


Disunity within Congress itself dike organizational problems within 


the Eaceitive, ean adso cotiplicate the process of cooperation. Poduy. 


some of the challenges fo past practices within the Congress make 
more difficult for the President and the Congress to find a conecrted 


position, 


fragmented, and often immobilized American foreign policy. The fol- 
lowing are just a few examples: 


—The exclusion of four important friendly oil producing nations 
from many benefits of the 1974 Trade Act, even though they did 
not participate in the oil embargo of 1973. 

~The exclusion of the Soviet Union from Most. Favored Nation 


trading status, with a markedly negative impact on Jewish emi- 
gration. 


—The cutoff of inilitary assistance and sales to Turkey, a key mem- 
ber of NATO with borders on both the Soviet Union and the 
volatile Middle East. 

Broad goals have usually not been at issue. Rather, it has more often 
been a question of different views on tactics to achieve objectives. The 
situation is complicated by the fact that lobbies. both domestic and 
foreign, are increasingly influential in Congress on foreign policy is- 
sues. Failure to develop a concerted position has resulted in legislation 
and policies which are counter-productive, in most cases, to the aims 
of the sponsors of these restrictive resolutions. 

The dangerous result has been an international perception by sonic 
that the U.S. does not always act responsibly—even in accordance with 
its own interests. The image of 536 individuals’ hands on the tiller of 
the Ship of State does not inspire confidence that we will hold a steady 
course. 

Surely, the Founding Fathers did not intend the Congress to have 
a veto on the day-to-day conduct of foreign affairs. The President 
must have the flexibility to manage our forcign relations, to negotiate 
with foreign governments, and to take those measures necessary fo 
safeguard our national interests, always with appropriate participa- 
tion by the Congress. 

We need the proper measure of Congressional involvement and the 
processes which best serve our national interests. We need to build 
mutual confidence and genuine communication. Greater understand- 
ing and cooperation from the Executive must be matched by a sense 
of responsibility and trust on the part of the Congress. 

Our co-equal branches of government need to build together a new 
spirit of cooperation, A dynamic Executive-Congressional partner- 
ship can usher ina new period of achievement in foreign relations. 

The Connnission’s report could have made more creative suggestions 


for bolstering this essentind cooperation, 


. . . oe ; , 
In the chapters on the lexecutiye braten Chere ts not ebatign 
emphasix on the shared responsibilities of the two branches and 
the important Executive responsibility of Taisen with Congress. 
In recognition of this, the new President. lis stall and Cabimet 


ee pa . ignhpvaAranadiah to strenethen contact and come 
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MALT ON LTESS. 
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—In Chapter 13, which deals directly with Executive-Congressional! 
relations, the collective impact of the recommendations seems ta 
amount toa further curtailment of Executive flexibility. 


The Commission has also attempted in the chapter on Executive- 
Congressional relations to cover ina short space questions which raise 
deep and difficult Constitutional issues that do not lend themselves to 
brief treatment. The questions of war powers, executive privilege and 
executive agreements ave three of these complex issues which have a 
long history of Judicial, Congressional and Executive argument. 

Although T have some reservations about the formulations on these 
subjects, Iam gratified by modifications during Commission delibera- 
tions. T commend to the attention of those interested in the complicated 
questions of executive privilege and executive agreements the attached 
letter from Attorney General Levi, which he thoughtfully prepared on 
behalf of the Commission during the course of earlier discussions, 

The net. impact of the formulations in these areas and in other areas 
addressed in the chapter, such as time limiting provisions in legislation 
and a system for statutory classification, may restrict the needed flext- 
bility of the Executive in day-to-day operations. 

While L question the practicality of defining by statute, res for the 
entire classification system of the government, I wholeheartedly en- 
dorse the Commission's call for legislation to provide criminal sane- 
tions for persons who endanger the national interest by releasing 
classified information, IT endorse, as well, the Conuission’s call for 
more responsible handling of classified materials on Capitol Mill. 
believing this will facilitate a fuller exchange of information without 
jeopardizing security interests. 


Executive. In the Executive aren, there is a commendable tendency 
inthe report Co cneourage gredter part ielpation by the various depart - 
ments involved with foreign policy, However, some de-emphasis on the 
role of the President's staff is also implied. Tt would be a nastake to 
tnke any step that would diminish the President’. ability to receive 
a full presentation of conflicting views on broad questions of national 
mterest and to make decisions. 

The President must. have a competent staff to be well informed, to 
ensure that the views of the many departments and agencies concerned 
with foreign policy ave fairly represented. and to convey his policies 
te the departments which niaist implement them. The President must 
take the lead in providing poliex guidance and ensuring that the 
activities of our government are consistent with that poliey. 

Pitting one department against another without systematic resol 
Hon of controversial issues at the Presidential level would dead to mi 


coordinated policies by competing agencies. The President would bine 


VOAY). Tn conten 
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well be deprived of well-thought-out options for the many significant. 
policy decisions which only he can make. 


Intelligence. Because of the growing complexities of the challenges to 
free socicties, no national requirement is more important today than 
an effective intelligence service. 

With regard to the question of direction of the intelhgence com- 
munity, the Commission was divided on the issue of whether the Na- 
tional Security Council Intelligence Committee should be chaired by 
the Assistant to the President for National Security Affairs or the 
Director of Central (Foreign) Intelligence. The Committee is designed 
io provide policy guidance on intelligence from the perspective of the 
intelligence user. I believe it would be a mistake to give leadership of 
this Committee to anyone other than a policymaker. That euidance is 
hest. provided. under the current system, by the Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs. who is ina position to understand 
the concerns of the President. the principal intelligence consumer, 

Another committee associated with Intelligence is the Forty Com- 
mittee which considers proposals for actions that le in that grey area 
between diplomatic action and declared war. The report: may be overly 
critical of a supervisory syetem which has functioned well, The pri- 
mary reason the Conmittee has met less frequently over the last year 
has been a cutback of activity resulting from concern about the large 
number of persons who must be informed about sich operations. The 
proposals in Chapters 7 and 14 of the report for establishing a small 
committee on intelligence or one on national security conld well pro- 
vide the solution to this problem, 

With regard (o oversight of intelligence, the Commission has neted 
the recommendations of the Commission on CTA Activities Within 
the United States concerning the President’: Foreign Tntelligence 
Advisory Board. These recommendations have iportant Hoplications 
for improved Executive oversight, including the assessment of the 
quality of foreign intelligence collect ion, estimates, organization, and 
management and assessment of compliance by CEA with its statutory 
authority. 

. 

Other Areas. Although I have minor reservations about other aspects 
of the lengthy report. | mention here only five areas: 


United States Information Adency. The Stanton recommends 
tions concerning USDA deserve most careful consideration and 
appear to have merit. Plowever, there should be further evalua- 
tion of them, and an especially careful study of the pros and 
cons associated with creating an independent Voice of America 
plating any change it would be necessary to 
§GOO03G004 eterviciance from the Department 


of State. 
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—Defense Budget. Although I strongly favor taking those meas- 
ures necessary to guarantee continued American military secu- 
rity, I do not beheve that the Commission’s suggestions will 
overcome existing organizational problems associated with De- 
fense budgeting. The President needs to be presented with genuine 
alternatives for structuring our forces in order to make those de- 
cisions Which will safeguard our security and most effectively uti- 
lize our national resources. Military security has first priority. but 
it must be harmonized with domestic concerns and economic con- 
straints. 


Eeinhassy Communications, In endorsing a strong role for the Am- 
bassador in managing the country team overseas, the formula- 
tions in Chapter 9 of the report. concerning his right to access to 
all conmmunications, rather than just official communications. goes 
beyond his actual requirements, 

—Fnergy. The Comission was not able to deliberate sufficiently to 
develop proposals for solving the immense organizational prob- 
lems associated with obtaining energy independence. These need 
urgent examination, 

—Cencral Research. The studies commissioned hy the Staff are of 
uneven quality and, as indicated in the preface, have not been re- 
viewed or approved by the Conmiussion as a whole. 

Overall, the report contains a number of imaginative and valuable 
contributions, A thorough consideration by the Executive and the Con- 
gress of the findings of the Conmussion will undoubted|y lead to con- 
structive improvements in organization. 

Thave thoroughly enjoved working with the distinetuished members 
of the Commission and have great respect for the diverse views of the 
individual members, We are all indebted to the skillful leadership of 
our Chairman, Ambassador Robert M. Murphy. and te the dedicated 
efforts of Director Francis O. Wileosx, Counsel Willian B. Spong. dr. 
and the other devoted members of the Staff. Eaan especially @rateful 
to General Andpew J. Goodpaster, USA (Retjy. and Captain Jon- 
athan T. Howe, USN. who have so ably assisted me in meeting mv 
own responsibilities to the Commission, 

Mnelosures 

(1) Letter of Pune 18, 1975 from Attorney General Edward HW. Levi ta the Vice 
President. 

(2) Statement of Assistant Attorney General Antonin Sealia before the Sub- 
cammittees on Separation of Powers, Committee on the Judiciary, United 
States Semaite. May 15, 1975. 
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OFFICE oF THEE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D0, Pane fo, fora, 
Ton, Netson AL Rock eRELLER, 
Vier President. Rreentive Office Bidilding, Washington, De. 


draft is now being considered by the Commission on the Organization of the Gov- 


ernment for the Conduct of Foreign Policy, of which you are a member, 

The areas of executive privilege Cor confidentiality ) and executive agreements 
do not lend themselves to casy description or analysis, Vhe draft proposals present 
legal and practical problems of considerable difficulty. 


I, EXECUTIVE PRIVILEGE 


. issi “i ASDEC sxecutive privilege 
The proposal before the Commission with re xpect to ‘ xecutive ps ie 
are circumstances in which the confidentiality of the Executive 
to legisiate (he bounds of that confidentiality. 


initial question of whether such legis: 


recognizes there 
must be preserved. But in proposing 
the proposal, it seems to me. overleaps the 
lation would have any utility. 

I think it must be emphasized at the outset tl 
not be taken for granted, If coufidentiality is a constitutionally-hased doctrine. 
its limits may not be determined by statute. Although the statute may have some 
persuasive force, the scope of the doctrine must necessarily be defined ina com: 
congressional demands and executive 


lat this supposed utility should 


mon-law manner by a series of specific 
br refusals, followed, perhaps. by litigation over the latter. If 
executive privilege is not rooted in the Constitution, the question remains 
whether it might not be preferable for Congress to determine the question of the 
rather than in advance 
foreseen. 


acquiescences 


reasonableness of refusal of aecess on a crse-by¥-caise basis, 
when the variety of circuipstiances sirrounding each demand cannot he 

L believe the broadest recorded use of executive privilege ceourred in the TH50s 
when President Hisenhower forelhade any employee of the Department of De- 
fense from testifying, with respect to interml advice, 
the vArmy-McCarthy hearings.” The President felt thaf the hearings were harass 
ing employees of the Department down to the lowest levels and that his order 
hright advice-giving within the 


in what was then known as 


Was necessary to preserve morale and insure fort ' 
Department. The Committee and the Congress declined to challenge that Presi- 
dential assertion of contidentiality—and I think rightly so dn the particular con- 
text. E would not, however, contend thet such oa browd assertion of confidentiality 
against the Congress would always be reasonable and should 
lenged. This is precisely the result, However, that the present propos (assuming 
he opposite prescrip 


always go unchal- 


its constitutionality)) would produce, To would te more like t 
tion, rendering seh an assertion of cantidentiality always unlawful, 

The lesson of history is that the rersonableness ofan assertion of confidential 
ity simply cannot be determined in udviriee on the basis of teat catecordes, it 
I think it would be unfortunate 


depends upon an incaleutable number of factors, 
rejecting the 


for Congress to commit itself to a position either aecepting oF 

assertion din ndvanee, on the basis of abstract eriteria and in ignerance of the 

factual context ia which the issue is posed, ‘Phonsh sante conlidentiality. slowld 
i : 


be permitted, even if there were ne constittuional right. il would secu: preferable 
for Congress ta determine thitt Question On a CiEse Py -ciise basis, These cousidera- 


tions lead me to suggest that legislation in this area will net ony be extremely 


diffienlt to draft, but may not he in the best interests of cither the Cangress of 
the Executive. 


Eereenutirve confidentiality is a eoustibubional dackrine 


The doctrine of executive privilege, Tike the conmmpaniren doctrines of legishitive 
and judicial privilege. irises from the neeessi hy Eo prefect tine decisranal processts 
and communtientions essential te the offective funetioning of one af the gre 
branches of goverhinendt, 


The constitutional doctrine of executive confidentiality. diiws supporr from 
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sovernment. Practical necessity is the basis for mueh coustitutional doctrine, 
Examples are numerous, In MeCutloch vo Maryland, 4 Wheaton 316 (1819), 
Mr. Chief Justice Marshall upheld the power of Congress to create the Bank of 
the United States and the fmmunity of the Bank from state taxation, basing 
his decision on the federal government’s need for such an instrumentality te 
operate effectively and the coneomitant impropriety of state interference with 
essential federal functions. In fire Neagle, 185 U.S. 1 (1890), the Supreme Court 
upheld the inherent executive power to protect a Justice of that Court by assign- 
ing a federal marshal to travel with him to California and the consequent im- 
munity of the marshal fron: state prosecution for a killing necessarily per- 
formed by him in carrying out his duties. 

Some confidentiality is inherent in the existence, purpose, and structure of 
the government created by the Constitution, As I have stated elsewhere,* protec: 
tious against unwarranted intrustions, whether by the governor or the public, 
have become an essential feature of our legal system. The recognition of the 
need for confidentiality refleets a basie truth about human beings, whether 
in the conduct of their private lives or in their service with the government. 
Confidentiality is a prerequisite to the enjoyment of many freedoms we value 
inost. This necd apples not only to individuals but also to groups, professions, 
and other social organizations, The effective pursuit of social ecanomie, and 
political goais offen demands privacy of thought. expression, and action. The 
claim of the news media for a privilege to protect the confidentiality of their 
sources of information is based on a belief that public disclosure of news 
sources, coupled with the embarrassment and reprisals that might ensure, could 
well deter informers from confiding in reporters. Th would diminish the free 
flow of information. Another manifestation of the need for confidentiality of 
sroups may be found in the law's protection of trade secrets, ‘The exercise of First 
Atmendment rights also inclides the right of the people to nutke their wishes 
known to their representatives. Eastern Railroad Presidents Conference vy, 
Noerr Motor Freight, Ine. 865 U.S. 127 €1961). Communications protected by 
the First Amendment may require confidentiality so that they will not be 
chilled. Many will not speak candidly to their government about the problems 
of polities und economic interest if they know their remarks may be made publie 
in some future law suit. The Supreme Court applied the right of confidentiality to 
imembership lists im VAACP ov taba. 857 UN. 449 C1058). Atthough the 
state had oa legitimate interest in seeking the NAACTD's memborshipe lists, the 
interest was not sufficiently strong to overcome the First Amendment vatue in 
preserving the orgunigttion’s advancement af its beliefs and ideas from the 
chilling effect that disclosure of the identity of its members would probably have. 

Last term in (aifed States vo Niiron, 41S US. 683. 705 (1974), the Supreme 
Court noted that confidentiality at the highest levels of goverument involves all 
the wilues normaly deferred to in protecting the privacy of individuals, and in 
addition, “the necessity for protection of the public interest in candid, objective. 
wud even blunt or harsh opinions in presidential decision-making.” The Court ob- 
served that “human experience tenches that those who expect publie dissemina- 
lion of their remarks may well feniper cander with a coneern for appenrinces 
and for their own iaterests to the detriment of the decisiole making processes 7 
fiat TOS. For these reasons. the Court held that the Executive's hight of con 
Hdentiality is biased inthe Constitution, Phe Court stated : 

“The privilege is fundamental to the operation of government and in- 


extricably rooted in the separation of powers under the Constitution. Fd. 
at TOS, 


* * * * # * » 

“Nowhere in the Constitution, * * * is there any explicit reference to a 
privilege of confidentiality. vet to the extent this interest relates to the 
effective discharge of a President's powers, it is constitutionally based.” 
fd, at 711, 

These considerations lead me to conelude that. execntive confidentiality is ¢ 
constitutional doctrine and that “to the extent this interest relates to the effective 
discharge of a President's powers,” it cannot be diminished by legislation, This 
indicates, as I have noted above, that the proposal for legislation now before 
the Commission could not narrow the scope of the privilege but might coneeivably 
broaden it. 

There is, of course, no reason why Congress might net allow greater confiden- 
tiality than the Constitution requires, but the instances in which that would be 
prudent are better determined individually than by brond and rigid rules made in 
advance. There are simply too many variables invelved in each case to enable 
any abstract general scheme to be satisfactory. Since, by definition, the entire 
matter is always within the initiative of Congress anyway (it is congressional 
requests that we are considering), it makes more sense to handle the problems 
ns they arise on a case-by-case basis. 

The considerations discussed so far relate to the inadvisability of any legisla- 
tion in these complex fields where every case will involve no blend of coustitue 
tional law and prudential choice. There are also, however, particular aspects of 
the proposal now before the Commission that pose serious problems. T turn next 
to these. 

The criteria for disclosure 

The outline of the recommendation is thi executive privilege may be chutmed 
only by the Vresident im person and only with respect to three types of 
information : 

(1) Confidential advice concerning poliey choices, excluding. however, 
factual information underlying or included in such advice: 

(2) Information the disclosure of which would violate established rights 
of individual privacy, or breach of understandings with foreign governments 
concerning infermatiou supplied by them : 

(3) Information as to whieh it can be shown that the harm to the national 
interest flowing from disclosure ontweighs any congressional needs. 

It should first be noted that there appears to be no warrant in the ease law 
for a requirement that the President claim the privilege in person. There is no 
constitutional reason, for example. why he cnnnet delegate his privilege to the 
Sceretary of State where matters of foreign relations are concerned. Indeed, in 
Cuited States vo Reyralds, BAN TOS 1S (1952), dealing with the government's 
evidentiary but related privilege against disclosure, the Court expressly stated 
that the privilege conld be invoked by a department head, No reason has been 
offered as to why a different rie should obtain when the privilege invoked is of 
a constitutional order, expecially since the result in either case is the same 
the information is denied. As vou are no deubt aware. current) Presidential 
directives reserve the assertion of executive privilege against the Congress to 
the President alone. PE ohelieve this is a scund poliey expressive of tte mutual 
respect which should exist between the braaiehes. Bat il is det in tay view consti- 
tutionally required, tor eran tt be legistatively inimjosed 

Bach of the three criteria for the application af the privilege poses serious 
problems. Pf is doubtful, for instance. that a realistic distinetion can always 
be drawn. as the first rule requires. between contidential advice concerning 
policy choices and the factual information underlying ar ineluded in sneh advice, 
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decent government ought to humor that are not “established” by the Constitu- 
tion or any statute or regulation. 

But itis the third criterion that may be the most objectionable aspect of the 
proposal, and it is objectionable both from a practical and legal standpoint. 

AS applied specifically to the field of foreign affairs, it may be useful to reeall 
briefly the long constitutional tradition which the proposal on executive privi- 
lege would affect. On January 24. 1794. the Senate requested the President to 
hiy before the Senate the correspondence between the Minister to France and the 
Department of State. 1 Senate Executive Journal 147. President Washington 
complied with that request “except in those particulars, which, in my judgment, 
for public consideration, ought not to be communicated.” 1 Richardson, Messages 
and Papers of the Presidents 152. Secretary of State Randolph advised President 
Washington that the message “appears to have given general satisfaction” and 
that “Mr. M-d-n” (presumably James Madison) recognized “that the discretion 
of the President was always to be the guide.” The Writings of George Washington 
(Bicentennial Edition) Vol. 33, p. 282 fn. 8. 

It is, of course, well known that resolutions of inquiry seeking information in 
the field of foreign relations traditionally contained the clause “if not incom- 
patible with the public interest.” See United Ntates v. Curtiss-Wright E.rport 
Corps. 299 U.S. 304, 821 (1986). And there have been many instances in which 
members of the legislative branch recognized that even in the absence of such 
clause the Executive had the right and indeed the duty to withhold information 
the disclosure of which in his opinion would be injurious to the public interest. 
See, eg, Congressman Sprague, Register of the Debates in Congress, 19th Con. 
Ist Sess, col. 1274 (1826) Congressman Mitchell, ibid: Senators Teller, Allison, 
and Lodge, 40 Con. Rec. 24-25 (1905). 

T do not really believe that the standard for the assertion of executive priv- 
ilege in the foreign affairs field which the present proposal would establish is 
any different from that which Presidents have heretofore used. To be sure, re- 
fusals to disclose have generally been based simply upon the “public interest’— 
but T do not believe that was meant to assign some absolute value to the secrecy 
of certain information, without regard to the purpose for which it was sought by 
the Congress. I think, in short, that the proposal’s formulation—that the harm 
of disclosure must outweigh any congressional need—is as apt an expression of 
the proper test as can be devised, The issue, however, is who will be the judge 
of the proper application of the test. Historically, it has been the President. 
Under the present proposal, it will be the courts. A yolume could be written 
dhout the problems which this disposition raises. Tt shall limit myself to one 
Inerticular point namely, thaf the Supreme Court has clearly indicated its 
Howillinguess and, indeed. its inability to assess military and foreign policy 
considerations, much less balance them against congressional needs. 

In (oS) Virlives vo Waterman Corp, 883 US. 105.111 (1948), the Supreme 
Court said the following : 


“Phe President, both as Commiuuder-in-Chief and as the Nation's organ for 
foreign affairs, has available intelligence services whose reports are not and 
eueht tot te be published to the world. Tf would be intolerable that courts, 
Without the relevant information, should review and perhaps nullify aetions 
af The hoixecutive taken on informuition properly held secret. Vor ean courts 
cit tn eenierd Tit order to he taken into cacentioe confideners. Pail oven if 
courts could require full disclosure, the very nature of executive decisions as 
to foreign policy is political not judicial. Such decisious are wholly confided 
by our Constitution to the political departments of the government, Executive 
and Legislative. They are deticate, complex, and iavolve darge elements of 


sibility and which has long been held to belong in the domain of political 
power not subject to judicial intrusion or inquiry.” (Emphasis supplied). 


gain, in United States vo Reynolds, 845 US. 1.10 (1953), the Court held with 


ale 


respect to military and state secrets. 


“Tt may be possible to satisfy the court, from all the circumstances of the 
“ase, that there is a reasonable danger that compulsion of the evidence will 
expose military matters which, in the interest of national security, should 
not be divulged. When this is the case. the oceasion for the privilege is appro- 
priate, and the court. should not jeopardize the security which the privilege 
is meant to protect by insisting upon an examination of the evidence, even by 
the judge alone, in chambers,” 

Tt is true that these cases, expecially Waterman, rest to some extent on the 
political question doctrine which was narrowed by Baker v. Carr, 369 U.S, 186 
(1962). Nevertheless, even in that case the Court acknowledged and defined po- 
litical questions from the decision of which the courts will abstain: 


see HON toxturally demonstratable constitutional commitment of the issue 
to a coordinate political department. or « lack of judicially discoverable and 
manageable standards for resolving if: or the impossibility of deciding with- 
out an initial policy determination of a kind clearly for nonjudicial discre- 
tion; or the impossibility of a court's undertaking independent resolution 
without expressing lack of the respect due coordinate branches of govern- 
ment: or an amusnal need for unquestioning adherence to a political decision 
already made: or the potentiality of embarrassment from multifarious pro- 
nouneements by various departinents on one question.” At p. 217. (Emphasis 
ndded). 

IT conclude from this statement that the degree of necessary protection for mili- 
tary and stute secrets oat least when the issue arises in the context of a disagrec- 
ment between the legislative and executive branches---is a politienl question into 
which the eourts will not intrude. The case law follawing Baker vy, Carr supports 
this analysis, 

With respect to the confidentiality of intra-governmental communications, the 
Supreme Court has taken the position that courts may determine whether. in the 
context of a criminal trial the need for disclosure outweighs the need for keeping 
the infomation confidential See United States vo Niran, APS ToS. 688, 705-713 
(1974). In that case, however, the Court expressly pretermitted the question 
whether courts may similarly determine, in the context of the legislative process, 
whether the need for disclosure to Congress outwelghts the Mxecutive’s need for 
keeping the tnformation confidential, Tf should be evident that ¢his latter task 
would often require courts to make judgments of a distinetly political nature, 
ineluding predietions on (he scope and consequences of proposed legislative 
actions, and would be alien te the traditional role and expertise of the judiciary, 
The wisdom of assigning that responsibility to courts is open to serious doubt, as 
well as is the very jJusticiability of the issves which the Commission's scheme 
seeks to lhrave resolved. Plainly enough. the precedent established by the Vino 
‘ase Cannot easily be extended to encompass Congressional demands for informa- 
lien, even where the basis for withholding the information rests solely on the 
general need of government far confidentiality in its decision making processes. 

In addition, the Court in the Nieon case emphasized that a more differnt ques 
tion wenld be presented if “diploniuatio or sensitive tation) security secrets were 
Involved, ane troted that olaefs to these areas of Art. fi duties af the courts tirve 
traditionally showu the utmost deferenee to presidential respousibilities.” 41s 
US. at 706, 710, The Court then specifically reaftirmed the holdings ti Waterman 


and Reynolds that the courts will not reexamine the President's determinations 
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to the President’s superior expertise in that field, and (b) that such examina- 
tion—even in camera-—might compromise the information. 

The balancing of incommensurable interests contemplated by the third rule, 
then, presents a non-justiciable question. 


The provision for in camera inspection 

The proposal contemplates that disagreements over confidentiality between 
the Exeentive and the Congress shall be resolved hy the Judiciary and that the 
latter should proceed upon in camera inspection of the disputed materials. This 
procedure would prove unsatisfactory for all parties concerned, Obviously, even 
in camera inspection has some undesirable chilling effeet upon the candor of the 
decision-making processes within the Executive branch. But that is not the 
only point. 

The first. problem is that of security. especially where the documents involved 
reveal national security or foreign policy information. The very process of in 
camera inspection increases the possibility that the confidentiality of documents 
will be violated. The documents must be removed from their usual custodians, 
assembled, and then analyzed by new personnel. themselves unfamiliar with 
the problems to which they relate. When they reach the court, the documents 
are accessible to the judge and any other personnel whose assistance he requires. 
If an appeal follows, the documents nist pass {hrough the hands of the district 
judge, the judges of the Court of Appeals. and the Justices of the Supreme Court, 
including any number of clerks whose assistance the various judges think neces- 
sary. In these circumstances, it is simply impossible that confidentiality could 
consistently be maintained, This conclusion impli¢s no disrespect for the federal 
Judiciary. Tt is a simple faet of life that as the cirele of persons who know 
aosecret widens, the likelihood of a leak increases until if becomes a virtual 
certainty. 

Tf fy camera juspection ix unsuited to the needs of the Executive, if is equally 
unsuited te the processes and needs of the Judiciary. In camera procedures 
mnake if impossible for the courts to develop on intelligible law of privilege. 
Fach judge will make his determination to maintain the confidentiality of docu- 
Inents in secrecy, Since the document is confidentinl he will be unable to explain 
his decision. A district judge faced with an fa camera decision will not have the 
benefit of gnidance from candid and extensive opinious either by other district 
Judges or by auyppelate judges. This will serve to mnke the outeome of the 
process unpredictable and thus create an uncertainty that will itself threaten 
the expectation af contidentiality. 

Por good and snfficient reasons, the courts have not made use of ia camera 
procedures in their consideration of other privileges. Privileges comparable to 
execunive privilege Cawyer-client. priest-penitent, hushand-wife) come inte 
being upon a shawing that the relationship required by the law exists, Tnone 
privilege of this sort dues the court examine documents or testimony. Rather. 
when the relationship is shown, the privilege comes into operation and the 
matter is atamoend. Phe traditional practice with respect to other privileges 
should give pause to those who would impose a wholly different procedure fer 
execntive privilege in the present context, 

Those sine considerations led the Supreme Court in Alderman v, United States, 
SE TOS. 165 C1671, te reject the government's suggestion that the district judge 
should examine the fruits of an illegal wiretap in camera to determine if they 
were relevant tu the case before turning them over to the defendant. “Although 
This may appear a miedest proposal’ the Court stated, “* * * winnowing this 


firrelevant) material from those items “hianproved For Retease 2003/02/27 


contribution to the case against a petitioner if a task which shonld not he on: 


trusted wholly to the court in the first Instance.” The Court then went on to 
point out the difficulties of the task in an in camera proceeding. ‘‘An apparently 
innocent phrase, a chance remark, a reference to what appears to be a neutral 
person or event, the identity of a caller or the individual on the other end of the 
telephone, or even the manner of speaking or using words may have special 
significance fo one who knows the more intimate facts of an accused's life * * *. 
Tn our view the task ix foo complex, and the margin for error too great, to rely 
wholly on the in camera judgment of the trial court.” 894 US. at 182, 

The Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia Cireuit—-perhaps the most 
experienced appellate court in the country with procedures of this type. and 
certainly in times past an exponent of in camera procedures (see Committee for 
Nuclear Responsibility, Inc. v. Seaborg, 463 F.2d TS8 (1).C. Cir. 1971)—has com- 
mented on the difficulties of in camera inspection in Freedom of Information 
Act cases. In Vaughn v. Rosen, 484 F.2d 820 (D.C. Cir, 1972), cert. denied, 415 
U.S. 977, the Court stated: “Such an examination may be very burdensome, and 
is necessarily conducted without benefit of criticism and illumination by a party 
with the actual interest in forcing disclosure.’ Id. at 825. “The problem is com- 
pounded at the appellate level. * * * Frequently trial courts’ holding * * * are 
stated in very conclusory terms." Jbid, The Court concluded: “Such an invest- 
ment of judicial energy might be justified to determine some issues. In this area 
of the law, however, we do not believe it is justified or even permissible.” /bid., 


* * * * * * * 


The fundamental difficulty with the present proposal, in my opinion, is that 
it seeks to achieve certainty, and to provide for easy resolution of disagreements 
between the two elected branches. where, in the nature of things, those goals 
are simply not achievable, The degree of confidentiality which should be ae- 
corded the Executive in various fields, and the degree of access to the innermost 
workings of the Executive which should be accorded to the Congress, will (and 
in my view must) vary from era to era, depending upon many factors which are 
inherently not within the competence of courts to assess—factors as funda- 
mentally political as the degree of contidence which the Nation has in its Chief 
Executive, and the degree of support which it gives to the particnlar congres- 
sional inquiry at hand. To be sure, the Conmission's proposal may initially 
appear to have the virtue of definition. But it is the very uncertainty and tension 
inherent in the separation of powers doctrine that has long been thought to be 
the source of the genius for government that is manifest in our Constitution. 


II], EXECUTIVE AGREEMENTS 


The draft report on executive areements proposes that Congress pass legis- 
lation requiring, among other things, that all international agreements be sent 
to Congress within 30 days of signing and come into effect 60 days following 
transmittal unless either House passes a resolution of disapproval. Interuational 
agreements subjected to this process would include bilateral or multilateral 
Executive agreements: diplomatic notes embodying agreements; significant 
ageucy-fo-agency agreements, or any other administrative arrangements which 
purpert to bind the United States. According to the draft. agreements would be 


ved diy exiefing legislation, 


reviewed dn this manner even when already auth 
treaty, or the constitutional authority of the President. 

Since 1972, the Seeretary of State has heen required to transmit te Congress 
“the textoof any international agreement, other than a treats” under the Case 
Act, Public Law 92-403, 1 TOS C) 112h CSupp. TTY, 19730." The legislative history 
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loes not inferfere, however, with the existing powers of the President to con 
clude agreements pursuant to statutes, treattes, and the Constitution 
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of that Act, and the administrative practice under it have given the words 
“internutional agreement” meaning in keeping with the purpose of the 
statute—to keep Congress informed of significant agreements. Thus the House 
Report on the Case Act states : 


“What canstitutes an international agrecment—During committee hear- 
ings a State Department spokesman raised the question of what kind of ar- 
rangements constitute international executive agreements within the 
meaning of the Jegislation, We pointed out that many exchanges involve 
administrative working details for carrying ont a treaty or agreement or 
are in the nature of conmmercial contracts relating to sales of equipment snd 
commodities, 

“Clearly the Congress does not wat to be inuundated with trivia. At the 
Same tine, it would wish fo have transmitted all agreements of any sig- 
nificance.” H. Rept. 92-1801," 

The draft goes far beyend the understanding reflected in the Louse Report and 
would include net only agreements of significance but “any other administra- 
five arrangements which purport to bind the TS Such administrative ar- 
rangements and agreements are "as broad as the scope of our foreign relations.” 
See Digest of United States Practice in International Law (Rovine ed., 19738), 
p. 1ST. Although the munmibers may have increased in recent years, there is noth- 
ing new about this practice. A classic exposition was furnished in 1905 by the 
famous American scholar on international law, John Bassctt Moore: 


“The conclusion of ugreements between governments, with more or less 
fortuality, is in reality a matter of constant practice, withont which current 
diplomatic business could not be carried on, A question arixes as to the rights 
of an individual, the treatment of a vessel, a mnatter of ceremonial, or any 
of the thousand and one things that daily occupy the attention of foreign 
offices without attracting public notice: the governments directly concerned 
exchange views aud reneh a conclusion by which the difference is disposed 
of. They have entered into an international ‘agreement’: * * * the secre- 
tary of state of the United States * * * has engaged in routine trans- 
actions of this kind, * * * sinee the foundation of the government. * * * 
Withont the exercise of such power it would be impossible to condnet the 
business of his offlee’ Treaties and Burceutive Agreements, 20 Pol. Sei. 


Quarterly S85, 389-00 61905). 


Under the draft) proposal no agrecment or arrangement conld take effect for 
at least 60 days from the time of transmittal ff shonld be obvious, however, 
that many types of agreements and arrangements, such as those for cease fire 
or disaster relief, must be put into force immediately if they are te have any 
effect. Moreover. anvene who has been involved in complex negotiations can 
Uppreciate the delicney of compromise often invelved and the danger that 
agreements once negotiated can “come unraveled’ if not concluded immediately, 
See. ein. Congressional Oversight of E.rceutive clgreements, Hearing before the 
Subcommittee on Separation of Powers of the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
82d Cong. 2d Sess. p. 259 (19724. To take an example from recent events, sup: 
pose that the President had been able to negotiate an agreement for the release 
of the crew of the Mayaguez. Would it have made sense to postpone the im- 
plementation of sneh an aereement -and indeed even to withheld our aeceptince 
Of it --fora period of 60 days? 

T have been speaking only of the impracticality. of the restrictions whieh 
this: proposal would place Upon Presidential action Ordinarily, sueho imprac- 
ticality relates only to the desirability of suggested legislation, When, however, 
it reaches such a level that it seriously impairs the performanee of constitu: 
tionally prescribed Presidential functions, it raises constitutionnl as well as 
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The effect of an across-the-board transinittal and 60-day delay requirement 
night be so severe that ‘current diplomatic business could not he carried on." 
See J, B. Moore, supra. As a result, the power of the President as “sole organ of 
the federal government in the field of international relations’ would be impaired, 
United States vo Curtiss-Wright Earport Carp.. 299 U.S. 304, 318, 320 (1986) ; 
Cnifed States vo Pink, 315 US. 208, 220 (1042): United States vy. Belmont, 301 
UUs. 824, 880 61937). In Pink. the Supreme Court noted the importance of the 
power of the President to enter an Executive agreement which removed obstacles 
to United States recognition of the Soviet government. As to that power, the 
Court said: 


“Effectiveness in handling the delicate problems of foreign relations 
requires no less, Uiless such a power exists, the power of recognition 
might be thwarted or seriously diluted. No such obstacle can be placed in 
the way of rehabilitation of relations between this country and another 
nation, uuless the historic conception of the powers aid responsibilities of 
the President in the conduct of foreign affairs (see Moore, Treaties and 
Executive Agreements, ZO Pol, Se. Q. 885, -08-417) is to be drastically 
revised.” 315 U.S. at 220-30. 

The obstacles to foreign relations in all spheres presented by the proposed bill 
might be such that if would reach to the very ability of the President to perform 
“that control of foreign relations which the Constitution vests in the President 
as part of the Executive function.” 39 Op. ALG. IS4, 486 (1940). Thus. as broadly 
applied the bill would be unconstitutional, 

Even assuining, however, that the transmittal snd 60-day suspension require- 
ment would not, in its general application to all Executive agreements, violate 
the Constitution, there are at least some Executive aizreements which Congres: 
sional restrictions, however reasonable, eninot reaeh. Some subjects, steh ais 
the recognition of foreign governments and the conelusion of operational arrange- 
ments on the battlefield, are confided exclusively to the President hy the Consti- 
fition, and are not subject to Hinitation by Congress, Seo Art. IT, sections 2 and 
Bi tnited States v. Pink supra: fa parte Milligan, 71 US. 2.189 (1866). 

The serious coustitutional problems TI have alluded to—arising from incapaci- 
tating overall impairment cf Presidential foreign affairs powers. and, more nar- 
rowly, from any attempted restriction of the Presidential authority in those few 
areas where that authority is exclusive—pertain to the effects of the present 
proposil, An independent constitutional problem appears when one considers 
the means by which those effects are sought to be achieved, Even in. those 
broad areas in which Presidential action is subject ta congressional control, 
that control cannot be asserted through the device of one-House veto, which 
is qota constitutioual permissible form of legistitive action, This ix so far two 
retsous > First, heeause if evades the clear constitutional provision for Presi- 
deutial participation in the legislative process through the veto power, And 
second, because if represents an impermissible delegation of legislative author- 
ity, which the Constitution vests in both Touses, to only one of them. 

The Department has discussed these poiuts at length before the Subeom- 
mittee on Separation of Powers of the Senate Judiciary Committee, in con: 
heetion with consideration of pending legishwuion whieh wonld treat Executive 
agreements doa muimuer somewhat simniler to the present proposal, Toattach a 
copy of the testimony presented by Assistant Attorney General Antonin Sealin, 
Which, at pages 14-25, treats the points here at issue. In my opinion the pro- 
visions of (he Constitution, their legishiive history, and the historical prae- 
tice demoustrated with unusual Clarity that the one-House veto here proposed 
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It should be clear that the issues raised by executive privilege and executive 
agreements are exceedingly complex. Both subjects touch close upon the center 
of our governmental process—and the former, of course, extends much beyond 
merely the field of foreign affairs. It would be unrealistically ambitious to seek 
to discuss even one of these subjects with any completeness in a letter of this 
sort. There is an enormous body of scholarship on both subjects which warrants 
consideration, There have also been extensive congressional hearings—which 
have not induced the Congress to take any generalized action in the area of 
executive privilege, and have caused it to exercise its supervision over executive 
agreements only through individual statutes limiting the nature of agreements 
which the President may make (e.g., Public Law 480, relating to the sale of 
agricultural commodities, 7 U.S.C. 1701) and through the notice provisions of 
the Case Act. With respect to both executive privilege and executive agreements, 
there ix ample reason for proceeding with such caution and deliberateness. 

TI will be pleased to provide whatever further assistance I can to facilitate your 
consideration of these issues, 

Respectfully, 
Epwarp H. Levi, Attorney General. 


Enclosure (2) 


STATEMENT OF ANTONIN SCALIA, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL, OFFICE OF LEGAL 
COUNSEL ON EXECUTIVE AGREEMENTS (8, 1251 anp S. 632): BeForE THE Suc- 
COMMITTEE ON SEPARATION OF POWERS, COMMITTEE ON THE JupiIcIARY, U.S. 
SENATE, May 15, 1975 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subeommittee: The Office of Legal Counsel 
has often participated in hearings conducted by this Subcommittee concerning 
separation of powers problems. The records of those hearings remain as useful 
studies on issues that few had focused on previously, This is particularly so in 
the ease of executive agreements. The hearings on that subject which you 
conducted in 1972 collected the views of scholars, both in and out of government, 
and brought together important source materials: the 668-page printed record 
ist basic reference tool for students of this area, Congressional Oversight af 
Eerceutive Aareements, Hearing befare the Subeammittee on Separation of 
Powers of the Senate Judiciary Cammitice on S, 3475, 92d Cong., 2d Sess. (1972), 

Asoo resnit of that earlier work, vour deliberations today have heen greatls 
simplified. The 1972 hearings clearly established not only that the executive 
agreement Was a usefel tool for the conduct of this Nation's business. but ialse 
that its constitutional ligitimacy was solidly based. Our own 1972 statement 
described that hasis in some detail We noted that executive agreements had i 
histery going back to the First Congress (7 Stat. 282. 289). and that they had 
been upheld fh omiavjor opingons of the Supreme Court, Hig. United Stites s 
Belmont, BOL TOS. S24 (19871. See Statement of Ralph F. Kriekson, Assistant 
Attorney General, in Hearing, supra at 307-328. 

By the time the hearings were completed, we believe a consensus was reached 
on Jegal fundamentats. Thus. when this Subeommittee issued its report on Con 
eressional Oversight of Executive Agreements (Comunittee Print, 98d Cong. Ist 
Sess.) if recognized that other types of international agreements besides treaties 
exist aud have been approved by the Supreme Court op. 4). The Subcommittees 
report explains (p. 6): 


“American constitutional law recognizes, in the Constitution itself and 
in judicial opinion, three basic types of international agreement. First. in 


ratification ... Next is the congressionnl-executive agreement, entered into 
pursuant to statute or to uw preexisting treaty. Finally, there is the ‘pure’ or 
‘true’ executive agreement, negotiated by the Executive entirely on his 
authority as a constituent department of government. 

“It is the prerogative of the Executive to conduct international negotia- 
tions; within that power lies the lesser, albeit quite important, power to 
chose the instrument of international dialog.” 

Although the Subcommittee believed that Congress should have a greater role 
in the review of international agreements, it refrained at that time from recom- 
mending specific legislation, It did not endorse the Ervin bill (S. 3475, 93d 
Cong.) which made all executive agreements subject to veto by concurrent 
resolution of Congress. The Report recognized that the bill was not “a finished 
product of legislative drafting’ but “a basis for beginning a study and dialog 
which may lead to more detailed and refined legislation” (p. 12). 

The hills before us teday, S. 632 introduced by Senator Bentsen and S, 1251 
introduced by Senator Glenn, differ in significanct respects from the original Ervin 
bill. Both provide for review of executive agreements, the former by concurrent 
resolution of Congress and the latter by resolution of the Senate alone. We do 
not believe that either is an appropriate measure that we can support. 

8. 6382 more closely resembles the bill on which the 197z hearings were held, 
hut contains a major difference: The original bill purported to regulate all 
executive agreements and to make them subject to veto by concurrent resolution; 
section 5 of S. 632, however, excepts “any executive agreements entered into by 
the President pursuant to a provision of the Constitution or prior authority given 
the President by treaty or law.” ? Persumably, this change retlects the conclusion 
drawn by the Subcommittee from its earlier hearings—that there are legitimate, 
well accepted areas for the conclusion of executive agreements under existing 
law. The problem with S, G82 is that, bs including all these areas within the excep- 
tion, it leaves nothing upon which the hill would operate—nothing, that is, 
except unlawful executive agreements, which it is not the President's intent 
ever to conclude. In other words. in my view S. 682 has ne effeer, unless one 
adopts an interpretation which would cause it ta expand rather than to constrict 
Presidential power. 

Let me explain: All executive agreements rely for their authority upon the 
Constitution, which empowers the President, and the President alone. to make 
agreements with foreign nations. In addition to the agreement-making authority, 
however, the President also requires authority to deal with the particular 
substantive ivea which the agreement affects. In some cases this authority is 
likewise conferred by the Constitution oas is the caxe, for example, with an 
Agreement to recognize a foreign nation or to coordinate military tacties in the 
event of an attack upon the United States. When, Hewever, the substance of 
the agreement is a matter over which the Congress exercises control, then if the 
President is relying upon the Constitution mlone he most expressly ar impliedly 
either (a) condition the perfornuace of the agreement Upon the enactment of 
appropriate legislation or (hb) condition the very effectiveness of the agreement 
upon the enactment of appropriate legislation, Thus, for exasuple, the Presideut 
could, under the Constitution alone, enter into a bilateral agreement for the 
reduction of tariffs which states that the reductions will only oecur when the 
Congress passes iniplementing legislation or whieh recites that the agreement 
itself will be effective only upon the passage of inpletuenting legislation, CA 
prominent historical example of an agreement of the latter sort wus the 
executive agreement providing for establishment of the United Nations Head- 
quarters Distriet in New York City, whieh was to be “brought into effeet™ only 
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after appropriate action by the Congress 22 T.S.¢C, 287, note: see Op. A.G. 469 
(1946).) Tf the President desires to de any more than this with respect fon 
substantive area that is within congressional control, he must rely not upon 
the Constitution alone but also upon the laws and treaties of the United States, 
When, to take a common example from actual practice, he makes an executive 
agreement for the distribution of United States funds to foreign countries, he 
relies not merely upon the Constitution but also upon the provisions of the 
Freign Assistance Act of 1961, 22 U.S.C. 2151, et seq. 

Tt should appear from the foregoing that executive agreements made under 
the Constitution alone and those made under the Constitution and the laws and 
treaties of the United States comprise the totality of executive agreements which 
the President can now lawfully make: and sinee both pafegories are covered 
hy the exception in S. 682, Iam ata loss to explain what remains to he covered 
hy the other provisions of the bill. 

The one possible explanation does not seem to me n plausible estimate of the 
congressional intent, It might be argued that S. 682 is meant to be an implied 
grant of authority to the President to enter into unconditional executive 
agreements with any substantive content whatever—so long as those which 
deal with matters net within his constitutional power, or not previously 
placed within his power hy statute or treaty. are submitted to the Congress pur- 
stunt fo the conenrrent resolution feature of the legislation. This would amount 
fooan increase rather than a decrease of the President's executive agreement 
authority, T think it unlikely that was intended: and even if it were intended, we 
world oppose if. There is no reason why the need for congressional approval, when 
it exists, cannot be met—as it is under current law—throngh the normal legislative 
process rather than by the artificial concurrent resolution procedure which 
S. 632. if interpreted as T have just described, would establish. 

The faet that Section 5 of S. 682 swallows the rest of the Lill can only be 
understood (Gf not entirely explained) by referring to the history of. its 
development, Last year, a bill similar toe S. 632 was introduced, exempting 
only executive agreements made pursuant to “specifie’ provisions of the Consti- 
tution or laws. 8. 8830, 98d Cong., 24 Sess. That language wonld, of course, have 
left substantial areas of lawful executive agreement upon which the remainder 
of the DHL could operate, The Senate Judiciary Committee reported the hill out, 
but deleted the requirement that authority be “specitie.” Tt explained that the 
change was made, ‘te make clear that the hill wonld not deprive the President 
of any implied powers which he may have to make executive agreements,” S&S. Rep. 
8 -T2S6 on 8S. 3830. The bill thus amended was reported out without hearings 
and passed the Senate without debate. 120 Cong. Rec. S19S67-69 (Nov, 21. 1974. 
daily edo). Tt is consistent with this history to surmise that. in its concern te 
preserve implied Presidential authority, the Judiciary Committee overlooked 
fhe fact that it was reducing the effective seope of the bill to coverage of only 
Inuuuthorized agreements, 

The ofher bill before yeu, 8. 1251, has a bronder scope than 8, 682. Indeed, 
Mocan be read as being wider than existing understandings of what normally 
coustitute executive agreements, Section 8 of S. 15L defines executive agreement 
foo dnelude ‘Sins bilateral or multilateral international agreement or under 
standing, formal oor informal, written or verhal other than a frenty whieh 
involves, or the intent is to leave the itapression af. a commitment of HEL power, 
funds, information, or other resources of the United States.” No exceptions are 
made, Under Section 2(2) all such agreements must he transmitted to the Senate 
and are subject to a 60-day waiting period unless the Senate sooner passes a 


T had intended to say that the Department of Justice is rarely involved in 
the making of executive agrecmments, and thus would leave discussion of the 
practical problems involved in the GO-day waiting period to other agencies. With 
the broad definition that S. 1251 contains, however, Iam not sure such a state- 
ment would be accurate. On any one day there may be innumerable informal 
arrangements made by individuals or units in the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service, the Drug Enforcement Administration and the Federal Bureau of 
Tnvestigation which might be considered to fall within the definition. For 
example, an oral agreement between I&GNS officials and Mexican authorities that 
the Service will deliver over certain ilegal immigrants on a certain day at a 
certain time could be thought to qualify, 

I will indeed leave it to the other agencies to expand further upon such ex- 
amples, since Iam sure their problems would be even greater than ours, I do 
want to note however, my strong view that the definition of S. 1251 is in- 
advisably broad—so broad that, if interpreted literally, it is plainly unworkable. 
You should also be aware, moreover, that even at this cost it does not achieve 
the apparent intent of eliminating all doubt that every possible agreement 
must be submitted to the Congress. That isto say, one can reasonably take the 
position that “informal understandings” do not ordinarily constitute. or even 
give the impression of, a binding commitment of the United States to provide 
manpower, funds, information, or other resources, In other words. your de- 
pendence upon good-faith submission of important agreements by the executive 
branch would not be eliminated hy this strange definition: nothing will have 
heen accomplished but a Innddyving of the waters, 

Thus, each of the two hills presents at the outset ditheult questions of cou- 
struction. In this respect, they represent extremes. S. 682 is on its face so nar 
row that one is at a loss to construe it sensibly without muking it meaningless : 
S. 1251 is so broad that. if taken literally, it could create serious administrative 
problems for the executive branch, 

Beyond this, both bills raise fidamental issues concerning the proper roles 
of Congress and the Executive. They have the potential of precipitating con- 
stitutional conflict affecting virtually the entire field of our foreign affairs. No 
one can deny that in many areas Congress cun and does legislate standards 
for the making of executive agrecments, A good example is the P.T. 480 pro- 
gram, under which the President is authorized to negotiate and carry out 
agreements with friendly countrios for the purchase and sale of agricultural 
commodities. 7 U.S.C. 1701, Congress has frequently reviewed and amended 
that program, through nornial legishitive methods, to adapt it to changing 
conditions. Congress has set the standards. in aus much detail as it wished, for 
Inaking the agreements. and the executive branch has carried out the law. 
By thus focusing on a particular subject area over which it has clear legis- 
lative competence under the Constitution, Congress has carefully and intelli- 
gently controlled the executive agreement process, 

Unfortunately, the bills hefore us do onoft legislate on specific substantive 
areas of concern to the Congress: Init attempt to subject all executive agree- 
ments Coa requirement of subsequent Congressional approval, Tn doing this, 
they curry Congress bevoned its proper functiot of making laws under Article I 
of the Constitution and thaws te tae on, rete oof executings the huws, reserved 
fo the President uuder Article Tb Mie hatlanee af tuy Testimony will be devoted 
toa discussion of the precise manner in which these bills would violate specific 
provisions of the Constitution: but Iuy basic appeal is te the inherent repug- 
nance of the overll scheme te our awecepled coustitutional framework, As our 
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with due regard for the congressional intent: and. the Judieinry determines 
the hiws to be of no effect when they exceed congressional authority and deter- 
nines the President's application of the laws to be of no effect when it. is 
inconsistent with valid congressional prescription. This rough division of gov- 
ernment power is what the doctrine of separation of powers is all about. 

Under this proposed legislation, however, the Congress would seek to control 
executive action not by passing laws before the fact. but by requiring authorized 
actions under existing law to be submitted for its approval. These bills are the 
approximate equivalent, in the foreign affairs field. of a law that would purport 
to render all executive orders and regulations under domestic law ineffective 
unui presented for congressional endorsement. I would hope it is apparent upou 
the face of the matter—and even to one who is not familiar with the specific 
clauses of the Constitution violated by such an arrangement—that this is simply 
not the manner in which the United States Government is supposed to function. 
When, under such an arrangement, the Congress attempts to deny effect to an 
executive action validly taken under existing law, it is usurping the function 
of the Executive; and when it purports to invalidate such action on the basis 
that the action was not authorized, it is usurping the function of the Judiciary. 
I would hope, in short. that it would be entirely clear, even without the more 
technical discussion which I am about to embark upon, that when the Con- 
stitution established a system in which the Congress makes the laws and the 
President executes them, it did not envision or permit a system in which the 
Congress could pass a law which says: "The President may do anything within 
his authority we have not otherwise prohibited, so long as he submits all of that 
action for our prior approval.” 

Turning now to a more legalistic discussion of the problem: As the bills are 
drafted, there are two basic constitutional defects. First, Congress cannot in any 
nutnner restriet or modify powers which the Constitution reserves ro the Presi- 
dent) alone, Second, as to those Presidential powers—-conferred by the Con- 
stitution, treaty or statute--which are subject to congressional restriction or 
modification, Congress cannot impose such restriction or modifteation by the 
device of concurrent resolution or Senate resolution, As faras the first point is con- 
cerned, if is clear that some subjects, such as the recognition of foreign govern- 
ments or the conclusion of operational arrangements on the battlefield are ex- 
clusively Presidential in nature and not subject to limitation by Congress, even 
by statute. See Art. TT. sections 2 and 8: United States v. Belmont, 301 TLS. 824 
(1987) > Cnited States vo Pink, B15 US. 208, 220 (1942). Cf. Eur parte Milligan, 
TE US. 2, 139 €1866). Tt would be diffieult to anticipate or describe all of the 
circumstalices in which the President's exclusive powers might form the sub- 
ject tiatter of executive agreements. Tn practice they have done so rarely, and 
executive agreements of this sort constitute by far Chie smallest category. The 
1973 Report of your Subcommittee (a. 84) includes an ingenious and uot unlikely 
examples an executive agreement to grant a Presidential pardon to an alien in 
this country in exchange for like treatment of an American abroad. Since the 
pairden power is vested in the President alone (see Art. TT, section 2), if would 
be difficult ta see how Congress could negate such an agreement, even by statute 
passed over the President's veto. tl faréier? the concurrent resolution and Senate 
veto established by the present bills would be ineffective. With respect fo execu: 
hive dg beetutais deserting olls cactusive Presidential powers, then, te present! 
his would contravene the Constitution, 

T tharn next te agreements whose subject matter involves Presidential powers 
teonferred by the Constitution. statute or treaty) whieh are constitutionally 
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Houses aud submitted to the President for his approval. Congress cannot repeal 
or amend or restriet Presidential powers by concurrent resolution as provided 
in 8. 632 or by resolution of the Senate alone as provided in S. 1251, since this 
would distort the constitutional legislative process by avoiding the President's 
veto. 

The difficulty is not solved by the fact that this legislation itself must pass 
over the President's veto, For this legislation does not purport to remove Presi- 
dential power to enter executive agreements (it is doubtful that it could con- 
situtionally do so) or Presidential power to act In all of those substantive areas 
which the category of executive agreements we are now discussing might deal 
with. The legislation would leave the power, but subjeet it to a congressional 
restriction which is simply not envisioned by the Constitution, One might 
reasonably ask, if the Congress can do the greater (take away the power entirely), 
why can it not do the lesser (suhject the use of the power to congressional 
approval) * T can best explain by an analogy to the law of property > A person 
is entirely free under the common law to refuse to sell his real property, but if 
he chooses to sell it he cannot subject it to continuing restrictions, so-called 
“restraints on alienation,’ whieh ure inconsistent with full title in the new 
owner. So also, the Congress has authority to deprive the President completely 
of substantive powers in a number of fields; but unless it is willing to take 
that drastic step, if eannot leave the powers intact and yet subject them to 
formal restrictions other than those that can subsequently be imposed by the 
normal legislative process. The need far this doctrine should be obvious: With- 
out it, the carefully drawn legislative procedure of the Constitution could be 
entirely evaded by a congressiont! grant of enormously broad powers and 
authorities to the President. subject only to the condition that Congress approve 
their exercise by concurrent resolution. In effect, our laws would thereafter be 
imade by the Congress itone, Without any effective Presidential participation, 

The language and history of the Coustitution indicates that the veto power 
of the President was intended to apply to ail actions of Congress which have 
the force of law. It would be difficult to conceive of language and history which 
make the point more explicitly. Two provisions of Article I, section T are 
involved. The Constitution provides, first, that every bill which passes the House 
of Representatives and the Senate. shall, before it becomes a law, be presented 
to the President for his approval or disapproval If disupproved it does not 
become law unless repassed by a two-thirds vote of each House. (Art. T, sec. 7, 
clause 2), 

The problem that we face today was foreseen by the Framers. At the Constitu- 
tional Convention it was recognized that Congress might evade the above- 
described provision by passing “resolutions othe precise Jenguage of these pro- 
posals) rather thaw the bills, During the debate on this clause, James Madison 
observed that 

“if the negative of the President was confined to bills: it would be evaded 
by acts under the form and name of Resolution, votes Go * *# 
Madison belicved that additional langnige was necessary to pin this point down 
and therefore 
“proposed that tor resolve’ should be added after shiw # # # with an ex 
eepllon as to vote of adjournment &¢.7 
Madison's notes show that “after a short and rather confused conversation on 
the subject’ his Proposal was. at first. rejected. 2M Farrand. The Reeords of 
the Federal Canvention of 137. 301-02 (187 Revo ed.) ov Farrand’), Towever, 
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hrown into a new form” Mirdisen's proposal, renewed it. Tt passed ly a vote of 
9-1. 2 Farrand 308-05. Thus. the Constitution today provides-—not in clause 2 
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of section 7, dealing with the passage of legislation (which has its own Presi- 
dential veto provision), but as an entirely separate clause 3—the following : 
“Every Order, Resolution, or Vote to which the Concurrence of the Senate 
and House of Representatives may be necessary (except on a question of 
Adjournment) shall be presented to the President of the United States; 
and before the Same shall take Effect, shall be approved by him, or being 
disapproved by him shall be repassed by two-thirds of the Senate and House 
of Representatives, according to the Rules and Limitations preseribed in 
the Case of a Bill.” 

Tt should be apparent from the wording of this provision, and from its formula- 
fion as a separate clause apart from the clause dealing with legislation. that 
it was intended to protect the President against all congressional evusions of his 
veto power, and not merely those that were formally connected with the legis- 
lative process, Of course, the fact that it: refers only fo concurrent resolutions, 
and not to one-House resolutions such as 8. 1251 would provide, was not meant 
to sanction avoidance of the Presidential veto by the latter process; rather, the 
omission was meant to exclude from the veto requirement those instances in 
Which, under the Constitution, the Senate has authority to take binding action 
on its own—to wit. in ratifying treaties and in confirming the appointment of 
Federal officers (Article II, section 2). The Framers probably never even en- 
visioned that. apart from those constitutionally prescribed instances, a single 
House would purport to take any legally effective action on behalf of the entire 
Congress, In other words, the provision of S. 1251 for a one-House resolution is 
not in literal violation of section 7. clause 3 of the Constitution only becanse it 
has, in addition to the defect which that provision addresses. the defect of 
being an unhiuwful delegation of congressional power to one of its Tlouses, 

The purpose of the veto was not merely to prevent bad hows but to protect the 
powers of the President fron: inroads of the kind represented Tyo oS. 682 and 
S725). Lending participants in the Convention of 17ST, such as James Madison, 
Gouvernenr Morris ind James Wilson, pointed out that the veto would protect the 
offices of President against “encroachments of the poplar braneh and guard 
idainst the legislature swallowing up all the other powers. 2 Farrand 299-300, 
OS6- ST. Tn Phe Federalist (No, 73). Hamilton states that the primary purpose 
of conferring veto power on the President is ‘to enable him te defend him- 
self Otherwise he “might be grndually stripped of his authorities by succes. 
sive resolutions, or vette by aio single vote’ We are faced in this proposed 
lecishition with precisely the sittation these quotations describe, The actions of 
the Prosident in enrrying ont ome of his principal funetions- as the sole instru- 
ment for the aetual conduct of our foreign relations—will be subjected to dmpair- 
tnent and reversal by congressional vote without protection of the Presidential 
veto 

Despite the explicit language of the Constitution and the elenr evidence of the 
originad understanding contained in the remarks of the Framers, stitutes lave 

visted for some veurs which provide for congressional wetion by concurrent 
resolution. Moreover. although Presidents have vetoed proposed hews becuse 
of the uncoustitutionmuity of seh provisions, and lave even more frequently reg- 
mtered their coustinutional objections in signing statements, (hey hitve sometimes 
jeeepted stebh provisions in silenee. and have on severnt ovcutsiers even proposed 


lesishattan contiiniper thar. Pid te tis tage exmlnined. ane ay the Pre 


dential determination of vente need for legislation whieh could not be obtained 
without the objectionable provision, Former Justice cand before that Aftormey 
Generaly Hacksen recounted that when President Roosevelt signed without 
obiection the Lend Lense Net of P94, 55 Stat. 82. he addressed an duternal meme 


randiia to the Attorney General stating, for rnAppraved, For Release,2003/02/27 : 


shipertanee af the legislation le felt constrained to sien the bill in spite of tlie 


“Ang 


fact that in his view section 860) purported to give legislative effect to CONEPOS- 
sional action not presented to the President and this violated Article I, section 7 
of the Constitution. Jackson, 4 Presidential Legal Opinion, 66 Harv. L. Rev. 135 
1357-58 (1953). 

The argument suggests itself that repeated congressional use of such provi 
sions, and occasional Presidential aeceptance, comprise a constitutional practice 
Which establishes their validity, This eaunot be so, Custom or practice may indeed 


give conclusive content to vague or ambiguous constitutional provisions, but. it 
cannot overcome the explicit language of the text-—-especially when that text is 
supported by historical evidence that shows it menns precisely what it says 
Moreover, if one is to rely Wpon practice, if must be beth accepted and long 
standing, Repeated Presidential objections destroy the first oof these character- 
istics, and the clear record of history eliminates the second, Use of the concur- 
rent resolution is in fact a very recent phenomenon, and tlat Ty contradicts what 
was the accepted understanding and usage until the second third of this century. 
A careful analysis of the historical practice was compiled by the Senate Judiciary 
Committee in IS97. It shows that from the First Congress through the qine- 
teenth century concurrent resolutions were limited to matters “in which both 
Houses have a comnion juterest, but with which the President has no concern.” 
They never “embraced legislative provisions praper’ So Rep. No. 1834. 54th 
Cong... Ist Sess. 6 (13 
that resolutions must be presented to the President When “they contain matter 


7). The report concluded that the Constitution requires 


Which is properly to he regarded as legislative in its character and effect.” 7d. 
ats, quoted in part in 4 Hinds’ Precedents. of the Hause of Representatives 
8 A483. A concise formulation of the understanding may be found in Congressman 
Maia’s statement that a coneurrent resolution duis “ie force beyond the contines 
of the Capitol. 42 Cong. Ree. 2661 (1908). 

Tt was not until the 1980's that enactments of the present sort first appeared, 
seo R. Giannane, The Control of Pederal Administration by Congressional Resn- 
lutions and Comniittees, 66 Harv. L. Rev. 569, 575 (1958). and not until very re- 
cent years that they became fairly frequent. It has been recognized, even by 
their supporters, that they raise diffientt constitutional issues. See, eg., Memo- 
minduin of Senator Javits on the Foreign Assistanee Act of 1961, 107 Cong. Ree. 
18089 (196112 1. Henkin, Foreign Affairs and the Constitution 120-123 (1972). 
Tf, then, we are to give any credit to constitutional enstom, we helieve that it 
reties persuasively against the validity of cougressional action by coneurrent 
resolution. The tradition begun with the adoption of the Constitution and con- 
tinned uniformly until relatively recent years is entitled to far greater weight 
than a disputed current practice, 

Tinay add, that while the present bills present the oceasion for our expression 
of concern about the coneurrent resolution, they alone are by no means what 
prompts it. The Office of Legal Counsel lias been concerned for some time with 
the dramatic inerease in the number of legislative proposals which provide for 
coneurrent resolutions, one-House vetos, and committee vetos, Tnless the Con- 
eress coles to see the necessity of adhering to the clear language of the Consti- 
tition f fear that erosion af the separation of powers in this fashion will continue 
rapid], fo aeeelerate. Tt is for this reason that bohave discussed the point in 
such depth, 

ae * * * * * * 

T apologize. Mr. Chairman. for the length of this statement whieh, as loug as 
if is, does nof exhaust the difieult and important problenis with which it deals. 
Por both the reasous aye eee. Qi] yeppropri: Ife scope of coverage and 
Cla REREAD zp eRUOHBOH 4 04-4 provistons we oppose the onaet- 


ment of both S639 and 8. 125 


— 
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ANNEX B 
AUTHORIZING LEGISLATION 
Public Law 92-352 


92nd Congress, H. R. 14734 
July 13, 1972 Foreign Rela- 


tions Authori- 


An Act e Act of 


To provide authorizations for certain agencies conducting the foreign relations 
ef the United States. and for orher purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That this Net may 
he ctted as the "Forelun Relations Authorization Act of 1972", 


TITLE VI-STUDY COMMISSION RELATING TO 
FOREIGN POLICY 


FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 


Sec. 601. Itis the purpo of this title to establish a study commis- 
ston which will subm:t fir sings and recommendations to provide a 
more effective system for the formulation and implementation of the 
Nation's foreign policy. 


COMMISSION ON THE ORGANIZATION OF THE GOVERN MENT 
FOR THE CONDUCT OF FOREIGN POLICY 


Sec. 602. (a) To carry out the purpose of section 601 of this Act, 
there is established a Commission on the Organization of the Govern- 
ment for the Conduct of Foreign Policy (hereafter referred to in 
this title as the "Commission"), 

(b) The Commission shall be composed of the following twelve 
menibers : 

(1) four members appointed by the President. two fram the 
executive branch of the Government and two from private life; 

(2) four members appointed by the President of the Senate, two 
from the Senate (one from each of the two major political parties) 
and two from private life; and 

(3) four members appointed by the Speaker of the ILouse of 
Representatives, two hom the House of Representatives (one 
from each of the two major political parties) and two from 
private life. 

(¢) The Commission shall elect na Chairman and a Vice Chairman 
frome among its members, 

(4) Seven members of the Commission shall constitute a quorum. 


Any vacaney inthe Commission shall votattect its powers, but shall be 
filled in the same manner in which the original appointment was made. 
PO Penna erg fe) Rach member of the Commission who is not otherwise eniploved 


by the United States Government shall receive S145 a day Cineluding 
fraveitimes during which lw is engaged in the actual performance af 
his duties as a member of the Commission. A member of the Comunis- 
ston whe is an officer or eniployee of the United States Government 
stall serve without additional comipensation. AT qembers of the 
Commission shall be reimbursed for travel, subsistence, and other nec 
essary expenses ineurred by then in the performance of their duties. 


DUTIES OF THRE COMMISSION 


Spe be, ca) Phe Commission shall study aid iivestigate the ora 
Ligation. methods of Operniion, and powers of all departments. agen 
es independent establishments, and dotrumentatities of the United 
Shite Gover agnent pauticipatiys in the fornmulatien and Implement 


tion of (noted States foreign policy ane shall make recommendation 
which the Commission considers Appropriate to provide inproved 
eevernmental processes and programs in the formulation and Huiple 
mentation of such policy, including, bat not Tanited to, recommenda 
tons with respect to— 


July 13, 1972 -9- Pub, Law 92-352 


86 STAT, 498 
nen Saas 


(1) the reorganization of the departnients, agencies, independ- 
ent establishments, and instrumentalities of the executive branch 
participating in foreign policy matters; 

(2) more effective arrangements between the executive branch 
and Congress, which will better enable each to carry out its 
constitutional responsibilities; 

(3) unproved procedures among departments, agencies, inde- 
pendent establishments, and instrumentalities of the United States 
Government to provide improved coordination and control with 
respect to the conduct of foreign policy; 

(+) the abolition of services, activities. and functions not neces- 
sary to the efficient conduct of foreign policy sand 

(5) other measures to promote peace. economy, efficiency, and 
improved administration of foreign policy. 

(b) The Commission shall submit a comprehensive report to the 
President. and Congress, not later than June 30, 1074, containing the 
findings and recommendations of the Commission with respect fo its 
study and investigation. Such recommendations may include proposed 
constitutional amendments, legislation, and administrative actions the 
Commission considers appropriate in carrying out its duties. The 
Commission shall cease to exist on the thirtieth day after the date on 
which it files the comprehensive report under this subsection, 


POWERS OF THE COMMISSION 


sre. 604, (a) The Commission or, on the authorization of the Com- 
Mission, any subcommittee or member thereof, may, for the purpose 
of carrying out the provisions of this title, hold snch hearings and 
sit and act at such times and places, administer such oaths, and require, 
by subpena or otherwise, the attendance and testimony of such wit- 
nesses and the production of sueh books, records, correspondence, 
memorandums, papers. and documents as the Commission or such 
subcommittee or member may deem advisable. Subpenas may be 
issued under the signature of the Chairman of the Commission, of any 
such subcommittee, or any designated member, and may be served by 
any person designated by such Chairman or member. The provisions 
of sections 102 through 104 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States (2 U.S.C, 192-194) shall apply in the case of any failure of 
any withess to comply with any subpena or to testify when summoned 
under authority of this section, 

(b) The Commission is authorized to secure directly from aly 
executive department, burcan. ageney, board, commission, office, inde- 
pendent establishment, or instrumentality information, suggestions, 
estimates, and statistics for the purposes of this title. Each such 
department, bureau. agency, board, commission, office, establishment. 
or instrumentality is authorized and directed, to the extent. authorized 
by law, to furnish sneh information, sugyestions, estimates, and 
statistics directly to the Commission, wpon request made by the Chair- 
man or Vice Chairman. 


STAPF OP THE CoM MISSION 


Sec, 605. (a) The Commission shall have power to appoint and fix 
the compensation of such personnel as it decms advisable, without 
regard to the provisions of tithe 5, United States Code, groverning 
appolntinents in the competitive service, and without regard to the 


provisions of chapter 5! and subchapter IIT of chapter 53 of such S29- 


title relating to classification and General Schedule pay rates. 
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(bh) The Commi: sion is authorized to procure the services of experts 

and consultants in accordance with section 3109 of tide d. United 

BO Stat, 416, 9 States Code, but at rates not to exceed the daily rate patd a person 
occupying & position at GS-18. 


BATEN obs UF CPHE COM MISSION 


Sec. 606. There are authorized to be appropriated such sums as may 
be necessary to curry out the provisions of this title. 


Approved July 13, 1972. 


Public Law 93-126 
93rd Congress, H, R. 7645 
October 18, 1973 


An Act 


To authorize appropriations for the Department of State, and for other 
Purposes, 


87 STAT, 451 


Be it enachd hy the Senate and Louse of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That this Act department of 
may be cited as the “Department of State Appropriations Author- Svate Appropri- 


ie Qras ations Authori- 
ization Act of 1973", zation Aet of 


1973, 


STUDY COMMIsSiON HLLAYING To PORLIGN POEL Y 


Sree f Section 602¢h) of the Foreign Relations Authorization \et 


. of P72 ree TOS useseby de relating to the reporting date for the 
Connoision on the Organivation of the Croverinient forthe Condit 


of Porcgn Potieys is amended ha steikeige out “dune 36. LST i and 
inserting dn ten thervot Tame 8a. day, 


ANNEX C 
LIST OF WITNESSES 
June 25, 1973 


Zuientew Brzezinsx1—Pro fessor, Columbia University 
Herman Kanx—-Director, The Hudson Institute 
McGrorce Buxpy-—President. The Ford Foundation 


July 30, 1973 


Panel» Members from the United Nations Association—United States 
of America, National Policy Panel on Foreign Policy Decision 
Making. 

TMowarp CC. Prrerson— Chairman of the soard, The Fidelity 
Bank, Philadelphia 

Bernarp L. Giapmcx— Wee President and Keceutive Director; 
Knight, Gladieux & Smith. Inc. 

Tromas L. Hucirs: -President, Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace 

Davin A. Morse—artner, Surrey, Karask, Morse & Sehan 

Abam YarmoumssKi -Ralph Waldo Emerson Vniversity Profes- 
sor, Vhiversity of Massachusetts 

Huen Sayrie-——Department of Sociology. Brooklyn College and 
the Graduate Center, City University of New York 

Knarone Jacnson. Vie Pre wdden? far Policy Ntiuties (UN A- 
USA) 


Dean Rusg Professor, University of Georgia Law School 
. ~ 
September 17. 19738 


Panel #7: Intelligence and Information for Pohey and Operations 
Ray ©. Chine Director, Bureau of Intelligence and Research, 
Department of State 
Roparr P. Davies-—Deputy Assistant Ncevetary of State, Bureau 
of Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs, Department. of State 
Richard T.0 Sypmer— Deputy Assistant Secretary of State. 
Bureau of East Asian and Pacific Affairs. Department of State 
Samcven Co Bry. dpe Director. ( Jperations Center, Executive Sec- 
retaviat, Department af Stare 
Panel 2:2: Oversens Establishment» 
Wintraa G. Bowprer Deputy Assistant Secretary of State, 
Bureau of Inter-American Affairs, Department of State 
Lewis Horrvcken Npecnd Assistant to the Necretary cand Co- 
ordinator for Combating Lerrarixmn, Department of State 
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Affairs, Department of State 
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Epwarp L. Prcx—Special Assistant to the Under Secretary of 
State for Political Affairs, Department of State 

Tromas W. McEnuiney—/nspector General of the Foreign 
Service 

Panel #3: Domestic Interests and Foreign Affairs 

W. Marsnann Wricir—lssistant Secretary of Ntate for Con- 
gressional Relatious, Department of State 

Jenics L. Kare —Meputy Assistant Secretary of State, Bureau of 
Economic and Business Affairs, Department of State. 

Aprauam Karz—Director. Office of OECD Attairs, Department 
of State 

ANTHONY Greper—/)/rector, Office of Economic Pohey. Bureau 
of East Asian and Pacifie Affairs, Department of State 

Panel 34 Personnel for Foreign Affairs 

Winntam O. THare--Director General, Foreign Service 

Mary S. O-Msrrap- Deputy Director of Personnel for Policy, 
Classification aud Tvaluation, Department of State 

Tlerwarp Isuam—lV/aister-Counselor, American Embassy in 
Paris 

Harry A. Barnes, Jr-—Veputy Weecutive Secretary, Executive 
Secretariat, Departinent of State 


October 15, 1973 


Joun AT ANNane Fommer Administrator, Agency for International 
Development (ATD) 
Micnarn PL Banzano  Dreetor, ACTION /Peace Corps 


NioHopas Chaw—-.bssectufe Director ACTION/Peace 


Corps 


Designate, 


Donanp Pess—olasocsate 
ACTION Peace Corps 

Warren C. Tow Ee purty Director, ACTION, Peace Corps 

Macrice T. Winns. cldaeinistraotor, ABD 

James RR. Powrer-—-Npeesa/ lssistant to the Director. USTA 


Director for lnternational Operations, 


October 16, 


1973 


Janes Krogiu-~ Director, USTA 
vckNe PL Kore 2 prety Director. USTA 
Cr. Riciarp Monsex—Wpeesal Assistant to the Dirertor, USTAN 


November 19. 1973 
Wirt FE. Conpy--Director, Central Tutelligence 
Coe nerval Couns! CEN 
Tonle Neere harvey ob Nbuatte 
of 


Jorn Warsir 
Wines J. Porren 
Ray €,. PMreetar. 


Departinent of State 


tor Political | iPalys 


Chine Bureau Intelligence and Research, 
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Aubert CO. Hatie-dssistant Secretary of Defense for lutelligence 
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Vice Admiral Vincenr 
Agency 
Maj. Gen, Winntam M. Scuonine, USAF. Director of Policy Plan- 
ning, ISA, Department of Defense 


bE Poix—PDirector, Defense Intelligence 


December 14, 197: 


James R. Scurestncrr—Secretary of Defense 

Roperr C. Hitr—-Assistant Secretary of Defense for International 
Security Affairs, Department for State 

Maj. Gen. Wirtiam M. Scuoxrne, USAF— Acting Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Policy Plans and National Security Council Affairs, 
Department of Defense 

Adm. Tromas H. Moorrr—-Chairman, Joint Chicts of Staff 

Vice Adm. Ray Prer—Head of the Security Assistance A gency and 
Deputy Assistint Secretary. Security Assistance, Department of 
Defense 

Lt. Gen. Lovis T. Serrir—D/ recto of the Plans and Policy Director- 
ate, JCS 

Dennis J. Doorin—Veputy Assistunt Secretary of Defense, ISN 

James H. Novrs—Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense, ISA 

Rocer FE. Siuerps—Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense, ISA 


February 25. 1974 


Hon. Grorce P. Strcirz—Necretury of the Treasury 

Hon, Freperick B. Dent—Seeretary of Commerce 

Hon. Hart L. Burz—Seereaary of Agriculture 

Hen, Winniam 2D. Eserir—lreslde nts Special Representative for 
Trade Negotiations 


February 26. 197-4 


Peter M. Frantcas—/vecutive Director. Council on International 
Keconomic Poliey (CIEP) 

Tfon, Winniam J. Casry—Under Secretary of State for Economic wlf- 
fairs on International Keonomic Policy, Department of State. 


Mareh 25, LoT4+ 


Panel: Former Officials 
Joun J. MeCnoy Partner, Milbank. Tweed, Ifadley & MeCloy 
Cronge Bani Senior partner, Leliman Bros, 
Crank Chirrorp-~ Partner, Cliford & Miller 


Mareh 26, 197-4 
: - 0030001-1 
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Prrer O. Sucuaan— Director, Office of Trade Policy, Depart- 
ment of the Treasury 
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Tuomas D. Borarr—Director, Office of Cypriot Affairs, Bureau 
of Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs. Department of State 

Kenn SO. Urban Mass Transportation Group, 
Department. of Transportation 

Mictraen A. G. Micerratvp—Office of Iranian Affairs. Department 
of State 

Sanpna Vocerarsanco—Bureau of Economic and Business Affairs. 
Department. of State 

Rayatonp F, Saaimi—Burean of African Affairs. Department of 
State 

Panel: Young Former Government Officials 

Waren tner, Caplin & Drysdale 

AntHony K, Lanke—PDirector, International Voluntary Services 

C. Frep Berasren-—Senior Felow, The Brookings Institution 

Rocer Morris-—-Program. Director, Humanitarian Policy Studies, 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 

JAMES s Woorsry—l ttorney, Shea & Gardner 


April 22. 1974 


Congressman Rrewarp Bornixne—Chalrman. Select Committee on 
Committees. US, House of Representatives 
Panel: Academic Experts on Congress 
Ranxpart B. Rrerey—Chairman, of Department of Political Sci- 
ence, Ohio State 
Aros Frye—PDirector, Institute for Congress Project. Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace 
Dr. Lewts A. Dexrer—Fe//oir. Woodrow Wilson International 
C enter for Scholars, The Smithsonian Institution 
Panel: Ts Congress Equipped To Fulfill Its Responsibilities in the 
Formations and Implementation of Foreign Poliey ? 
Carn Marcy Former Staff Director, Senate Foreign Relations 


Committee 

Pav Mo Torr Staff Pércetar, Senate Foreien Relations Com 
mittee 

Marian AL Czarnecki-Chref of Staff. TWouse Foreign Atfairs 
Committee 


Cranes No Genpxen Cavey, Foreign Adfairs Division, Coneres- 
sional Researeh Division, The Library of Congress 
Kexxerea Fasten Director, International Division, Genera] 
Accounting Office 


April 23. 1974 


Jerome Levinson Counse?, Subcommittee on Multinational Corpora- 
tions, Senate Foreten Relations Committee 
Panels Coordinating Foreign Eeonomie and Aericnttural Policy 
Senator }vates Bo Pravrson 
Senator Jvcon Rh. Taverns 


May 20, 1974 


Panel: The Constitution and Foreign Policy 
Lows Hennin-—Tamilton Fish Professor of Constitutional Law, 
Columbia University 
GERHARD CASPE R—Pro fessor of Law and Political Science, Uni- 
wnersity of Chicaga 
Tromas Eurnicu—Dean, Stanford University Law School 
Ricvwarp Farwx—.l/bert Milbank Professor of International Law 
and Practice, Princeton University 
Evcenr Rosrow—Steriing Professor of Law and Public Service, 
Yale University 
Panel: Congressional Budgeting. Appropriations and Oversight. of 
Foreign Policy Expenditures 
Senator Epacxp 8. Mesxre 
Senator Crarvrs H. Percy 
Senator Lawron CHires 
Congressman Joun B, ANDERSON 
Panel: The Role of the President in Foreign Policy 
ARTHUR ScHLESINGER—-1/bert Schweitzer Professor of Humana- 
ties, City University of New York 
Lovis W. Korxio—Professor of Coremiment, New York Uni- 
versity, 
TTarry C. McPrerson—.-l trarney 
Senator Crartes McC. Mivrrras...r. 
Winnim G. Minten-—-Slaff Director, Special Committee to Ter- 
minate the National Emergency 


June LT, Lot 


Panel: The Foreign Policy Role of Party Leaders in Congress 
Senator Mise Mansririn—. Vajority Leader, US. Senate 
seniutor Wea Scorm Wnority Leader US. Senate 
Congressman Tromas PL O'NrILL. Jae Wajority Leader, House 

of Representatives 
Congressman Joun Bo ANDERSON- ChaJrmian, Tfouse Republican 
Conference 


June 18. 1974 


Ponel: Constitutional Aspects of Congressional-Exeeutive Relations 
Jousx Merpiry-- Professor af Lai, University of Kansas 
STANLEY FurrerM an. .lsxocivte Professor of Law, Now York 
University School of Law 

Rrra TWausere id fforney 

W.Tayeor Reveney TE of ffarney 

Rierranp Prank. Director of the Internatioue Project, Center 
for Law and Social Poliey 

Panels National Security 
Congressman Crrment E. Zannocnt 
Senutor STUART . MINGTON 
Senutor Saat | 
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Congressman Barner DB. Conan ir dr 


maa 


Congressman Winn G, Bray 
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July 22, 1974 


Senator J. Wirntam Furprient—Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee 
Senator Grorce D. AIKEN 


July 23, 1974 


Senator Hvserr H. Humpurey 

Dr. Frep C. Ixur—Dérector, U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency (ACDA) 

Avsert M. Curistorier—Special Assistant to the Director and Execu- 
tive Secretary, ACDA 


September 23, 1974 


Panel: Some Lessons from Other Reports of Previous Commissions 

Tsarat Frank—School of Advanced International! Studies, Johns 
Hopkins University 

James Frey—Office of Management and Budget, Executive Office 
of the President. 

Awnprew MM. Rovse—FE ecutive Vice President, Insurance Co. of 
North America (INA) Corp. 

Minton S. Ersennowrr—President Emeritus, The Johns Hop- 
kins University 

September 24, 1974 


Eniiorr L. Rremarnson—/ellow, Woodrow Wilson International Cen- 
ter for Scholars. the Smithsonian Institution 
(rEorGE F, Kexnan—TInstitute for Advanced Study. Princeton Unt 
versity . 
October 8. 1974 


Public Heavings: Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rosert L. Pranrzcrarr. Ir—Kvecutive Director, Foreign Policy 
Research Institue 

Grorck Packarpe-/recutine Kiitor. The Evening and Sunday 
Bulletin 

James Al Mreuenrere--bathor and Member of TS. Advisory 
Commission on [nformation 

Haroun EF. Srassex -Former Npectal Assistant to President 
Pisenhower 

Josep S. Crark—Former US. Senator and Chairman, Coali 
tion of National Priorities and Military Policy 

Arcumanp ALEXANDER—Former Assistant Director. Arms Con- 
troland Disarmament Agency 

Norman D. Parmer—DProfessor of Political Science. University of 
Pennsylvania , , 

Hepex Carnonn Former President. Women's Internationa] 
League for Peace and Freedom, Pennsvivania Branch 

Howarn  Frazirr—/avecutive Director. Promoting Enduring 
Peace, Tne, 


Lewis Vaw Derex—President. Pennsylvania Bar Association 
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Samvuet Hayvrs—President. Foreign Policy Association 

Covey T. Oviver—Former Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs 

Parricia ParKkMan—Policy and Legislation Secretary, Friends 
Peace Committee 

James Doucwrerty—Professor of Political Science, St. Joseph’s 
College 

Perro Diacnenko—Faecuticve Board Member of the Ukrainian 
Political Science Association 


November 12, 1974 


Public Hearings: Atlanta, Ga. 

Joun Crown—Associate Editor, Atlanta Journal 

Hon. Maynarp Jackson—Mayor of Atlanta 

Ronno Cameron—Fellow, Woodrow Wilson International Cen- 
ter for Scholars. the Sinithsonian Institution 

His Excellency, Jimmy Carrer—Governor of Georgia 

Rrewarp Warker—Director. Institute of International Studies. 
University of South Carolina 

Davip AntHoNy—Chairman, Asian Studies Department. Ran- 
dolph-Macon Women’s College 

Pavni Karrennerc—Professor, Department of Government and 
International Studies, University of South Carolina 

Paut Bracxsrock—Professor, Department of Government and 
International Studies, Vhiversity of South Carolina 

Jerrrey Arpax—Professor, Institute of International Business. 
Georgia State University 

Harry H. Raxsom—Professor, Department of Political Seience. 
Vanderbilt University 

Crawrorp Barnerr—-Chairman, Atlanta Committee on Foreign 
Relations 

SraxLey Jones—President. Atlanta Chapter. United Nations 
Association 

Dwieur Peravsen Atlinta Friends Committee 


Deceniber 3. L974 


Publie earings : Chicago. 11. 
AnEx R. Srrri-Deputy Chairman, Foreign Attairs Task Force, 
National Democratic Party 
Morton A. Kaptaxn—Professor of Political Science, University of 
Chicago 
Lowen Livesey. —Lirceutive Director, Vhe World Without War 
Council 
Tharonp G. Maren--Professor of Lain and Dircetor of Transna 
fional Legal Ntidies, Vanderbilt University 
Roper’ MeLaunan Vie President. International and Govern: 
ment Relations, EMC Corp. 
Panel: Businessmen 
Prunie Opeen—Viee President for Planning, Wilson Sporting 


1 WS 
: CIA-RDPR6HGD259R000600030001-1, President, Baxter Laboratories 


International 
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James H. Incersont—Vice President, International, Borg-War- Roger Davinson—Pro fessor of Political Seience, University of 
ner Corp. California at Santa Barbara 
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